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Tar prairie over which my road lay was just 
mingling its sea-like outlines with the purple 
haze of the horizon, and was becoming so indis- 
tinct to the vision that it might have been taken 
for the ocean in the twilight obscurity ; while 
groups of oaks here and there looked like dark 
islands. A few stars had begun to tremble, and 
over the level expanse of prairie was visible the 
bright-light of a blacksmith’s shop, shining like 
a planet just risen. The path was lonely, and 
as lonely I felt in my saddle as I had onee before 
felt in an open boat at right on the star-lit, sea. , 

My pony quickened her pace as she, saw the 
light, and after a mile’s smart riding I could see 
the outline of a low roof on the verge of a little 
wood, just where the prairie bended towards, the 
river, 

At this moment two persons drew near on 
horseback, coming towards me, They were a 
young man and young woman, and. were con- 
versing in low tones. The girl was mounted 
upon a large white horse, and her companion 
rode a handsomely-formed mule. 

- “Good evening, sir,” said he, in a cheerful 
tone, as we met each other. 

There was not light enough for me to see 
their features, but there was an indescribable air 
about the female that convinced me she was very 
fair. As they went on I heard them talkiug and 
laughing, and more than once the sweet, clear 
laagh of the girl reached my ears. 

“ Lovers, I dare say,” I said, in my thoughts, 
‘soils 
ocr 


‘open door. 


This I had passed about four miles back across 
the prairie ; and besides the planter’s house were 
a woodman’s hut, a rude country mecting-house 


In a few minutes I reached the blacksmith’s 
The fire was not now blazing, but 
going down, and Wat Cameron, the young 
smith, was walking up and down his shop with 
a hasty and angry step ; and the gleaming coals 
of his furnace cast a wild glare upon an angry 
ibrow. 

He was so absorbed in his oun gloomy dhanghis 
that I approached unheard, and heard him mut- 
ter, “‘ They shall never, see the day !” 

At this moment the footfall of my pony rung 


‘against a fragment of iron on the ground, and 


he looked quickly up. 

“ Who’s there ®” he demanded, almost fiercely. 

“Tt. is me,.Cameron,” I answered; for I was 
known to him, having only the week before had 
my pony shod by him on my way up, and twice 
lodged at his neat little cabin near his shop, for 
the blacksmith entertained belated travellers with 
such accommodation and fare as he had, though, 
being a young bachelor, his housekeeping was 
rather of the border sort ; but as he was a good 
huntsman, and game was plenty, venison and 
wild turkey were seldom wanting at his board. 

Cameron’s father had been an old Indian fight- 
er, and after the wars had settled in a rough, un- 


thrifty kind of way upon a body of rich land 


bordering the prairie; but what with his own 
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free habits, and the wild life of his son Watkins, 
in dissipating every few weeks at the river town 
of Aberdeen, fifteen or eighteen miles distant, 
there remained but a few acres after the old man’s 
death, which took place at a shooting-match over 
the creek, for having lost at every shot, and en- 
raged by drink, he quarrelled with the winner, 
and was only prevented from killing him dead 
with his rifle by the quick eye and hand of the 
other, who fired half a second before him. Wat, 
his son, was absent at the time, but on his return 
took up the feud, and not being able te kill his 
father’s murderer, quarrelled with his son, a fine, 
cheerful, brave young fellow, and not being able 
to provoke him to hostilities, one day fired at him 
as he passed his shop, but missing him killed his 
horse. 

“ Well, Wat,” said the young man, quietly, as 
he disengaged himself from the saddle, “I hope 
you will let my mare go as an offset to the old 
man. I could not well afford to lose her, but let 
it stop here and be even-tic.” 

Cameron made no reply, but sullenly dropping 
his rifle into the hollow of his arm, he passed 
through his shop and out into the woods. 

This occurred two years prior to the evening 
on which I drew rein at Cameron’s door. In 
the interim, within a few months past, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer, in good circumstances, who had 
been to one of the lower counties to school for 
four years, returned in all the bloom and grace 
and intelligence of a sprightly young lady, and 
was soon recognized as the belle of the prairies. 
Cameron, who was himself a tall, good-looking 
fellow, with a bright black eye and jet hair, first 
saw her as one day she rode by with her father, 
both on horseback. He stopped to speak with 

Cameron about a plough, and the daughter, ‘be- 
ing introduced, the young smith was instantly 
bewildered by her beauty, at the same time an- 
noyed at the cold and scarcely recognizing nod 
whereby she acknowledged his deferential bow. 

In that country, aristocracy of-occupation is 
wholly unknown, and a young blacksmith of 

character could sit an equal at the cotton 
grower’s table. Ainong country people, labor 
‘and mechanical employment does not degrade. 
“A man is a man for a’ that.” 

Paul Randolph, at whom Cameron had shot, 
was a small planter, but on his road-side he car- 
ried on a wheelwright’s trade also ; so the young 
men were on equal social footing. A few days 

_ passed and Watkins Cameron resolved to make 
some errand to the house of the prairie beauty, 
for he had done nothing else but think of her, 
and dream of her, and build palaces of the im- 
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Mounted upon a fine horse, and dressed in his 

best apparel, Cameron alighted at the gate one. 
Sunday evening, and was received by the farmer 

with a cordial shake of the hand. The young 

lady, Katherine Deerfield, or “Kate,” as she 

was termed, did not recognize in the well-dress- 
ed and handsome young wooer the blacksmith 

in his shirt sleeves and leather apron, and re- 

ceived him with a grace and civility that greatly 

flattered him. She had not heard his name dis- 

tinctly, but half an hour afterwards when it was 

spoken by her father, a change immediately came 

over her face, and coldness and reserve took the 

place of her previous frankness. It was too ap- 
parent to Cameron not to be felt, and without 
being able to divine the cause, he vainly tried to 
converse with her, but finding her answers bricf 
and repelling, he arose, deeply mortified and 
vexed, and took his leave, haughtily and angrily 
bowing to her. 

He galloped homeward across the prairies ina 
rage. His horse was white with foam, and pant- 
ing as if he had run a race, when he drew rein at 
his own door. 

“Proud minx! she scorns the blacksmith !” 
he muttered, as he entered his cabin. “I will 
hamble her! She did not know me at first, it 
seems. So, perhaps she has an admirer, and can 
do without me. Whoever it is, we are foes to 
the knife-hilt !” 

Not many days afterwards, Camcron’s suspi- 
cions were confirmed. Kate Deerfield had an 
admirer, and he was none other than Paul Ran- 
dolph, a man he loved not well. From the hour 
this intelligence reached him he became gloomy, 
sullen and unsocial, He kept his secret in his 
heart, but those who had occasion to go to his 
shop were heard to say that, “‘ Wat would do his 
work, but never a civil word gave he to any 
comer, high or low.” 

It was not the mere “blacksmith” that Kath- 
erine treated coldly on the Sunday evening we 
have before alluded to, but the assassin, the man 
who had fired, with intent to kill, at Paul Ran- 
dolph—for Paul was already received as her ad- 
mirer before the visit of Watkins—and her 
frank, generous nature led her to show at once 
her contempt of a man of a spirit and temper 
like that exhibited in Cameron’s character. 

There was also another lover; a young mer- 
chant of the next village, who pretended busi- 
ness with her father in order to make suit to the 
daughter; but she had but one heart, and it was 
given to Paul, who had been her “lover” when 
both were children, and before she left her fa- 
ther’s roof to go to the boarding-school from 


dgination, in which she was to reign the queen. 


which she had returned the beauty of the prai- 
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the only ome favored with her sweetest and most 
winning smile. Yet Kate was not a flirt, Her 
good nature made it hard for her to treat with 
coldness any one who sought her society. Her 
whole heart was Paul’s ; but her smiles were like 
the sunshine, dispensed to all within her influ- 
‘ence. Being an only child, she was an heiress 
for that part of the world, and probably would 
bring a “fortune” of fifteen thousand dollars to 
the successful suitor for her hand. But the 
young men thought only of her beautiful face ; 
and Paul had not a selfish feeling in his heart. 
Cameron’s motives were not apparent ; but the 
young merchant evidently had an eye to the fif- 
teen thousand dollars and “enlarging his busi- 
ness ;” at least that was whispered, for he was a 
parsimonious and “ hard man.” 

Having thus initiated the reader into the an- 

tecedents of the parties to my narrative, I will 
now resume the thread of the story which I have 
to tell. 
. Upon alighting at the shop of the blacksmith, 
he said in a growling and very disagreeable way : 
“You had better go on! I don’t want any trav- 
ellers in my house to night.” 

“ T have ridden hard to reach here, Mr. Cam- 
eron, and can go no further, as it is ten miles to 
the next place that entertains people; and the 
rain storm, now rising in the west, will be upon 
me before I go three miles.” 

The man looked at me steadily a moment, and 
then said, sharply : 

' “Alight! But Ihave no supper.” 

“Tt matters not so I have shelter,” was my 

cheerful reply, as I led my horse through his 


shop towards a small stable in the rear, where my 


pony had lodged before, when the master of the 
place was in better humor than he seemed to be 
now. I found his own horse there with his foot 
bound up, and very lame. 

“You met a couple of people riding across the 
prairie ¢” he said, as I came back and was asking 
him about his horse’s lameness. 

“ Yes,” 

“ Did you know them?” 

“No. They were a young man and woman.” 

“ Were they riding fast ?” . 

“No; at a walk.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “they will take their 


time! They will not hurry! Lovers eines 
dally!” 

“Who were they, Cameron ?” 

“ How should I know? Js thay 
went past here,” he answered, with a rude and 
savage tone. “But go in--go in! I will sce 
after your horse !”” 

Thu; speaking, he led the way at a quick step 
into the small log dwelling that stood in the yard 
next tohis shop. The house consisted of two 
rooms only, plainly furnished. In one of the 
rooms were three beds. As I was to have no 
supper, and as there was no light but that of the 
stars, [had no notion in sitting up; and being 
fatigued with along day’s ride, I at once went 
to bed, while he went out, closing the door, and 
saying : 


“ Don’t feel uneasy about your horse. I will © 


feed her well, though I have got nothing for 


I soon fell asleep on one of the narrow mat- 
tresses filled with pine-leaf stuffing; but I was 
suddenly awakened by I know not what start- 
ling dream—for though I found myself sitting 
up in bed, I could not recall any part of the 
dream that must have made me wake so singu- 
larly. All was quiet; but the room was at in- 
tervals illumined by vivid lightning, and I heard 
distinct peals of sharp thunder. The flashes 
soon became so incessant that I could not sleep, 
and the thunder drew nearer and grew heavier, 
so that the house trembled. I looked at my 
watch by a flash of lightning, and saw that it 
was but half past eight o’clock. I had nog been 
in bed therefore three quarters of an hour. I 
got up’ and dressed, and finding a pine knot, 
lighted it by a mateh from a box that I always 
carried in my saddle-bags. I then took from 
them a book, and began to read. The wind 
now began to be heard, and desirous that my 
pony should be well sheltered from the gathering 
storm, I went to open the outer door to go ont, 
but found it fast on the other side. Cameron 
was not in his bed, and had evidently locked me 
in without thought. Finding that I could not 
open the door, I raised a window and stepped 
out, but had no sooner touched the ground than 
two large dogs sprung towards me ferociously 
and compelled me to regain the window for safe- 
ty. It soon commenced raining in torrents, and 
I continued quietly to read by my pine knot, sup- 
posing that Cameron might be in his shop doing 
some late work, though I had heard neither 
hammering iron nor the ring of anvil. 

I read for an hour and « half, and the storm 
having gone over, the thunder ceased, and the 
skies bright with stars, I yielded to a returning 
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ries. All the young men, to be sure, who saw : 7 
her at the country church, fell in love with her, : 
and she was more talked of and visited than 
‘any other maiden of the prairies. She was at- _ 
tractive by her amiable temper, beauty of fea- 
tures, goodness of heart, intelligence and fine 
spirits. She was so agreeable to all (save Cam- 
eron) that every youth fancied that himself was 
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disposition to sleep, and was about to go into 
the room where my bed was when I heard a fast 
galloping along the prairie road towards the 
shop. I looked out through the low window 
and saw a man throw himself at a leap from a 
white horse, and disappear with it round the an- 
gle of the shop. In the obscurity I could not 
‘tell who it was, but I thought the horse, being 
white and small, looked very much like mine ; 
that is, I did not expect it to be mine, but I 
thought of my pony when I sawit. In a few 
seconds I heard Cameron’s horse neigh, as if 
another horse had joined him in the stable. 

“ It is some wet rider who has been out in the 
storm,” I said, mentally ; “‘and I will make up 
a fire for him ;” and adding a few pieces of fat 
pine to my blazing knot, I kindled a bright fire 
in a moment upon the hearth. I bad hardly 
done so, when I heard a quick tread on the gal- 
lery, the door was unlocked and flew open, and 
Cameron entered. 

His appearance startled me. His face wore an 
expression unlike that I had ever seen on human 
features ; his eyes were fiery, and his whole figure 
looked as inspired with a demon. 

“ What are you up for?” 

“The rain would not let me sleep, Cameron,” 
Ianswered. “Here is a fire to dry you; I see 
you are wet through.” 

“Dry me! How do you knowI have been 
out?” he asked, furiously. “ Have you been 
watching me, you confounded spy?” and he ad- 
vanced, as if he would seize me by the throat. 

“No, Mr. Cameron, I have not been out. 
You locked me in too securely for that,” said I, 
smiling. 

“Then you tried to get out, hey?” and his 
clenched fists approached my face, and as they 
did so, I saw that the shirt wristband of one hand 
was red with blood. 

The idea instantly occurred to me that he had 
been fighting with some one, and hence this 
blood, his rage, and angry appearance. 

“TI was going out to see that my pony was 
well sheltered from the storm.” 

“You were, hey?” he said, with an inde- 
seribable evil look. ‘“ You have not been out, 
then *” he said, in a more calm tone. 

“No.” 

“ Well, it is good you did not, for my dogs 
would have torn you to pieces! That is the 
reason I locked you in—for your safety, you 
see!” and he tried to langh, buat the effort pro- 
duced the glare of a devil’s smile. 

His language, his vielent manner, the wild- 
ness of his disordered appearance, made a dis- 


‘agreeable impression upon me. I thought it best 
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to be silent and retire at once—especially when 
I saw him take « bottle from his cupboard, and 
pour out a tumbler-full of whiskey, and drink it 
down. He made no objections to my retiring, 
and in order not to be intruded upon by him in 
the night I locked my door. For an hour or 
more I heard him walking wp and down the 
floor, talking incoherently, and sometimes break- 
ing forth into the most appalling curfes. 

Suddenly a horseman hailed the house from 
the road. He started, and I heard him cock his 
rifle before he opened the window to reply. 

“Can I lodge here to-night?” asked the trav- 
eller, in a shrill, thin voice. 

“No. Don’t open my doors for anybody af- 
ter dark. All in bed; been in bed since sunset! 
Nobody goes out or in after night on these prem- 
ises. Ride on. Aint you Mr. Bassett’?” 

“ Yes,” said the shrill voice. ‘ I’ve hurt my- 
self by falling.” 

“Then be off, or I'll set my bloodhounds on 
you y’ 

The man was heard to gallop forward in haste, 
and Cameron, shutting the window, muttered : 

“Miserable shop-keeper! He dare to look 
that way! Let him go on and get her to bind 
up his hurts! He'll find a night’s lodging 
there! Go—Satan sent him this way !” 

Iheard nothing more. Sleep overcame me. 
In the morning I was roused by his hoarse voice : 

“ Come, get up, stranger! It is time you were 
travelling.” 

In a quarter of an hour I was in my saddle, 
and on my way towards the town. Cameron 
had saddled my pony for me, and brought it to 
the door as if wishing to see me off. The mon- 
ey I offered him for my lodging he refused with 
a curse ; but as I was moving off he said, fixing 
his eyes upon my face : 

“ You know I was at home all night—remem- 
ber it, will you ?” he added, in a menacing way, 
that surprised me. “ If any one asks you if you 
met Bassett the traveller, you can tell him he 
passed by here last night, riding across the 
prairie on his way to Deerfield’s.” 

About noon I reached town, and had forgotten 
by the next morning my stormy night at Cam- 
eron’s, when I was told by one whom I met in 
the street, that Katherine Deerfield had been 
found murdered on the prairie, a mile from her 
father’s house, and that Paul Randolph had 
been arrested as the murderer. The intelligence 
filled me with surprise and horror. A short 
time before I had passed the two riding home 
ward, both in the liveliest spirits; and now to 
hear that one was murdered and the other 4 
murderer, almost petrified me with surprise. 
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‘Upon particular inquiry, I learned that Paul’s 
horse had come galloping up to the house of 
farmer Deerfield in the midst of the storm, a 
sight which alarmed the family, and immediately 
Mr. Deerfield and two of his servants started to 
see what had become of Paul and his daughter, 
whom he was expecting under his escort. Half 
amile from the house they met Paul on foot. 
He was in a state of the wildest excitement, and 
immediately reported that about half an hour 
before, as he and Kate were riding along within 
a mile of home, and were about to quicken their 
pace to escape the storm, a horseman, mounted 
on a small white animal, rode rapidly up, passed 
them by a wide sweep in the prairie, and then 
meeting them, raised a rifle and fired at him. 
That he was wounded in the hand, and dropping 
the rein, his horse startled by the shot, leaped and 
cast him headlong upon the ground. 

“In a moment,” said Paul, “I was upon my 
feet, only to see the assassin with the rein of 
Kate’s horse in his grasp, and ‘riding off with 
, her at full speed straight out into the open prairie. 
"My horse was gone, and although I pursued 
they were soon lost to view in the obscurity. I 
still held on in pursuit, when in a different direc- 
tion I heard a shriek afar off, and the report of a 
gun or pistol. Bewildered, faint from bleeding, 
and not knowing in what direction to seek her, 
mate my way bither give che alam. and. got 
horses to recover your daughter.” 

This was the account given by Paul. Mr. 
Deerfield having without delay mounted Paul 
on one of the’ servant’s horses, and sent him 
back to call others to assist in the pursuit, the 
party rode swiftly in the direction in which Paal 
had heard the second shot and the shriek. The 
father and lover were intensely excited. But 
few words were spoken as they, dashed onward 
at the highest speed of their horses. When 
they reached the place about where the shriek 
had been heard, they shouted and called the 
maiden by name ; but there was no sound heard 
in response. Almost beside themselves with 
their suspense and the danger surrounding her, 
they rode rapidly in various directions across the 
prairie, at intervals calling, and then listening. 

Suddenly they heard a distant neighing, and 
galloped precipitately in the direction whence it 
came. They had not ridden a quarter of a mile, 
when they discovered a dark object on the open 
field, and drawing near they saw that it was a 
horse. In a moment they were at its side. 

“My danghter’s horse !” cried the father, with 
emotion. ‘Now, where is my child ?” 
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Both discovered the object at the same instant, * 
and both sprung to the ground. By the star-light 
they could see that it was a female form. Paul 
and the father rushed forward. They stopped, 
and recognized Katherine Deerfield! Her pulse 
was still !—her heart cold! Her bosom was wet 
with blood. . She had been shot through the 
heart! 

We draw a veil over this scene of grief and 
horror; the father’s anguish, the lover’s grief 
and rage, pen and ink cannot express. 

They took her up and laid her lifeless form 
upon her horse, and walking beside it bore her 
to her home. 

It would be impossible to describe the feeling 
which agitated the neighborhood when the sad 
news flew from ear to ear. The house was 
thronged all the next morning. The lgvely dead 
girl was robed in white and laid in the hall, and 
all eyes that gazed wept; and none more freely 
than those of the numerous young men, who, 
hearing of her murder, had come to see her, and 
learn the dreadful particulars. Among the visi- 
tors was Watkins Cameron, carefully dressed, 
and full of condolence ; nor did he fail to lay 
great stress upon the fact that he had seen her 
pass the evening before with Paul Randolph, 
just before the storm. 

In the absence of any definite direction in 
which to look for the author of such a murder, 
it was easy for envy and jealousy to think of 
and speak of this fact, till at length the suspicion 
so grew that the young lover, who was over- 
whelmed with grief, and had sought the private 
apartment of the house to weep with the father, 
was intruded upon and arrested, charged with 
the murder. His amazement made him dumb, 
and his silence and confusion were construed 
into positive guilt. 

At length the day of trial came. The court . 
was crowded to suffocation, for the whole coun- 
ty was deeply interested. Panlfhad been kept 
in prison. He was in good cheer, save the sor-— 
row that the cruel death of her he loved caused 
to weigh down his heart. Singularly enough, 
no suspicion had been directed towards Camer- 
on, except by me—for in the moment I heard of 
the murder, I said in my heart, “ Cameron is the 
murderer.” And when I afterwards recalled 
carefully all the circumstances of the night I 
spent beneath ‘his roof, and his strange words 
and conduct, then, so unaccountable, I was as 
well convinced of the deed being done by his 
hand, as if I had been an eye-witness. 

He, himself, influenced by the suspicion that 
always is attached to guilt, and fearing lest Paul 
might clear himself, had talked a great deal 
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about Bassett’s having crossed the prairie. And 
so frequently did he speak of it, that those 
friendsf Paul, who disbelieved his guilt, sus- 
pected Bassett the trader to be the guilty per- 
son—for they knew he had been rejected by the 
maiden, and therefore might have a motive in 
avenging himself. Therefore there were two 
parties suspected by the public, but Paul was 
the only one under arrest. 

But Bassett, hearing of the suspicion, proved 
by two gentlemen that they had overtaken and 
joined him at the smith’s, and that they had 
kept on together in the storm and reached Oko- 
ena, and put up at the same inn, an alibi to 
which the innkeeper bore testimony. This fact 
being established, Paul was regarded as the 
guilty man ; even his friends were beginning to 
falter in théir confidence, believing him to have 
been the murderer, actuated to the deed by some 
unaccountable impulse of jealousy. It was easy 
for his accusers to account for the wound in his 
hand by charging him with inflicting it upon 
himself to give color to the deed he had done. 
On this circumstantial evidence, Paul, after suf- 
fering two months’ imprisonment, was arraigned 
to answer for life or death. ; 

The trial continued to the afternoon of the 
second day, and every step seemed to fasten the 
guilt of murder upon the lover, who had been 
last seen with her. I was in court, also, having 
been summoned fs a witness to state what I 
heard and saw when I met them on the prairie. 
Bat had I not been summoned I should have 
been present from another motive, as the sequel 
will explain. The prosecution on the part of 
the State having got through with its part of the 
evidence, all of which was purely circumstantial, 
but which seemed to carry full conviction to the 
minds of the court and spectators of the guilt of 
the prisoner, Paul’s counsel now took up the 
live of defence on the part of his client. He 
spoke eloquently of the excellent character of 
the accused, of the well-known attachment ex- 
isting between him and Miss Deerfield. He 
stated that the marriage was soon to have taken 
place, and the idea that a sudden quarrel, as sug- 
gested by the plaintiff, while they rode along in 
lively humor, could not have ended. in such a 
tragical and dreadful way. The murderer must 
be Jooked for otherwise! Were there no motives 
which could lead any person to do the deed? 
Had she never given mortal offence tc any young 
man? Lovers rejected are more likely to be 
enemies to a maiden than a lover accepted—a 
husband betrothed and on the eve of marriage. 
Had the deceased Miss Deerfield offended any 
ene? Young men of honor and right feeling 


do not harbor malice because a young girl ex- 
presses her choice of another. But there are 
unprincipled and heady young fellows who hate 
where before they admired! The records of 
criminal courts contain many reports of trials 
where lovers rejected have in revenge taken the 
life of the rejector of their suit, especially when 
another has been preferred. The circumstances 
connected with the late murder show that it was 
a twofold murder in intention. It looked like a 
discarded lover’s vengeanc, for he first attempt- 
ed the life of her wooer, and then destroyed her! 
Who in this community was likely, from what is 
known of his antecedents, to have been a re- 
vengeful lover? Who has been heard to use 
vindictive language against both the deceased 
and the prisoner at the bar? Who is well known 
to have been rejected by her, and also to have 
been long an enemy to the defendant—nay, qnce 
attempted his life? Isee that some eyes turn 
towards my frien@, Mr. Bassett, but public opin- 
ion, as well as hfs examination before a justice, 
has showed that he had no part in this deed. 
(Glances, not a few, were also directed towards 
Cameron, who was in court.) But he would 
bring forward his testimony, and keep them no 
longer in suspense. 

The counsel for the defendant then called in 
succession four witnesses, young men, all of 
whom testified that at various times, and more 
than once, they had heard Watkins Cameron - 
utter oaths, when in his cups, against Paul Ran- 
dolph and Katherine Deerfield. One testified 
that he hoped that some good rifle would put a 
ball through his head before he married her! 
Another testified that he had said that he would 
rather see her drowned in the Red Sea before 
she should marry a man that he hated as he did 
Paul Randolph. A third testified that one day 
he was in Cameron’s shop, and saw him running 
bullets, as he said, to kill deer; but taking up 
one of the bullets that had burned him, he show- 
ed it to witness and said, “ That he would be a 
happy man to see that bullet go through Paul 
Randolph’s heart!” A fourth, among other tes- 
timony, gave evidence that hé Was having his 
horse shod one day by Cameron, when Mr. 
Deerfield and his daughter rode past. “ There 
goes a girl I will either marry or murder !” said 
Cameron, who was then somewhat under the 
influence of drink. 

The eyes of the court were by this time fixed 
upon the young blacksmith, who sat with a stern 
face and iron brow, not moving a muscle, en- 
deavoring to appear wholly unconscious and in- 
different. But a volcano of rage burned beneath 
his bosom. 
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This testimony, however, did not weigh against 
the fact that Paul was last seen with her, and 
that blood was on his hand. My testimony was 
at length called for, and under oath I gave a de- 
tailed account of the events of the night passed 
by me at Cameron’s house. I was closely and 
fiercely cross-questioned, but the testimony re- 
mained the same. The court'and audience at 
the conclusion of it were evidently as clearly 
convinced of the guilt of Cameron as I had been 
from the hour heard of that night’s deed of 
blood. Paul’s friends began to smile on him as 
& general reaction of opinion was rapidly taking 
place in the court room, when Cameron rose, 
and in the most violent and indescribable man- 
ner, denied all I had said, with terrible oaths and 
execrations, and was beginhing to charge me 
with not having reached his house unti fter the 
storm, and that if Paul Randolph was not the 
murderer of the girl, Z was. 

At length the court compelled him to be silent 
and sit down; but he had to be held in his seat 
by two constables, as he foamed and writhed like 
a chained tiger, and swore he would have my 


“blood and the life of every ‘witness who had 


testified against him. 

A complete revulsion was now effected. But, 
though suspicion had now a new object, yet the 
prisoner had not been able to prove his inno- 
cence. The strongest efforts were made by the 
attorney for the prosecution—as if his owm hon- 
or and credit depended on hanging the prisoner 
at the bar—to turn the tide again against Paul. 
The court seemed to be dividing and hesitating, 
when the counsel for the prisoner called up 
another witness. It was Bassett, the trader. 
He testified that after leaving the blacksmith’s 
shop, on being refused shelter, and being soon 
afterwards overtaken by the two travellers, they 
rode on rapidly together, putting their horses to 
@ canter to get shelter from the storm as soon as 
could be. About a mile before reaching Deer- 
field’s house, he said that seeing something whit- 
ish’on the black ground of the prairie, he thought 
it looked like a dollar, and" he stopped and got 
down to see. But it was a piece of paper, and 
as he thought it might possibly be a bank note— 
he could not well see—he put it into his waist- 
coat pocket to examine it when he should get to 
4 light, for he never passed any pieces of paper 
without looking at them. (Here there was a 
slight smile observed on the faces of some who 
knew the trader’s parsimony and love for 
money.) 

“ I was not & minute behind my companions ; 
nay, as was proved before at the justice’s court, 
one of them stopped with me to sve what I got 


heard that a murder bad been committed on the 
prairies. ‘This reminded me of what’ I had 
picked up, and looking at it I saw that it was 
crumpled and burnt with powder, and was a 
piece of an almanac. It also had a partof a 


‘name on it.” 


Here a visible start made by Cameron drew 
the eyes of many towards him, and they saw 
that he was pale as death. 

“T showed the paper to no one fomI had my 
own thoughts, but went with it directly to the 
counsel, who I heard had been engaged by the 
prisoner at the bar, and placed it in his hand, as 
I thought it might lead to the discovery of the 
person who fired the shot. Upon going with the 
lawyer to the place where I picked it up, I found 
that it was where Paul Randolph had said he 
had been shot. After consultation with the law- 
yerand sheriff we took an opportunity when we 
knew Cameron was in town, to ride out to his 
house, for the words written on the piece of 
wadding were ‘meron.’ This was, of course, 
guide enough for our surmises. We entered the 
house and found hanging above his mantel-piece 
an almanac, on the back of which was written 
*“Warxrns Ca,’ and putting the pieces together 
we found that they matched perfectly, both as to 
the writing and the printed parts, which had 
been torn. There was also another portion torn 
out of the almanac, which we then knew nothing 
of!” 

A murmur mingled with excitement now ran 
through the court room. There was not hu- 
man eye that Cameron was not the abhorrent 
object of. He hung his head, with all his brave- 
ry; and when Paul’s counsel, taking from his 
pocket-book the torn almanac, and held it up 
and placed the piece where it belonged, the ex- 
citement in the court-room was so great that the 
sheriff had to aid the bench in calling the multi- 
tude to order. 

It was now objected that though it could be 
proven that it was Cameron who fired at and 
wounded Randolph, this was an old feud, and 
could have nothing to do with the death of the 
young girl; that her murder was quite another 
and distinct affair, and was. not of necessity 
committed by the one who fired at Paul Ran- 
dolph. This argument, however, was silenced 
bythe production of Dr. Charles M——, as a 
witness for the defendant. His testimony was 
that he had extracted the ball, which had been 
proved to fit Cameron’s bullet-mould' exactly. 
(And here the bullet was exhibited to the court, 
and shown to fit the mould.) In opposition to 
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this evidence it was suggested by the prosecuting 
attorney that another person might have got pos- 
session of one of those ballets ; that a ball from 
Cameron’s bullet-mould might have been fired 
from the prisoner’s gun. 

. But the counsel for the prisoner was not yet 
defeated. The coroner was called by him to the 
stand and testified that he had taken from the 
dress, near the wound, the wadding of the gun, 
and that he had kept it, as likely to be of use in 
the trial ; that he had seen the torn almanac, and 
that it proved to be the other part which had 
been torn off. Here the wadding was produced. 
It fitted the second page of the almanac letter 
to letter ! 

“ What need of further witness?” cried the 
counsel for the prisoner. And turning to the 
jury, he said: “Is the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty ?”’ 

Before the court could interpose to check this 
irregularity, the jury rose and shouted : 

Not guilty !” 

“ Not guilty!” cried the people, with loud en- 
thusiasm ; and while some rushed towards Paul, 
who was almost overcome with surprise and 
joy, others made a leap towards Watkins Cam- 
eron, who was desperately trying to reach an 
open window to make his escape. 

In vain the call of the court to order! In 
vain the struggles of the blacksmith! He was 
seized by a dozen infuriated hands, and cries of 
“Lynch him! hang him to the next tree !” rurg 
through the court house. 

In a moment he was dragged out through the 
front door, followed by half the people, whose 
rage and vengeance were as irresistible as a 
stormy sea breaking its bounds. Paul’s friends 
gathered about him with the deepest joy. The 
court was broken up, rather than adjourned, and 
for a few moments congratulations, mingled 
with execrations against Cameron, prevailed. 

Suddenly there was a cry outside that they 
were hanging the blacksmith! A rush was made 
for the door! The judge shouted for order, and 
to the sheriff and officers to arrest the man, and 
hold him in custody for a fair trial. But their 
voices might as well have been thrown at the 
ears of a whirlwind! In an incredibly short 
space of'time the mob, consisting mostly of 
young men, excited by ungovernable rage, had 
taken a rope from a horse, tied by it to a tree, 
and slipped it in a noose around the wretched 
man’s neck, who implored, and begged, and en- 
treated, and finally shrieked for mercy. Heed- 
less of his cries and terrors, they knew neither 
mercy nor compassion. 

*“You would have hanged Paul Randolph, 
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you double assassin!” cried one. “Hang now 
yourself!” 

“You showed no mercy to her! You have 
none from us! ul ready there, men?” cried 
another. 

“ All ready!” was the response from a dozen, 

“ Up with him, then !” 

In an instant he was raised off the ground by 
the line, strongly run within the hands of some 
of his executioners, and his cries for mercy—for 


time to say a prayer—were suffocated in his — 


throat. A loud shout of revenge accomplished 
filled the air as he swung between earth and 
heaven. In a few moments the body ceased to 
struggle, and hung dead from the limb. 

Leaving the blackened corpse to swing in the 
night wind, the crowd escorted Paul to his 
house with mad rejoicings. 

Thus terminated one of the most extraordinary 
trials, and the most fearful tragedy, that the 
southwest country has known. It occurred 
many years ago, and illustrates a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against circumstantial evi- 
dence such as seldom occurs in the history of 
criminal trials. The proceedings in the courts 
of that day were not marked exactly with that 
regularity of progress and order of taking evi- 
dence which would have pleased Chief Justice 
Hale; but these things are now improved and 
the courts of this region are at the present time 
conducted by the same rules that distinguish 
those in the older portions of the Union. Lynch- 
ing is also abated, and the authority of the law 
is everywhere respected and recognized. 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


The following is a verbatim copy of the 
clamation with which a deputy sheriff of Colusa 
! fll honorable 
ninth district court in and for the county of 
Colusa, is now adjourned until the next regular 
term—the races will commence over the Colusa 
course on the nineteenth ultimo ; and any gen- 
tleman in this crowd who flatters himself that 
he has an animal that can beat my horse for a 
single dash of a mile, may then ood. there on the 
day aforesaid, by trotting out the aforesaid ani- 
mal, have an opportunity to win all and sin- 
gular the several scads now in my pocket! Oyez/” 
— Ohio Journal, 


Sir John pees to es “ Observations on the 
Diseases of the y,” mentions having cured a 
soldier of a violent 


, by prescribing two 


—— of the dog and duck water (so called from 
the name of the spring near the Dog and Duck 
Tavern), to be drunk every morning before din- 
French of this 
remedy is specified to two quarts 

made of a duck and a dog. 


BY B. J. LANNET. 


T’ve come to the lattice when night-winds are sighing, 

Do breathe thee a song that I'll sing but to thee, - 

Of my love, like the light of the stars, never dying, 
Then wake, lady, awaken and listen to me. 


Awaken and listen—thy roses are twining 
Love wreaths round thy casement, but soon they 
will be 

Drooping and fading like thy lover repining, 

i. Then wake, lady, awaken, I’m singing to thee. 


Awaken, or mingle my song with thy dreaming, 
And bring in its visions a memory of me; 

While I seek thee alone ‘neath the stars quiet beaming, 
And my song and lute string swell gently to thee. 


Let it rest on thy fond heart, as dews gently falling 
On lilies that droop when night shadows appear ; 

Then wake thee, and smile, ere my spirit is palling, 
While alone I am singing thy slumber to cheer. 


ANNE'S FRIENDS: 


FALSE PRIDE AND TRUE. 


BY AGNES LESLIE. 


“Tue idea of your choosing a dress-maker’s 
occupation, Anne ; ’tis perfectly outrageous! I 
shouldn’t have thought it of you—it’s positively 
unkind ;” and the speaker paused and regarded 
her young cousin ,Anne Desmond, with increas- 
ing ire, as she remarked her cool indifference. 

“ Why don’t you speak, Anne ?” she went on, 
as that young lady continued her work quietly, 
without replying ; “one would think you were 
about conferring some great honor upon your 
family by your lofty manner, instead of degrad- 
ing 

A flitting smile passed over Miss Desmond’s 
delicate face. 


“T have told you before, Cousin Fanny, that 
it was the best thing I could do. Why need to 
waste words upon it ?” 

“The best thing you ean do, indeed! Can't 
you play upon the piano—can’t you paint, and 
draw, and talk in two or three | ” 

“Yes, I can play the last new polka or song, 
provided it isn’t very difficult. I can paint 
& little with crayons, and I can cay it’s a fine 
day, and bon soir in French and Italian. What 
& teacher of all these accomplishments I should 
make!” and the flitting smile ended in a scorn- 
fal langh. 

“You underrate yourself Anne, I know. 
Why, I heard Frank Hunter say last winter, 
that your voice was the sweetest contralto he 
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a good teac! 

“You are too provoking, Anne, I declare. 
Do tell me what particular vocation you think 
you have for dress-making, then,” said Miss 
Fanny Harper, sarcastically ; but the sneer did 
not affect Anne Desmond in the least—she an- 
swered as lightly as if it had been unspoken. 

“O, I have considerable taste I believe, in all 
due modesty for anything of that kind; you. 
| Know I always made Nurse Harris’s caps, and 
got up my own party dresses.” 

“I guess you'll find it’s another thing to get 
up everybody’s party dresses |” 

dare say J shall, Fanny,”’ answered Anne, 
with the least touch of sadness in her tone. 

“ Then do for pity’s sake give it up, and act 
like a rational being.” 

“ Now, Fanny, it wont do any good for. you 
to talk. Ihave made up my mind, and I shall 
abide by it.” 

“ To be a dress-maker ?” , 

“A dress-maker’s apprentice at first !” calmly 
answered Anne. 

« “Well, you always were perfectly set from a 
child. Ihope you'll get somebody to master 
that iron will some of these days.” 

‘‘Not where my duty is concerned—m® man 
or woman shall ever acquire that influence 
over me.” 

“Well, I’ve done trying, and now mean to 
‘wash my hands of you. I’ve done ull I could. 
I’ve given my advice, and promised ippeeoey: 
mend you as a teacher.” 

How Anne’s royal lips curled at this. 
“And if you persist in this odd whim, you 
must be aware, Anne, that we cannot—” 
“Associate. “I understand perfectly, Fanny ; 
you needn’t mince the matter,” interrupted 
Anne, very coldly. “I knew from the begin- 
ning how you would feel about this, and I am 
neither angry nor hurt—it is what I always ex- 
pected—'tis your character to do so—we shall 
not quarrel about that.” 

Mrs. Harper didn’t know whether to be of- 
fended or not; so she replied with some pique 
in her tones : 

“ Well, if you aint the curtest, most unfeeling 
girl Lever saw. You didn’t want me to cry 
about it, did you? How queer yon are, Anne 
Desmond ;” and Mrs. Harper rose to go, with a 
secret feeling that Anne wase somehow her su- 
perior, spite of poverty, misfortune, and her 
strange whims. 

“ Where are you going to work, Anne?” she 
asked, rather hesitatingly. 


ever heard” 


“© not at your dress-maker’s, Fanny, so 
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you wont be mortified by seeing me there. At 
Mrs. Bowen’s in C— street.” 

“ Well, good-by, you must let me know how 
you get along.” 

“Yes, and when the balance brings me up 
again in the scale of society, Fanny, I suppose 
Iean come and see you.” 

Again Mrs. Harper was nonplussed, as she 
often was with her Cousin Anne, and hastily 
took her leave. Anne Desmond did care for 
the painful necessity that compelled her to seek 
employment when her father died, and, contrary 
to all expectations, left her penniless; but she 
had an active, energetic mind, and one good 
friend, her,nurse house-keeper, and foster mother, 
who would as soon have thought ofdeserting her 
own flesh and blogd, as Anne; so the two had 
decided to take a small tenement and farnish it 
with some of the plainest furniture saved from 
the grand sale—thus, with what our heroine could 
earn, together with some property derived from 
the sale of some valuable jewels, pictures and 
trinkets of her own, they would eke out a 
subsistence. 

Anne had fondly imagined that she should 
be confined to the work room, but Mrs. Bow- 
en was too well aware of the advantage that 
fine face and lady-like bearing would be to her 
recepti6n room, to consent to this, so after 
certain hours,she was transformed to the so- 
called reception room. She made no remark 
at this, but bore it with a humility that was 
far prouder than most people’s pride. One 
day while showing a superb cloak to a young 
belle, the door opened and a lady and gentleman 
entered. Anne did not- look up, for it was no 
unusual thing for the male friends of the ladies 
to accompany them, but she was startled when 
the stylish girl she was conversing with, said, 
with great suavity : 

“How do you do, Mrs. Carlisle,” and then 
the pretty head returned the gentleman’s incli- 
nation with a little gratified nod. 

No wonder Anne was startled and interested, 
for this handsome man was Mr. Edward Car- 
lisle, a young lawyer and orator of great talents, 
as she could testify, having heard him lecture 
before the Lyceum that winter. By Mrs. Car- 
lisle’s request, which lady was the sister-in-law of 
_ the young man’s—Anne put on the dainty cloak 

and stood while they discussed the form and 
material, perfectly unconscious in her proud 
carelessness, how véry becoming the soft emerald 
hue was to her rose-tinted ‘complexion ; but 
Mrs. Carlisle, with her keen appreciation of bean- 
ty, was quite as much struck with the wearer 
as with the garment itself, and turning to her 


companion, who was watching the drays. and 
omnibusses with commendable attention, she 

said: “ N’ a’ t’elle pas la belle air, Edward 1” 

The bright color flushed up to Anne’s oval 
cheek, and the nextmoment the Parisian noyr- 
elty was lying over the back of a chair, and with 
haughty civility she folded her hands and 
awaited farther orders. Pretty little Miss Car- 
lisle had good sense and kind feeling, and her 
distress was only equal to her amazement, as 
she discovered that her handsome shop-woman 
understood French, 

“« How vexatious, Edward ; I had no idea that 
she could understand French. | I dare say she is 
a reduced gentlewoman.” 

“I dare say she is just what she seems, my 
little romantic sister, but you have no idea of 
any other class than your own; republican as 
you profess to be, you yet cannot imagine a 
seamstress understanding French. This is a 
country of public schools,-you must remember, 
and your heroine, most likely, is some poor man’s 
daughter, that has passed through one of these, 
and not having a vocation for teaching, or the 
opportunity perhaps, she has chosen with praise- 
worthy independence, her present profession.” 

“Pshaw! How you bring everything down 
to your plain practical standard.” 

“It will have to come there in the end, and it 
might first as last, for what I see.” 

“ Pooh, there are exceptions to every rule, 
and I know there is romance. connected with that 
girl, the romance at least of—” 

“* Having seen better days,’ that cant phrase,” 
laughed her companion. ‘O you are bound to 
make a heroine of her, I see. But democratic 
as you think you are, I am much mistaken, if 
when brought to the test—say of her becoming 
a member of our own family, that your repub- 
licanism would materially diminish.” 

“No such a thing, but I am sorry you judge 
me so rashly.” 

“Nay, my dear Bel, not harshly—it is only 
just ; for a woman brought up as you have been 
from infancy, in the midst of luxury, with not 
one reverse of fortune as yet, "tis next to im- 
possible to view these things as they really are. 
I speak about them from experience—for John 
and I carved our way upward, as - know, 
from. poverty.” 

“To distinction, Edward, and that is what I 
honor in you both, your undaunted courage and 
brave taleuts—now wasn’t that romance ?” 

“No, anything but that; it was steady, un- 
flinching perseverance.” 

“QO you horrible old realist!” playfully ex- 
claimed the lady, as she ran up the steps of her 
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“Miss Desmond, I wish you would call at 
Mrs. Carlisle’s, on your way home, and see what 
is the trouble with those dresses,’’ and Mrs. Bow- 
en handed Anne a slip of paper with the ad- 
dress written on it. It was an easy matter to 
find that stately residence, and Anne very soon 
was conferring with its mistress. 

“T wish you would stay this evening and alter 
them, miss—” 

“Desmond,” said Anne, quietly. 

The lady bowed in acknowledgement, and 
wenton. “It would obligeme very much if you 
could.” 

It was with great satisfaction that Mrs. Car- 
lisle heard Anne’s compliarte with this request, 
for she really cared far more about the dress- 
maker than the dressts. She was a very warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic little woman, and when 
once interested, was astaunch friend. Contrary 
to all Anne’s experience, when the tea bell rang, 
she was invited very quietly, and in a matter- 
of-course-way, to join them. Determined to 
show that skeptical Edward how in earnest she 
was, Mrs. Carlisle introduced the young seam- 
stress like a guest, for a lady—no matter in 
what circle accident had placed her, and the 
hostess felt that it was an easy thing to treat 
her as such. The skeptical Edward could not 
but acknowledge that his young vis-a-vis was a 
very lovely, high-bred woman, perhaps, too, he 
acknowledged she had la belle air. The conver- 
sation turned upon lectures, and the last was 
discussed with great interest. ‘ 

“Did you hear it, Miss Desmond?’ ques- 
tioned Mrs. Carlisle, turning to Anne. 

“No ma’am, I have attended but one this 
winter.” 4 

“ Which was that?” 

“The first.” 

Ang did not blush, as she pronounced this, 
though she was very well aware that the ora- 
tor of that evening was looking at her very 
closely with his bright blue eyes, but his sister- 

in law looked up and said with simplicity : 

“Why, then you heard Edward ; it was fanny 
you didn’t recognize him.” 

Anne thought it was very funny, but she 
didn’t say so ; and when the conversation turned 
on something else, she glanced up at the young 
man’s face, and met his arch smile with another 
as arch and sweet, but more evanescent—it was 
enough to make them feel a great deal better 
acquainted than a month of sober conversation, 
and when they retired, as was the usual custom, 
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gentleman watched Anne secretly, with some 


curiosity to know what was beneath that calm, 
professional exterior ; for one moment the mask 
had been off, and he had had a glimpse of her 
soul; that glimpse only excited the wish to. 
learn more, but with drooping head she silently 
worked away at the elegant silks, until at last a 
general silence ensued. At length, Frank, a 
little fellow of eight years, who was looking over 
a book of his father’s, turned to Anne, to whom 
he had taken a wonderful fancy, with : 

“ What's this? What does it mean?” 

It was a sentence of stenography, and our 
heroine, in a very low voice, explained and trans- 
lated it to him, but low as it was, it did not 
escape either Mrs. Carlisle’s or her brother’s 
ears, and that lady looking up from her work, 
said, with some surprise: 

“ That’s an unusual accomplishment for alady, 
Miss Desmond.” 

“ My father taught it to me,” was the only 
reply. 

Mrs. Carlisle glanced across at Edward with 
an expression that said as plainly as looks could 
say—‘ she has seen better days,”—and by way 
of leading her on, she said : 

“ What benefit did he think would accrue?” 

“He was a printer, ma’am, it was of great 
assistance to him at times.” 

Poor little Mrs, Carlisle, howher air castle. 
crumbled; she had been so sure that Anne’s fa- 
ther was an eminent man and scholar, and she 
could hardly ‘brook with patience, the lurking 
smile at the corners of Edward’s mouth, as this 
simple truth was so simply announced. But if 
the young man smiled at his pretty sister’s dis- 
comfiture—he was no less pleased with the no- 
ble simplicity of that reply. 

The work completed, Anne arose to go, she 
quietly accepting his offered escort. Mrs. Car~ 
lisle had begun really to feel much interest in An- 
ne, and it was odd how often after this she was 
wanted at her house to retrim or alter some dress. 

“Bel, I have an opportunity to put your vaunt- 
ed republicanism to the test,” and Mr. Edward 
Carlisle threw down his book and flung his head 
back tomeet his sister’s eyes, not long after this. 
“ Well out with it, some of your teasing non- 
sense, I suppose.” 

“There is no nonsense about it; it is just 
this. Iam going to make Anne Deemond my 
wife, if she will have me.” 

“Why, Edward,” she said, hastily, “I nev-. 
er was 80 surprised in my life; you always 
laughed at my romantic notions Yegarding her.” 
“TI think it is quite a natural thing for a 
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some, intellectual woman, to fall in love with 
her.” 

Mrs. Carlisle laughed. “How many hand- 
some, intellectual women have you mingled with 
before, pray 

“Ah, but my time hadn’t come, then, Bel.” 

“Well, you’re ‘a queer lover, anyway; do tell 
me, Edward, if you ever send her flowers, 
books, or any of the delightful trifles lovers cas- 
ually lavish on their- sweethearts ¢” , 

“ Never !” 

“I knew you hadn’t, you heathen, you!” 

“Hark a moment. I respected her situation 
too much to do so, until I had made her an of- 
fer of my hand. I know too many young 
men who never go any farther with girls in her 
position, than to send them flowers and gifts; 
if she should accept your humble servant, I 
think you will not find me tardy in loverlike 
accomplishments, Bel.” 

“ You're a noble fellow. I wish you success.” 

“And you will welcome her as a sister ;” he 
said, fixing his bright eyes upon her as he rose 
to leave the room. 

“ Yes, indeed I will. I may perhaps have 
felt a little disappointment at first, for as you 
said, it is hard to overcome the influences of 
society, especially when I found it was coming 
home to you, Ned, you whom I have always 
thought too good for anybody, but my own 
noble husband’s father and yours was a carpen- 


, tet, Ned, and now I think of it, I believe my 


grandmother was a seamstress, $0 those that 
live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. 
But where are you going ?” 

“To learn my fate,” he said, smiling half 
comically, half sadly. 

“And do you doubt the issue ?” 

“TI shouldn’t be a lover, if I did not; beside 
you must remember there has been no tender 
little love passages—no flirting. I go without 
any of the sweet securities which accompany 
most lovers, for she is a woman, Bel, who does 
not put fame, fortune, or fine looks in the bal- 
ance,—and would most likely say as a character 
said in one of the articles of your favorite Put- 
nam :—‘If Shakspeare loved me, and I did not 
love him, how could I marry him?” 

“T shall hate her if she does not accept you,” 
was the very womanly response, as the young 
man closed.the door. 

But dear little Mrs. Carlisle had no cause to 
put her threat into execution, for Anne had long 
appreciated that noble-hearted young gentleman, 
too much, so she thought, with many blushes, 
for her own peace of mind. A few days after, 


Edward Carlisle had been an accepted lover, 


Anne was returning from dinner to. her work, 
in her much worn, and rather rusty black dress, 
common shawl, and last year’s bonnet. She 
usually chose the least frequented street, because 
it was the nearest, but tempted by the warm 
spring sunshine, and the bright blue sky, she 
turned into the fashionable thoroughfare. 

Edward Carlisle was standing on the steps of 
the —— House, in company with several young 
men, when one of them taking his cigar from 
his mouth, said, with a good deal of animation : 

“By Jove, Carlisle, there’s a girl fit to bea 
princess by her stately step,” and flinging his 
cigar away, he sprang down the steps, saying, 
“T’ll see her face, or my name’s not Charlie How- 
ell. She works for Mrs. Bowen.” 

“Not without my leave, Charlie—that girl is 
my affianced wife,” said Edward Carlisle, with 
sharpness, as he left the astonished group and 
hastily joined Anne. After our heroine had 
served her term out with Mrs. Bowen, which she 
persisted in doing, they were married in church. 

Mrs. Harper was deeply mortified as she re- 
membered the stand she had taken, but she only 
tossed her head, as she said, that “such people 
as the Carlisles could afford to marry anybody.” 

About this time the elder Mrs. Carlisle was 
summoned to her drawing-room to receive a cer- 
tain Mrs. Lofton with her daughter, and Charlie 
Howell. “I know what she’s come for,” she 
said, a little indignant, to her husband. 

“ What ?” 

“ Q, to quiz me on account of this mesalliance, 
as she calls it. She’ll find she’s caught a tartar.” 

As she had anticipated, Mrs. Lofton, after a 
few common places, said in her smooth tones : 

“T was so sorry when I heard of your broth- 
er’s marriage.” 

“Sorry! what for? We were delighted.” 

“©, of course it is well to make the best of 
such things, but her position was so low.” 

“T don’t know what you call position 
Lofton, when you speak of a woman like my 
sister-in-law, highly educated and accomplished, 
being beneath us ; if you allude to her occupation 
I must say it is very poor taste for us Ameri- 
cans to scoffattrade. Why my husband’s father 
was a carpenter,and I believe your mother learned 
to make coats and pants of my grandmother.” 

This was a home thrust little expected, and 
little relished, but it wouldn’t do to seem offend- 
ed, for besides being a mutual disclosure, Mrs. C. 
was too important a person to get offended with. 

“ By Jove, she’s a sensible woman !” exclaim- 
ed Charlie Howell, as‘they walked home ; she 
might teach us all common sense—but there are 
few dress-makers like Mrs. Edward Carlisle.” 
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THE LITTLE MOURNER. 


BY ANNETTE PARNHAM. 
Calm in its silent coffin, . 
An infant sleeper lay, 
Upon whose placid features, 
Still shone life’s parting ray. 


White the simple robe he wore, 
And fairest flowers prest 

Pallid brow and sunken cheek, 
And that soft, snowy breast. 


O, beautiful the sleeper, 
Reposing midst the flowers, 
All mindless of earth’s sorrows, 

And of the gliding hours. 


There sat the mourning mother, 
Close by her infant dead ; 

And there the anguished father 
Bowed low his aching head. 


’ Beside them sat their daughter, 
In her own little chair; 


Rosy cheeked and raby lipped, 
The sweetest mourner there. 


She a mourner? Does she know, 
What knows her weeping mother? _ 
That ne’er again while flowers bloom, 
She'll see her “‘ baby brother?” 


Prayer is said, the hymn is sung, 
‘The last fond kiss is given; 

Mourners leave the silent room, 
Bowed to the will of heaven. 


Like a spirit through the door, 
Back bounds the little weeper, 

And, springing in a vacant chair, 
Bends o’er the lovely sleeper. 


Thinking no eye beheld her, 
Deeming no mortal near, 

Quick her farewell kiss she gives, 
And drops her parting tear. 


That sister's kiss—was ever 
Sadder given to the dead? 

Or e’er upon the pallid brow, 
Sineerer tear-drops shed? 


JOE GRUMMETT'S VISIT TO THE THEATRE. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


“T promisep to tell you about that play as I 
seed at the theatre, didn’t I?” said Joe Grum- 
mett, as he came forward from the quarter-deck, 
where he had been receiving some directions 
from the mate. ‘‘ Wal, jist come out on the 
jib-boom, and lend me a hand to clap a new 
sarvice onto the jib-stay, and 1’ll get the yarn 
on stretch ; there’s about an hour’s work to do, 
and we'll hey plenty of time.” Slinging the 
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silk shirt, and a pair of yaller drawers, that made 
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lanyard of a marlinspike and tar bucket round 

his neck, and tossing the serving mallet and a 
big ball of spun-yarn to me, he lazily worked 
himself out upon the spar, whither I followed. 

Having seated ourselves in a comfortable posi- 

tion astride the boom, horse-back fashion, he 
commenced slowly stripping off the old service ; 
for Joe, like all veteran sailors, knew how to use 
up time doing a job in pleasant weather. : 

“ Wal, let’s see, whereabouts did I leave off? 

O, yes, I reckerlect,—’twas jist where Nance 
and I had got some seats, wasn’t it? Wal, we 
sets there, waitin’ to see what would happen, 
when we hears a little bell rang, jist abaft the 
big square-sail, and they began to clew it up. 
All hands must have had hold of the gear, for 
the clewlines, buntlines, leachlines, and spilling- 
lines were all manned at once, and the sail was 
rolled up as quick and snug as ever You saw it 
done aboard a man-of-war. Why; lord love ye, 
half a dozen men could hev furled it, if it had 
been blowing a hurricane. Jist slew your back 
behind 
the stay.” 

Afver I had complied with this somewhat 
startling request, Joe proceeded. 

“The name of the first play was Otheller, « or 
suthing near the size of that,—one of the plays, 
you know, as was written by Shakespeer, the 
same one as wrote Robinson Crusoe, Jack Shep- 
pard, and the rest of them books they call Mary- 
ats nuvils. ‘As soon as the sail was furled, you 
could seeclear across the deck. First there was 
what looked like a street, two or three houses, 
and a building that I took to be a house of cor- 
rection; but it couldn’t hev been meant fer a 
street, neither, for they had green woolen pave- 
ments, and that’s suthing as I never seed in all 
my going about. Pretty soon a couple of chaps 
come in, talking together. It seemed they had 
suthing agin a chap by the name of Moore. I 
found out, afore it was done, as how it was the 
same one that they called Otheller ;—some- 
times they’d call him one name, sometimes 
tother, so I spect his whole name was Otheller 
Moore. ’Taint no great shakes of a name, to 
be sure, but I s’pose they thought it was good 
enough fer e black man. 

“ Wal, they kept walkin’ about, and talking to 
each other about this Moore,—it appeared they 
wanted to come some game on him, I couldn’t 
make out what, exactly, bat it must have been — 
to throw his chest overboard, put tar in his go- 
ashore coat pockets, or suthing of that kind, to 
spite him. They had on an almighty gallus- 
looking rig, I tell ye. One of ’em had a blue- 
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him look like one of them yaller-legged snipes ; 
then he had a little bit.of a.cloak, that he’d stole 
from some child, slung over one of his shoulders. 
T’other chap had on a pair of red flannel drawers, 
and a tin jacket; but what took my eye was the 
boots they had on ’em. I s’pose they got ’em 
from some brick-layer, or maybe they were hod- 
carriers theyselves. Anyways, they had been 
- travelling about where there was mortar, fer the 
lime had took all-the color out of ’em, and the 
legs was a slouchin’ down round their feets, like 
as if they were standing in a couple of flower- 


four-story house, about twelve foot high, and 
begins to hail the crew inside. Whoever it was 
they were after didn’t keer mach about turning 
out at first, but they kept yelling ‘breakers and 
pirates,"@0’s to skeer ’em into it like. Pretty 
‘soon an old chap sticks his figger-head out of the 
third story winder, which was about five inches 
higher than the heads of the chaps on the green- 
flannel sidewalk, and axed ’em what they want- 
ed. They turned to and began to spin a long 
twister to him, about Otheller’s walking off with 
the slack of his daughter, that made him as 
ravin’ as a foremast hand on a short allowance. 
When the cove in the tin jacket sees what a row 
he has kicked up, he takes his self off out of the 
way, and leaves him with the baby’s cloak to 
have it out alone. Ina little while the old cove 
that had been at the winder comies out of the 
door, and half a dozen marines with him, 
each of ’em with a stick in his hand, and one 
end of it blazing, to make a smoke I s’pose, fer 
there was plenty of light without them. 

. When he seed there was nobody there to be 
afeared of, he began to blow. Kirst he blowed 
everybody and everything an inch high and a 
day old; then he travels fore and aft on the 
green flannel, and looking up to the tops of the 
houses, he goes to work talking to one of the 
chimneys. He said that the gal was his daugh- 
ter, and, what was more, she was @ relative of 
his own, and sooner than have such a colored 
son-in-law as Moore was, he’d chuck her over- 
board. 

“When he thought the chimney anderstood 
all about it, he slews round, and axes yaller-legs 
ef he knows where Otheller has stowed his self ? 
He said he did, so they all started off to find 
him, the marines walking as if they’d got jiggers 
in their feet, and the old chap declaring that ef 
so be he finds Moore he’ll cut his tail off, close 
to his ears. 

“ As soon as they had gone, somebody whis- 
tled, when the street split in the middle, and 
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slid ont of sight each side, leaving in the place 
of it another street jist like the first, only instead 
of the house of correction buildin’, there was a 
sort of three cent grog shop; in front of it was 
standin’ the tin jacket chap, who they called 
Tague, and Otheller, who was just another sich 
a looking chap as our cook, 

“ Wal, tin jacket turns to and spins a cuffer 
to Otheller, about how mach he thinks of him, 
and what he’d do fer him ef he had a chance. 
While they were chaffing away to each other, 
the gal’s dad and his marines comes in from one 
side, and a lootenant they called Casho comes 
in from the other, with more marines, and more 
burnt sticks. The old man pitches right into 
Otheller, and calls him all the no-sailor names 
ever ye heered, and says as how he’d put suthing 
into his darter’s tea as had made a fool of her, 
and, to tell the truth about it, I guess the old 
cock was more than half right, or, what’s more 


likely, the gal wasn’t no great shakes, or she 


would hev got a chap with a cleaner face. 

“ The old cove wanted to take Otlieller to the 
calaboose, but Casho said as how that would not 
do, anyway, for he mast go with him somewhere 
else. He couldn’t do both, so he split the differ- 
ence, and went up to the police court. 

“ Soon as they had gone, the bo’sun whistled, 
and the street came to pieces again. Right 
abaft of where the street had been, they were 
having the police court, and when they twitched 
the houses away each side, I conld see right into 
it. Alot of old codgers was a setting there, 
dressed up in women’s clothes, silk and far, and 
sich like traps. I thought at first they was 
strong-minded women, but Nance said as how it 
couldn’t be so, fer they had whiskers, tho’ she 
didn’t know but whiskers was one of the women’s 
rights. Howsever, as soon as they began to 
speak, I knowed they couldn’t be strong minded 
women at all, fer they talked quite respectful 
like, and didn’t abuse anybody. 

“I expect they must hev been Rooshuns, 
them chaps, fer they seemed to be in a tremen- 
dous flutter about the Turks. After they had 
talked awhile, the gal’s father comes in, lugging 
along Tague and the fugitive. The old chap 
goes right to work and enters a complaint agin 
Otheller, same as a police would agin you or 
me fer gettin’ sprung, and kicking up a muss. 
He talked it into ’em strong, and wanted them 
to send him over to the house of reformation, or 
some sich place; but they didn’t seem to want 
to do that, fer they had some work cut out fer 
him to do as would pay ’em better. 

“The head judge, who they called the duck, 
told Otheller that he might say whateyer he 
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Tikea clear his self. When he hears that, he 
squares,round, facing right away from the judge, 
and looking straight wp to the top of the theatre, 
makes a speech to.’em, and a stunnin’ speech it 
was, too—it showed him to be a smart feller, 
and the way he polepered, must hey tickled ’em 
considerable. 

“TI wish I could remember what it was he 
said, Iused to know part of it onct, but I’ve 
forgot it. Anyway, it began, ‘Most pompous, 
grave, and reverend sinners; my very noble and 
approved good fellers; that I hev lugged off 
this old cove’s daughter is as true as the log-line. 
We've got spliced, that’s a fact; and that’s jist 
the figger-head and bowsprit of all the shines as 
I’ve cutup. Rude am 1’—no—yes—‘ rude am 
I’—well, never mind that, I can tell you the 
meaning of it jist as well. First he begins to 
brag, and tells them that he’s been raising the 
deuce,generally,ever since he was seven years old. 

The old man, thinking as how Otheller was 
a spreading it on rather thick, wants the gal 
brought into court; so while an officer is gone 
to arrest her, Otheller turns to and gives ’em 
what he calls ‘a round unvarnished tail.’ 
_ “The amount of it was, that he and the gal’s 

father used to be chummies, and when he went 
to their house he would spin twisters to em; 
some of the yarns.would be about what he’d 
seen, and a precious sight more about what he 
hadn’t seen, ’'m thinking. According to his 


story, the gal was mightily tickled with the . 


yarns,—fer the dingy looking sarpent laid all 
the blame onto. her,—-and axed him if so be he’d 
got any shipmates.that could spin a yarn as well 
as he, cause ef there was any sich chap, and he 
wanted anything of her, he could hev it jist like 
winkin’. Otheller’said he seed he was cornered, 
and so give in, and they got spliced at onct. 

_ “The head judge allowed that he didn’t think 
Otheller was much to blame, nor the gal either ; 
and he reckoned ef his own daughter had as 
many twisters spun to her, what ballast she had 
aboard wouldn’t be enough to keep her on an 
even keel. 

“Just then, in walks the gal herself. The 
old man dips into her at onct, and axes her 
whose flag she was cruising under, and ef she 
could see her commodore knocking about the 
court house anywhere? The officer hadn’t given 
her half time enough to trim her sails properly, 
and about a fathom of her mainsail was towing 
astern of her. It seemed mightily in her way, 
especially when she tacked ship; but she didn’t 
mind it much, and comes for’ard into the court, 
leoking no more ashanfed of herself than if she’d 
had a white man fer a husband. 
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“When she gets up abreast of the judge, she 
heaves to, and says as how she can see two com- 
modores ; one of ’em, her father, she had sailed 
under a and while; but as she hadn’t signed 
ony.agtiaiee ne compelled her to stay by him all 
the time, she had deserted and shipped in 
Otheller’s craft, and calculated to sail under the 
black flag until sich time as she should be pro- 
nounced unseaworthy, When the old man 
heered that, he caved in at onct, and told her to 
go to the old scratch her own way, fer he would 
have nothin’ to do with any sich piratical lookin’ 
craft. 

“Now d’ye know what I’d hey done ef that 
had been my daughter? hev jist wallop- 
ed her until sich time as she felt better. I aint 
going to give no opinion on the slavery ques- 
tion as they could bring agin me at a ‘lection; 
fer there’s no knowin’ but what they’d want to 
make a president of me one of these days,— 
sailors is a looking up these times, I tell ye, fer 
a chap that not long ago was settin’ straddle of 
the yard-arm. of a whaler, is now settin’ straddle 
of a guverner’s cheer, a haulin’ out the. weather- 
earing of the State of Massachusetts. 

“Tl hev to ball off the rest of the yarn ina 
hurry, fer the mate will be coming for’ard to 
see what keeps us so long. Wal, soon as every- 
thing was cleared up about the gal, they sends 
Otheller off to fight the Turks. Jist then anoth- 
er street slides along in front of the court-room 
and boxes the judges up, and they are there yet 
fer all 1know. I didn’t expect to. see Othel- 
ler agin fer six months at least, as he had so 
much fighting to do; but you see I didn’t begin 
to know how smart he was, fer it wasn’t more 
than ten minutes afore he comes back and says 
he’s flogged the Turks like a sack. 

“ Now that’s what I call doing things up in a 
hurry. It’s a pity the allies can’t send halfa 
dozen jist sich colored chaps as him out to the 
Black Sea, it’s jist the place fer ’em; ef they 
were half as smart as he was, they’d bring Sebas- 
topol home in their jacket-pocket, and travel 
by telegraph at that; but I reckon sich chaps 
aint quite as plenty now as they used to be. 

“Otheller hadn’t been home long, afore Iague, 
the tin jacket chap, begins tq spin twisters to 
him about his wife,—Testimony, they called 
her, or some sich name. He said as how, among 
other things, she’d been giving away his clothes. 
He didn’t mind it much at first,—I s’pose he 
didn’t miss anything that he keered much about, 
—but lague kept pitching into him every now 
and again, and Otheller got madder and madder ; 
he kept jawing Testimony, and calling her all 
sorts of names. 
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“ After a while, Iague comes to him, with a 
reg’ lar cuffer about Testinfony’s giving or pawn- 
ing a handkerchief to that tieutenant, Mike 
Casho,—an Irishman, I expect, by his name,— 
that sets him raving like a love sick seulpin ; he 
yelled and hooted, capsized onto his beam ends, 
wiggled and squirmed round on the deck, like 
forty thousand rattail snakes. 

“T couldn’t see anything about the handker- 
chief to make such afass about. It was nothing 
but a nasty little piece of white canvass,—I 
wouldn’t hev made sich a fool of myself fera 
hundred jist like it. After he gets tired of lay- 
ing on the deck, he comes up on his pins again, 
and has a good long spell of real four story 
cussing, which kind of relieved him, as it 
many another chap afore and since that time. 
When he got cooled down a bit, he makes up 
his mind that he wont do anything very awful 
at first, but will jet the solar system keep on 
about as it is for a few days longer, and content 
himself, in the mean time, by killing everybody 
in it. 

“The next place you see into is a room with 
a bed in it. Testimony and another woman 
‘was there, talking about things they orto hev 
been ashamed of. After a while, Testimony 
‘turns in fer a snooze, with all her clothes on, so 
as to be ready in case she’s called out in a hurry 
to reef topsails, I s’pose. Jist then Otheller 
comes in, looking as savage as a shark’s step- 
mother, and tells the other woman to top her 
boom out of that, quicker than greased light- 
ning, or he’ll cut her up like old junk. After 
she’d sloped, he slews round, and axed Testi- 
mony if she’d said her prayers? She wanted to 
know what business it was to him? He told 
her that ef it wasn’t disagreeable to her, he 
would like to cut her throat. She didn’t seem 
to think it was any great shakes of an offer at 
first, but after a while he talked it into her, and 
she laid down and was killed as if she was used 
to it. 

“Instead of cutting her throat, he took a pil- 
low and put it about six inches one side of her 
head, and held it there about three quarters of a 
minute, then he takes it up and ‘axes her ef she 
is dead? She squirmed, and said ‘not much.’ 
Then he claps it down agin, and holds it about 
seven seconds longer. While he was holding it 
there, the other woman rushes in, and axes him 
what he’d been up to? He owned right up 
that he’d killed her. She squealed out like a 
whipped pig, and called him all the smutty faced 
things she could lay her tongue to,—and she had 
some tongue, that woman. ” 


“When Testimony heered what was going 
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on, she makes up her mind to come to a bit; 80 
she wiggles a little, and sings out that Otheller 
lies about it, fer she-killed ‘herself, and ‘will do it 


again; then she gives a squeak, and said as how 


she was dead. I spose she was, for she sneezed 
a litle while after. Thé woman hearing ’em 
both say she was dead, couldn’t help believing 
it, and goes out to call the watch. 

“Pretty soon in comes Casho, Tague, yaller 
legs, and a slew of old codgers. They mittens 
onto Otheller, and axes him ‘what he'd cut up 
*such a shine as that for” He goes to work and 
tells "em about Testimony’s giving away his 
clothes and handkerchiefs. 

“The woman, who was Iague’s wife, when 
she hears that, says that what Tague had said 
was a lie, fer she had found the handkerchief 
herself. She was going on with a big twister, 
when Jague jumps up and pokes a blunt cutlass 
under her arm; she tips over and says as how 
she’s dead. Iague owns up that he’d lied, and 
Otheller pokes a cutlass under his arm, and he 
says he’s half dead. Then Otheller makes 
another speech, does some more braying, takes 
a sheath-knife and pokes it under his own arm, 
comes down all in a heap, and says he’s dead 
his self. 


“They'd got sticking énch other so fast that 


they began to be afeared nobody would be left 
to put out the lights, so they dropped the square- 
sail, boarded the tack, hauled the sheet aft, and 
*twas allover, ~ 

“ Hillo,—there comes ‘the mate, to give us a 
blowing fer being so long''on this job; show 
yourself lively, now, and make as ef you was to 
work. You'd get the gout, settin’ there so long 
doing nothing.” 


SWEARING EXTRAQRDINARY. 

A correspondent in Ottawa county, Michigan, 
from whom we are always glad to hear, gives us 
the following “Scene in the Mayor’s Court at 
Grand Rapids,” Mayor Charck presiding. Wit- 
ness called up to be sworn by the clerk: | 

Clerk—Yonu do solemnly swear—— 

Mayor (with dignity)—Stop! The witness 
will hold up his t hand. 
tay man has no right hand, your 

nor. 

Mayor (with some.asperity)—Let him hold up 
his Jeft hand, then. 

Clerk—He has had the misfortune to lose his 
left hand also, as your honor will perceive. 

Mayor (savagely)—Tell him to hold up his 
right leg, then; a man cannot be sworn in this 
court without holding up something! Silence, 
gentlemen! Our dignity must be preserved! 

Witness sworn on one leg.)—Kni 


Men have more sym h with others’ 
peciey—women with thelr adversity. 
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Though love within their sweet depth lies, 
"Tis not for me they shine. | 

Give not again that lily hand, 
So cold when pressed by me; ? 

So cold it makes the heart to stand, 
Which only beats for thee 


O, speak not in those dulcet tones, 
Like music o’er the main; 
Ateach, the weary spirit owns, 
Its love that loves in vain. 

Yet no, ah no, still let me not 
From sight at least be driven ; 
And though by thee unseen, forgot, 

Still let me dream of heaven. 


The shell, when far from ocean borne, 
Still mourns its native sea; 

Pressed to the ear, ’tis heard to mourn 
In saddest melody. 

Thus, like the shell, my spirit sighs, 
Condemned afar to rove; 

And cast upon life’s desert, dry, 
Still mourns its sea of love. 


THE LUCKY SHOT: 
—oR,— 
FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


BY WILLIAM MACKINTIRE. 


Some years ago, there lived in one of the south- 
ern American cities, a rich old planter who had 
no children, and whose wife had deceased some 
twelve years prior to the date of my story. He 
had a young nephew, however, upon whom he 
had bestowed his diminutive favors, from time 
to time, and whom he thought he would one 
day make his heir—perhaps, if he should chance 
to die, which he religiously hoped might never 
be the case, however ! 

He had always been avaricious and parsimo- 
nious—two most extraordinarily unusual facts 
in the composition of a southern planter—yet, 
nevertheless, existing prominently in the char- 
acteristics of Edward Roser. As he grew older, 
though he still grew richer, he became more and 
more miserly, and less desirous to quit this 
world and leave his gold behind him. 

His nephew had been a patron of the turf and 
other sporting matters as long as he had had the 
opportunity to spend his uncle’s money, and he 
frequently found himself at the faro-table, where 
he had been a winner. When old Ned Roser, 
as the miserly planter was familiarly called, 
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| heard of his nephew’s occupation, however, he 


took offence at it, and refused to supply him 
longer with means. 

“You must go to work, Fred,” said the old 
man to him one day, crustily. “At your age I 
had earned nigh two thousand dollars, with my 
own hands. I’m getting poor. Cotton doesn’t 
sell so well as formerly, and sugar is got to be a 
drug in the market. Nobody uses sugar, now, 
and my slaves, will starve if times don’t get 
quickly better. Go to work, boy. Earn your 
money, and you wont go to billiard-saloons, 
horse-races, or cock-pits, and you'll forget the — 
name of rouge et noir—do you hear?” 

“But, uncle—” 

“Yes, yes, I see. I know all about it. You’ve 
got into debt. I’m glad of it. Pay up, when 
you can get the money. But go to work. I'll 
give and lend you no more.” 

And his affectionate relative, on whom he had 
thus far been dependent for his resources, strode 
out of the house, attempting to whistle for the 
first time in his life! 

Ten days after this agreeable interview, old 
Roser gave his nephew, Frederic Rawdon, a 
hint that his house could no longer afford him 
accommodations. And the young spendthrift 
was forced to anticipate being literally turned 
out of doors, by packing his trunk, and seeking 
lodgings elsewhere. 

Tempting his fortune for a time afterwards, he 
was a constant attendant at an obscure gaming- 
house in the city where he had lived from his 
youth up, but he was of late a loser. At length 
he had run out all his means, and he was forced 
to be a looker-on, only, for a while. 

Flushed with wine, one evening, he offered a 
remark at which another youthful associate took 
offence, and they quarrelled. This young man 
had got still lower in the scale than himself, and 
his losses and mortifications had deeply affected 
him. Thelodgings of Fred. Rawdon were onthe 
ground floor of a house not far distant from the 
gaming-den,and when Fred. went out on the night 
of the altercation, he passed directly to his room 
to retire, as he felt himself nervous and unwell. 
A few minutes afterwards he was startled by the 
sudden report of a pistol near his door, and he 
sprang up to find a man that staggered wildly 
towards him—in, at his open door—and who 
fell, at his feet, with a small pistol in his hand, 
while the blood was streaming fearfully from his 
mouth and nostrils! 

He raised him up, and saw that it was the 
youth with whom he had lately quarrelled, and 
who he knew had been a desperate loser at rou- 


lette, during the last week or two. Ina fit of 
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frenzy at his continued ill luck, he had com- 
mitted suicide : and before Fred. Rawdon could 
make up his mind what to do, his late antago- 
nist was stone dead. The pistol ball had pierced 
his brain! 

It was not an uncommon thing to hear the re- 
port of fire-arms in that neighborhood, and as 
no one was seen after the noise, it was supposed 
by those who chanced to hear the explosion, to 
be anything save what it was in reality. And 
so no one meddled with the affair outside of 
Fred’.s lodgings. 

But he was in a dilemma. The young man 
was dead, in his room—they had publicly quar- 
relled—the report of the pistol must have been 
overheard, and Fred. Rawdon was alarmed for 
the consequences of all this chain of unlucky 
circumstances, when they should come to be 

linked connectedly together. 

What must he do? If heshould fly, he would 
be pursued and taken, and a trial before any 
jury in the country would surely condemn him, 
with such evidence against him. If he remain- 
ed there, and were found with the mutilated 
dead body of his late antagonist, his doom was 
certain. If he applied to his uncle for aid and 
counsel, he felt certain that old Roser would 
most likely assure him that if he had been hon- 
estly employed at work, as he had advised him, 
he would not have quarrelled with the young 
man, and probably shot him, afterwards! If he 
ran out into the street, and proclaimed the facts, 
just as they had happened, the mob would laugh 
athim, or “lynch” him on the spot—for half 
an hour had already elapsed since the report of 
the pistol had been heard, and he would first be 
asked what he had been doing all that time, 
alone in his own room, with the body of the evi- 
dently murdered man! 

Nevertheless, Fred. Rawdon was as innocent 
of that man’s blood, of course, as old Roser him- 
self; but this truth could not help him—and he 
began to cast about him for a release from his per- 
ious predicament. He could wait till midnight, 
and then drag the body out and leave it in the 
street. Ifhe were not discovered in the act, this 
might do—provided he could get rid of the blood- 
stains that unfortunately marked his door, his 
floor, and his bed-clothes, where the wounded 
man had first staggered about before he fell in 
his apartment. 

He reflected a few minutes longer, and then 
turned the key in his outer door, and resolved to 
seize whatever he could find readily, and fly from 
the town forever. He was not long in carrying 
the preliminaries of this plan into execution. 

Upon examining the pockets of the deceased 
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young gambler, Fred. found that he had evident- 
ly been sailing under false colors, for he had been 
known as one Deschampe, a creole from Louis- 
iana—while from letters and marks in his mem- 
oranda-book, it was evident that his real name 
was Le Grand; and he was a Frenchman, prob- 
ably from Paris or France, direct, though he 
had spoken English respectably. His purse con- 
tained near a hundred sovereigns, his pocket- 
book as much more in value of bank notes, his 
gold watch was a fine one, and he wore a rich 
cluster of diamonds set in antique style—all of 
which young Rawdon secured, on the principle 
that he would be suspected and run down, if 
possible, at best, and he might as well be “killed 
for a sheep as a lamb.” 

Within an hour from the time of his decision, 
Fred. Rawdon was out of the reach of pursuit— 
having left the body where it fell, and fled with 
all possible despatch to the sea coast, determined 
upon quitting America at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. On the following evening the papers 
contained an account of the sad affair in this 
wise : 


“A shocking scene occurred at the lodging- 
house of Mr. Frederic Rawdon, this morning. 
The young man was nephew to our respected 
fellow-citizen, Edward Roser, Esq., and was 
well on yesterday evening. He had unfortu- 
nately become addicted to gaming, latterly, and 
having been more unlucky than usual, it is sup- 
posed that ina fit of despair at his losses, he 
committed suicide last evening, by shooting him- 
self through the head with a pocket-pistol. 

“The body was found at eleven o’clock to- 
day, and it isin the recollection of the neigh- 
bors that the report of a shot was heard last 
evening there, when it is now supposed that the 
tragedy took effect ; though no notice was taken 
of the circumstance at the moment. The body 
of Mr. Rawdon was not marked, but his face 
was so swollen and disfigured by the wound 
and the powder, that it was impossible almost to 
recognize him, except from his dress, and the 
fact that he was near his own bed, locked up in 
his own room where the fatal deed must have 
been committed. 

“His uncle, Mr. Roser, is in deep distress at 
this untimely event; he has no children of his 
own, and had already determined to make young 
Rawdon his heir. No letters have as yet been 
found on the premises, explaining the cause of 
this act, but there can be little doubt that the 
general belief is correct, that Rawdon died, by 
his own hands, in a fit of desperation, occasion- 
ed by his late poor luck at the gaming-table. 
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He was a liberal and good-hearted fellow, and 
will be missed, notwithstanding the fact that he 
had faults—as who of us has not? The remains 
of the unfortunate young man are now in pos- 
session of the coroner, and after the inquest, 
the body will be handed over to Mr. Roser for 
interment.” 


Such was the newspaper account of young 
Rawdon’s death. And in the mean time Fred. 
was urging his way to the Atlantic coast, not 
in the very best of spirits, to be sure, under these 
circumstances—but worth a score of dead men, 
at least! 

‘The suicide was attired in a plain suit of clothes 
not unlike that worn usually by Rawdon and 
other young men of his age and class. When 
Fred. left his room, he did not unlock his door, 
but made his exit by the window. The dead 
man was found, therefore, under circumstances 
that pointed directly to the known occupant of 
* the room, and his features were so mutilated by 
the wound that destroyed him, that no other in- 
dividual was thought of by those who found him. 
And, as the Frenchman was but little known in 
the city, his disappearance was not alluded to at 
all. Thus matters stood—the dead man was 
duly buried at old Roser’s expense, and Fred. 
Rawdon soon after sailed for England. 

Two menths from the night of the tragedy 
we have described, a young man sat in a lunch 
room in the city of London, discussing the mer- 
its of achop and a cup of claret. He was well 
dressed, and nothing extraordinary about his 
manners or appearance could have elicited at- 
tention. He was a stranger in the great British 
metropolis, and said very little to anybody. As 
he was finishing his meal, however, a rather 
dashing looking Londoner approached the table 
where he sat, and bade him good evening. 

The young man alluded to, was our friend 
Rawdon, who had just arrived in the city, and 
the other was a noted “ gentleman of the town,” 
a good observer of men and things, generally, in 
the London world. He was fashionably attired, 
had a dashing and agreeable air of his own, and 
saw at a glance that Fred. Rawdon was evidently 
anew comer. Fred. was pleased with the gen- 
tleman’s politeness, for he was alone, in a strange 
land—and the result of their first interview was 
just what Mr. Tracey—as he called himself—an- 
ticipated. The bill was paid by Fred. after they 
had enjoyéd a bottle of wine—and they left the 
restaurant in company. 

“Which way?” asked Rawdon, as they 
emerged from the door of the lunch-room. 

“To Stanton’s,” said Tracey, “if you like.” 


“Stanton? Who is he?” inquired Rawdon. 

“ The best billiard-room in all Lun’un, sir,” 
replied Tracey, coolly. “You play a good 
game. Come, you can have some fine sport, 
there.” 

Rawdon was astonished! How Mr. Tracey 
could possibly be aware of his weakness—three 
thousand miles, as he was, from home—was en- 
tirely beyond his comprehension. 

“ Or, if you prefer it,” continued Tracey, with- 
out observing Rawdon’s embarrassment at all, 
“we'll try the bank at Flores’s saloon.” 

“No, not now. Excuse me, Mr. Tracey, but 
you have made a mistake.” 

“Not at all, my young friend. This card 
you have given me here, bears the name of some 
friend of yours, I presume—John Edwards. 
I’ve no doubt he’s a very nice fellow. Where is 
yours ” 

Rawdon was astounded! Could it be possible 
that he was known in London? He thought a 
moment, hesitated, looked in Mr. Tracey’s face, 
and said : 

“ What—what do youmean ?” 

“I mean, then, Mr. Rawdon,”—responded his 
new-made acquaintance, “that it’s hardly worth 
your while te begin in this way with me. If you 
prefer to be known here as John Edwards, I 
have no objection to’ your choice—but I know 
you, Fred. Rawdon, that’s all!” 

“And what do you know of me ?” asked Fred., 
a goed deal disturbed, by this bluff disclosure. 

“‘ Nothing—nothing, whatever—if you so de- 
sire it. But I have heard that you play well 
at billiards and roulette, that you know a herse 
from a handsaw, that you have lived pretty fast 
thus far, that you have left your man behind 
you, and that you are heir to old Roser’s fat 
estate in Alabama! Do we now understand 
each other ?” 

Rawdon could not reply for a moment—but 
he soon recovered from his surprise, and asked: 

“ Who then are you ?” 

“Pm a gentleman, Mr. Raw— Edwards, I 
mean. A gentleman of leisure and observation. 
I have met you before, that’s all. I have tray- 
elled some in my day—and I saw youin Ameri- 
ca several times just before you left so suddenly, 
for a change of climate and scene,” he added, 
significantly. ‘Come, no more, now. I know 
you here, as ‘Edwards.’ You know me as 
‘Tracey.’ Let’s try Stanton, and a game of 
billiards. You'll soon get acquainted with us, 
here.” 

And the two men moved on towards the 
splendidly appointed establishment of Harry 
Stanton, where they soon arrived, and where, in 
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the midst of his favorite game, which he played 
admirably—Fred. Rawdon, alias Edwards, soon 
forgot all else but his recreation. 

On the following day after dinner, Mr. Tracey 
found it convenient to fall in with Fred. Rawdon, 
accidentally of course, and as soon as he found 
it convenient, he drew from his pocket an Amer- 
jean newspaper, and pointing to the paragraph 
containing the account of Rawdon’s suicide and 
burial by his uncle (which, up to that moment, 
Fred. had never before suspected), the London 
gentleman enjoyed the surprise of his young 
companion immensely. When Fred. had twice 
read the account through, Mr. Tracey remark- 
ed, in his usual happy manner: 

“Tt was capitally done, eh? Raw—Edwards, 
Imean? They’ve suicided you, mangled you, 
buried you, and I suppose have, ere this, admin- 
istered upon your estate over the water. While 
the best part of the joke is, that you’re now 
alive and well, and, as I see, the probable heir 
to old Roser’s property ; that is, if you can con- 
vince him that you are not actually defunct.” 

“© Tell me, Tracey,” said Fred., seriously, 
“how you came to be acquainted with my affairs 
so accurately, and how it was that we first met, 
as we did, in London—wont you ?” 

“By all means, my boy, nothing easier. As 
I have told you, I saw you in America three or 
four times while I was there ; but you never no- 
ticed me among the scores of strangers that vis- 
ited Parks’s room. I was on my way home 
when the accident occurred which has so involv- 
ed you, and I learned the story about you from 
your intimates in S——. I left America about 
the same time that you did, and arrived in Lon- 
don three days before you. We met by mere 
chance—a curious one, ty be sure—and you know 
the rest. You were lucky last night at cards, 
Fred?” 

“Yes, never more #0, at one sitting, in my 
life ’ 

“ How much ?” 

“Near two hundred pounds better off than 
when I entered Stanton’s.” 

“Good! Will you go to Flores’s this even- 
ing, with me?” 

“Tes.” 

“At ten ?” said Tracey. 

“At ten o’clock, meet me here ?” 

The two men parted. Tracey resolved upon 
picking Fred.’s pocket that evening, and our 
young friend determined never to see the flashy 
gamester again, if ho could avoid it—though he 
gave Tracey no hint of this, of course. 

Promptly at the appointed hour, and in the 
fullest expectation that he had now a very fair 


“ pigeon to pluck,” the accomplished Mr. Tracey 
—who was in reality a notorious London sharp- 
er—made his appearance at the place where he 
had agreed to meet Mr. Rawdon, alias Edwards ; 
but his intended victim was not there. He wait- 
ed half an hour—an hour—but no Rawdon made 
his appearance ! 

While the artful Mr. Tracey was just conclud- 
ing that, perhaps, his young acquaintance might 
be much more clever than he had supposed, and 
had concluded to absent himself for his own rea- 
sons, altogether, a boy brought in a note, with 
his own name upon the envelope, which he open- 
ed and read as follows : 

“Mr. Tracey :—I shall be unable to go 
this evening. Call to-morrow night at the same 
hour, if I don’t chance to see you previously. 
I am unexpectedly detained away on other busi- 
ness. In haste, J. Epwarps.” 

The object of this brief missive on Rawdon’s 
part, was to gaintime. He hurried north, mean-, 
while, and took passage from Liverpool the next 
day for the United States. From that hour Mr. 
Tracey and Fred. Rawdon never met again ! 

Before he left England, Rawdon examined 
the pocket-book he had found upon the body of 
the suicide that had been the cause of his present 
dilemma, and he ascertained satisfactorily, that 
he came from Paris. He immediately wrote a 
letter to his probable address, to the “care of 
any relative of the deceased,” and posted the 
epistle just before he sailed—giving directions 
therein and informing any one who would com- 
municate with John Edwards, at Mobile, U.S. A., 
that they might hear of the effects of the unfor- 
tanate man. Then, carefully sealing up the su- 
icide’s money, watch and valuables, he packed 
them away for future reference should they be 
called for, and departed for America. 

The sudden, and.to him altogether unexpect- 
ed turn that his affair had taken, caused Raw- 
don, immediately upon his learning what had 
occurred—through the newspaper account he 
had seen—to adopt an entire new course for his 
future. He resolved to return to his home, visit 
his uncle, explain everything to him just as it 
had happened, and face the consequences, what- 
ever they might be. He knew that he was in- 
nocent of having had any part in the French- 
man’s death, but he desired to undeceive his 
friends, after learning of the singular error into 
which they had fallen—and he had fully deter- 
mined, too, to change his dissolute course of 
life, thenceforward, for the better. With all 
these good resolutions at heart, he departed from 
Liverpool, and arrived at Charleston, 8. C. in 
safety, after a six months voyage. 
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Tt was a dull, still night when Fred. Rawdon 
finally reached the dwelling of his tight-fisted 
Uncle Roser, from whom he had been absent 
over three months. Old Roser had relented 
since Fred.’s supposed death, and had been sub- 
ject to unhappy reflections, notwithstanding his 
acquired avaricious sentiments. He had had 
leisure to think over the past, and he knew that 
his nephew, though wayward and somewhat dis- 
sipated, was a good boy at heart; and he fan- 
cied that the youth had loved his uncle. He 
now believed that he had been too harsh and 
peremptory with his nephew, and said to himself, 
“if I had not driven him upon his own feeble re- 
sources, I might have had a grateful heir, per- 
haps, that would have respected my memory. 
As it is, I am alone! Fred. is gone to the 
Shades, and I am sorry for it. Ifhe were alive, 
I would now act differently. It is too late!” 
And at this moment, though it was quite late in 


the evening, and such a call was extremely un- 


usual at his dwelling, old Roser distinctly heard 
a sharprapping at his outside door! 

Who could it be? He was not expecting 
visitors at this unseasonable hour; he was en- 
tirely alone in the house at the moment—he 
could think of nobody that would call upon him, 
then—when the knock was repeated, louder and 
sharper than before. Old Roser went to the 
door not a little alarmed, after a moment’s re- 
flection, and demanded “ who’s there ?” 

“Tt is me, me,” said a voice, very modestly, 
outside. 

“And who is me, then ?” 

“Frederic, Frederic Rawdon, uncle—your 
nephew.” 

The old man trembled fearfully from head to 
foot, and yet he thought he knew the voice. He 
hesitated, but Fred. begged him in his own fa- 
miliar tone to open the door, and he would 
quickly explain himself. And a moment after- 
wards the uncle and nephew entered the well 
known parlor of Roser’s residence, together ; al- 
though the old man hed not scarcely made up 
his mind whether, as he led the way with the 
flickering lamp, he was conducting a bona fide 
ghost into his premises, or not ! 

“For God’s sake, Frederic, tell me, are you 
dead, or alive!” exclaimed Mr. Roser, fitfully, as 
he sat down the lamp, and quickly lighted anoth- 
er, in order that he might have a fair sight at his 
most unexpected guest. “Say, what is it? 
What does it mean? Arn’t you dead and bu- 
ried? Youare! Thatis, you have been. I’ve 

got the bills for your funeral expenses here— 
here, see, among my receipts,” insisted old Ro- 
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papers. “I paid ’em for burying you, cer- 
tainly.” 

“T know it all, uncle, all. I saw the account 
in the papers. You were very kind. I knew 
you always were ; and I have beena hard youth, 
troublesome, expensive, wayward, wicked, and 
deserving of your desertion and censure. But, 
don’t curse me. I’m alive and well, never have 
been dead, yet, I assure you, though perhaps it 
would have been better if I had; and I’ve come 
home to you, to explain my unfortunate predic- 
ament, to ask your forgiveness for past short- 
comings, and to show you, if I am permitted, that 
I will yet become a man, and a credit to the 
family I have so long and foolishly dishonored.” 

“ This don’t sound much like Fred. Rawdon, 
to my ears,”’ said Mr. Roser, “ but I’ve no doubt 
you have had some experience, latterly, that I 
know nothing about, Fred. Where have you 
been since we buried you? that is, since we 
buried somebody, who everybody supposed was 
yourself? Come, let us know what this all 
means ?” 

Rawdon instantly commenced at the begin- 
ning, and traced every circumstance, from the 
moment that he heard the pistol-shot and beheld 
the form of a man stagger into his room and fall 
dead at his feet, up to the hour when he had just 
reached his uncle’s residence—holding back no 
part of the story, from first to last, but relating 
it with all his fright, suspicions, plans, hopes 
and results, in a candid and truthful tone—con- 
cluding by again begging his uncle’s forgive- 
ness, and claiming his present protection from 
legal trouble, which he feared might follow, whén 
his curious and fearful adventure should be 
made public. 

Ned Roser was so glad to feel certain that his 
nephew was really alive, and that he should 
now have a rightful family heir to his estate, 
when he left this world, that he acted very ex- 
travagantly for a miserly fellow ashe was. The 
two relatives talked, and argued, and planned, 
till almost morning, and separated at last, the 
uncle welcoming the “ prodigal son” to his roof 
again, in downright honest earnest, and Fred. 
promising as honestly and as earnestly, that he 
would reform if he now escaped the gallows ! 
The city of M—— awoke next morning to be 
astonished with the presence of a man “risen 
from the grave” almosi. Old Roser consulted 
legal advice forthwith, and an examination was 
directly proposed to inquire into the mystery of 
the Frenchman’s decease, and the attending cir- 
cumstances whereby Rawdon could in any wise 
be implicated therewith—but the affair resulted 
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and his return to his home was explained to 
every one’s satisfaction. Roser took the youth 
again under his protection, and Fred. at once 
forsook his dissolute habits and the companions 
with whom he had formerly associated. 

Mr. Tracey waited at the lunch-room in Lon- 
don for John Edwards a second time, as propos- 
ed; but he ascertained afterwards that his bird 
had flown in season to dodge him. Within two 
months from the date of his letter to the friends 
or kin of the unfortunate Le Grand, young Raw- 
son had the satisfaction to receive a reply from 
the suicide’s widowed mother, then living in 
Paris, with whom he immediately communicated 
again, and to whom he subsequently transmitted 
the poor fellow’s money and effects which he 
had found on his person when he left him dead 
in his room. 

The matter of Fred. Rawson’s adventure, his 
sudden leave-taking, and his unexpected return 
to his native city, all formed the topics for curious 
speculation and gossip for months after he made 
his re appearance among his acquaintances. He 
was censured, applauded, queried, from time to 
time, but he bore all with patience and becom- 
ing grace, and finally the matter was forgotten. 

Old Mr. Roser found himself upon his death 
bed at last. He was seventy years old, and he 
saw that his days were numbered; yet he did 
not like to go, for he had always declared that, 
notwithstanding there was much of woe and 
pain, and toil and disappointment in this life, 
yet, on the whole, he was happy, and would pre- 
fer still to enjoy his means and his pleasures. 

He died, however, and he made Fred. Rawdon 
his heir. The once wayward youth had got to 
be an upright, liberal, good citizen, and his un- 
cle’s immense property enabled him to do a vast 
deal—after the death of that relative—which old 
Roser never would assent to while living. He 
lived to bless Ned Roser’s memory, and to 
realize afterwards the accuracy of his neighbors’ 
remark, in reference to Le Grand’s demise—that 
it was a lucky shot for Fred. Rawdon ! 


PRINCIPLES AND PASSIONS, 

I don’t mean to say that principle is not a 
finer thing than passion ; but passions existed 
before principles ‘ighey came into the world with 
us; principles super-induced. There are 
bad principles as well as bad passions ; and more 
bad principles than bad passions. Good princi- 
lowes derive life, and strength, and warmth from 

igh and good passions ; but principles do not 
give life, they only bind up life into a consistent 
whole. One great fault in education is, the pains 
taken to inculcate principles rather than to train 
feelings. Itisas if we took it for granted that pas- 
sions could only be bad, and are to be i or 
repressed altogether.—Mrs. Jameson. 


FOR WHAT? 

“Pa, did God make oysters ¢” 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“ What for?” 

“For us to eat.” 

“ Well—but then, why do have shells ?” 

This was a riddle to the little fellow—that oys- 
ters are made to be eaten, and yet are made with 
shells to prevent their being eaten. The same 
question of the intention of God in the creation 
of things, meets the student of Nature at almost 
every spot. Every plant has been given some 
way of resisting injury. The blades of grass 
have saw-like margin. The leaves of corn are 
eon =A ed with flint; the heads of grass are 

; the kernels of all nuts are cased in by 
a shell to prevent their being destroyed. And 
yet there have been animals made for the de- 
struction of all these. Cows with rough tongues 
for drawing s into their mouths ; horses with 
front teeth like sheers for cutting it off; and 
sheep that chop it off with their under teeth 
against their upper gums, as a hatchet chops on 
a block. The teeth of the squirrels are softest 
on the inside, that they may wear sharp, and 
grow continually that they may not become too 
short. In this way they are kept keen enough 
to go through the shell of a dried butter-nut, 
though it turns the edge of a knife. 

Every animal has also been given some means 
of defence. Horses have their teeth, and their 
hoofs, and their speed. Oxen have their heels 
and their horns. Even sheep have their wool, 
and some speed, and can butt. Oysters and tur- 
tles their shells, and hedgehogs their quills. 
But for the destruction of these, there are the 
carnivorous races, with claws to catch them, 
with tusks to transfix them, and with intestines 
that can be used for no other ne than to di- 
gest their flesh. Fish have been given an in- 
stinct to fear, and the use of fins with which to 
escape from the fish-hawk, and yet this bird was 

iven a beak and talons, and must live by their 

estruction. It seems as though everything had 
been arranged to prevent death on the one hand, 
and yet to effect it on the other.— Gen- 
tleman. 


EFFECTS OF THE IMAGINATION, 

Borchet, a French author of the sixteenth 
century, states that the physicians at Montpelier, 
which was the great school of medicine, had 
every year two criminals, the .one living, the 
other dead, for dissection. On one occasion 
they tried what effect the mere expectation of 
death would have on a subject in perfect health, 
and in order to these experiments they told the 
gentleman (for such was his rank), who was 
placed at their discretion, that as the easiest 
mode of taking away his life, they would an 
the means Seneca had chosen for himself, 
open his veins in warm water. Accordingly they 
covered his face, pinched his feet without lanc- 
ing them, and set them in a footbath, and then 
spoke to each other, as if blood was flowing free- 
ly, and life departing with it. The man remain- 
ed motionless ; and when, after a while, they un- 
covered his face, he was dead.—N. Y. Picayune. 


The calm. and elegant satisfaction which the 
vulgar call melancholy, is the true and proper 
delight of men of know and virtue. 
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THE PAST—THE PRESENT—THE FUTURE. 


BY J. 8. PRELIGH. 


The Past regret not—nor deplore 
Time’s never-ceasing flight ; 
Though journeying in darkness on, 
Or in one broad path of light. 
Though bright the links of memory’s chain, 
Or stained and dark—regret is vain. - 


The Present is our heritage ; 
The Past can ne’er be ours; 
The Future is deceptive still, 
Though wreathed with Hope’s bright flowers. 
The Present is a rich estate, 
All may enjoy and cultivate. 


The Future, veiled from human sight, 
Yet bright or dark appears ; 
To our imaginations oft 
Painted by hopes or fears. 
The Past should teach us to employ 
The Present well, for Future joy. 


THE MOOR’S CAPTIVE, 
A TALE OF GRANADA. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tre moon had risen and shone with uncloud- 
ed brilliancy upon a scene of warlike prepara- 
tion. Horses had been fed and saddled, armor 
polished, and now in the court-yard champed and 
pawed twelve powerful war-horses, eleven of 
which were backed by men all in glittering steel ; 
the twelfth was held by a groom, and waiting 
only to be mounted by the brave knight Henri 
Guarinois. Standing by a deep window through 
which the moonlight streamed, were two figures, 
one the young and brave Count Guarinois, the 
other his loved and lovely wife, the Lady Blanche. 
She was a delicate and slender girl, with noth- 
ing matronly in either air or figure, not certainly 
over eighteen, and of rare beauty. Beauty in- 
deed was hers, of the first order; the high, pale 
forehead, from which the brown curls fell in pro- 
fusion; the delicately pencilled eye-brows and 
large, soft, brown eyes, gazing with a saddened, 
but calm look upon the count—all were perfect 
in their serene, holy beauty. Henri Guarinois 
looked sadly upon his lovely wife, the bride of 
but four short months, whom he must now leave 
to mingle in the blood and strife of war. In si- 
lence they stood, till the count, rousing nimself 
from his abstraction, said : 

“My good steed Trebizond and my men-at- 
arms grow impatient, and I must cease this lin- 
gering, dear Blanche ;” and he bent his tall form 
and kissed her pale brow. 
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Lady Blanche was pale, but her eye was as 
bright and calm as ever—she would not, she a 
warrior’s wife, show how her heart trembled and 
sank. After a mutual embrace, one long, last 
kiss, she with her own delicate fingers laced his 
helm. Her fingers lingered one moment in the 
clasp of his mailed hand, then leading him to 
the door, in a clear voice she bade him go. 

Go, and may God be with you and keep you, 
my noble Henri!” 

One instant more, and he had vaulted into 
his saddle, and at the head of his men-at-arms, 
was dashing out of the court-yard. Their lance 
points flashed like diamonds in the moonlight, 
and the steel-shod hoofs of their horses clanged 


‘merrily on the stones. Ere the outer gate was 


passed, the count turned in his saddle and wav- 
ed a mute adieu to his loved lady ; one moment 
his white crest mingled with his charger’s flow- 
ing mane, the next he was gone, and the gate 
closed behind him. 

Long stood Lady Blanche in that castle door, 
with the moon lighting up her sad, pale face ; 
long after her husband’s form had disappeared 
from her sight, she stood attentively listening to 
the sound of the steel-shod hoofs, growing faint 
and more fainter, till even her anxious ear could 
catch no further sound; then with a sigh, she 
turned to her desolate apartments. 

The drawbridge was secured, the portcullis 
lowered by her orders, and a vow she registered, 
to admit no stranger to the hospitality of her 
board, till her husband returned. Many noble 
ladies did the same while their lords were absent 


and in peril. 
Many tears were shed after the fight of Ron- 
cesvalles. The Moors fought likedemons. The 


smoke hung like a pall over the battle-ground ; 
a mingled clamor as of thousands in agony, 
smote on the ears of the despairing Frenchmen. 
Backwards and forwards rode the knights and 
paladins, cheering and shouting to the men. 
Foremost was Count Guarinois, apparently fresh 
and unwearied. on tothe rescue! Close 
up! France and victory!” he shouted, but to 
no purpose, The column was broken and pan- 
ic-struck, and borne backwards in wild confu- 
sion. 

The heart of Guarinois sunk when he beheld the 
despair and wild retreat of the men. Knights 
and men-at-arms all seemed to be struck alike 
with despair and terror. One effort more the 
brave Guarinois made. Waving his lance on 
high and putting spurs to his gallant charger, 
he rushed forwards, his white plume streaming 
in the air, and his clear, high tones distinctly 
heard. 
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“Fly not, cravens—fly not! Death to the 
Moors! Forward and conquer!” 

Alas it availed nothing. The soldiers push- 
ed not forwards, and the Moors closed round the 
devoted warrior and his few remaining men-at- 
arms, trusty followers, who would not leave 
their lord in his great peril. Surrounded as he 
was, he still fought with desperation, still shout- 
ing “France and victory!” The Frenchmen 
heard, but they only made a faint attempt of ral- 
lying to his rescue. His followers were cut 
down one by one, yet still he fought. Laying 
aside his lance he seized his ponderous battle- 
axe. Raising himself in his stirrups, he wielded 
it with wonderful strength, and at each blow a 
Moorish knight rolled in the dust, and a horse 
careered riderless, over that bloody plain. But 
one man cannot hold his ground against num- 
bers, and a well-directed blow from a lance un- 
horsed the now exhausted but dauntless cavalier 
Guarinois. As the Moor who had overthrown 
him was about to cleave his head from his body, 
the King Marlotes, one of the seven Moorish 
kings, dashed up. 

“ Slay him not, slay him not!” he shouted, 
“but bear him off a prisoner.” 

The day closed in, and darkness spread its 
welcome cloak over that field, which had been 
the scene of the bloody and fatal fight of Ron- 
cesvalles. 

O, weep, ye men of France over your defeat ! 
Weep, thou beautiful Lady Blanche, for thy 
brave Henri lies in a Moorish dungeon! Hide 
your heads in shame, ye cravens, who came not 
to the rescue of the brave, true Guarinois ! 

In an apartment of the palace sat two maid- 
ens; Xarifa and Madisma, daughters of King 
Marlotes. Xarifa spoke first. 

“Do you wish to see this captive, the Chris- 
tian knight ?” 

“Ay, that I do,” answered Madisma, the 
youngest of the maidens. 

“Sister, what knight have we who is his 
equal? Report says he is young and handsome, 
and we know he is brave, for alone he slew nine 
gallant Moorish knights. A perfecthero. Ber- 
nardo del Carpio only is as brave.” 

“Why, sister, you are letting your thoughts 
fly too far with you. Bernardo would not have 
allowed himself to be taken at all.” 

“ Now, Xarifa, you are the foolish one. Out 
upon you! Cana single man hope to do battle 
with numbers and come off victorious? Your 
wite have indeed flown, if you do not feel that 
he must be a true knight, as brave, ay, braver 
than Del Carpio.” 


Having given utterance to these feelings, Ma- 


disma turned away as if wishing to put a stop to 
any further discussion. Xarifa laughed lightly 
at her sister’s manner. 

“Ha, ha, so thou art caught by the reports 
concerning this brave infidel captive knight!” 

Three days had Henri Guarinois been im- 
prisoned, though his place of confinement was 

light and large, and he had been treated with all 
kindness by the King Marlotes. He was arous- 
ed from a revery into which he had fallen by the 
opening of his prison door and the entrance of 
the jailer, accompanied by four attendants. No 
words were spoken, but he was led forth to the 
council hall of the palace, ‘there to receive his 
sentence. King Marlotes gazed with joyful 
eyes upon his captive. After a silence of a few 
moments, he thus spoke to Guarinois, who 
stood calm and haughty before himv, 

“ Hast thou found thy confinement irksome, 
sir count ?” 

“Any knight would chafe at a confinement, 
king, no matter how pleasant an abode, which 
keeps him from mounting his steed with armor 
girded on, and lance in hand.” 

The king smiled, and after stroking his beard, 
and pondering a moment or two, he again spoke 
earnestly and hurriedly. 

“ Now, by the name and for the sake of Allah, 
renounce thy faith. Become a Moslem, and 
with joy will I receive thee.” 

A derisive smile played for a moment on his 
handsome face, but Guarinois answered not. 

“ Now, listen, Count Guarinois; but become 
a Moslem, and thou shalt have either of my fair 
daughters for thy wife. Thou speakest not! If 
thou wishest more, more wiilI give thee. Speak 
boldly then, what is thy further wish ?” 

Kindly the King Marlotes spoke, for he loved 
his noble captive, and would fain win him for 
himself and daughter. Not otie moment did the 
count pause to think, buf clear and promptly 
came this answer. 

“ God forbid, and Mary his dear mother, that 
I should renounce the faith of Christ, and ad- 
hereto Allah. I want no wife. I have one in 
my sunny France; I do not need another one in 
Spain. No, kindly though you have spoken, 
and generously ofiered me thy child, I cannot ab- 
jure my faith or break my marriage vow.” 

King Marlotes’s eyes flashed, and he clenched 
his hands in rage. 

“Think once again, Count Guarinois. The 
offer of a king’s daughter should not be lightly 
refused. Accept, and life, liberty, and power 
are thine, henceforth. Refuse, and the lowest 
dungeon I possess, is thy life-long abode !” 

No muscle of the count’s face moved, his eye 
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not beneath the fierce rage of the king. 

No thought of yielding had place a moment 

though his heart sank. Firm and calm he stood 

in his high courage, and his voice faltered not 

though he knew that his answer would shut him 

out forever from the pleasant light of day. Again 
he repeated, and his voice was clear and high: 

“T cannot change my faith, or break my vow 
for love or life.” 

Marlotes sprang from his seat in fierce rage, 
and hoarsely he gave the order : 

“ Bind him hand and foot. Bear him to the 
dungeon, keep him beneath the vault, let him 
lie and perish !”” 

They chained him with heavy bolts of iron 
and rattling chains, and led him out, One last, 
lingering, wistful look he cast upon the bright 
heavens, and spreading vales, lit up by the glad 
warm sun, then a step forward, and the heavy, 
dark door that was to shut him in from all the 
bright life closed. On through the stillness and 
gloom they led him; down steps and along 
passages, till they reached the lowest dungeon in 
the castle. The only light that entered that dis- 
mal cell crept-in through two chinks in the thick 
walls, high above his head, so that he might 
never hope to catch the smallest glimpse of beau- 
tiful nature. The ray of light was gray and 
cold, and the walls were rough and chill, in the 
dismal place henceforth to be the life-long abode 
of the young, brave knight Guarinois. When 


he had entered the dungeon, he turned and saw |, 


Marlotes standing at the entrance. 

-“ This, sir knight is to be your resting-place. 
Once more, I offer you your freedom, if you 
will but embrace the faith of Allah.” 

Guarinois turned away, saying : 

“Close the door. Ay, bolt and bar it strong, 
and so destroy all hope.” 

“ By the beard of Allah,” exclaimed the king, 
“ but thou art a stubborn knight.” 

The door closed, and the echoing tread of the 
soldiers was heard no more. 

Seven years have passed in gloom and woe, 
and only three times in each long weary year had 
Count Henri Guarinois breathed the free air, 
Three festival days in every year had he been 
led forth chained and guarded, to be the sport 
and mockery of the assembled throngs. The 
seven years had slowly dragged on in hopeless 
misery, wearily, with no hope of change save by 
death. 

An unusual bustle and clamor in the world 
without had aroused Guarinois from his apa- 
thy and despair, and when his jailer brought his 
food, he asked him the cause. 

“Is it,” he asked, “ another feast day when I 
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shall be brought forth from hence to become the 
mark of scornful words and hate? or does some 
brave young knight wed the daughter of Mar- 
lotes, whom I scorned ?” 

The jailer replied : 

“ These trumpet sounds do not announce feast 
or bridal jey; rather hunger and sorrow. It is 
John the Baptist’s day,when all join in jousts and 
tilts. The King Marlotes in his joy has placed 
a target as a spearsman’s mark, but so high in 
air that all have failed to reach it to pierce the 
ring, or throw it down. Marlotes in his fierce 
rage has proclaimed by heralds through the 
town that no man, woman or child shall taste 
food till the prize be gained.” 

Springing to his feet the pale Guarindis spake 
out: 

“Now help me God! were I but armed and 
mounted on my own gray Trebizond, all would 
enjoy their food full soon, for whatever the 
height, I would reach the prize.” 

The jailer marvelled. Would this pale knight, 
who in chains had languished seven weary years, 
attempt what gallant practised spearmen had 
failed in ? 

“ List to me, sir jailer. Give me my trusty 
steed, if he is not long since dead, all caparison- 
ed as of old; give me the trusty lance I brought 
with me from home, and my good armor, and I 
will win the prize or die.” 

The jailer spake with wonder in his voice : 

“Seven years of gloom and imprisonment 
have not robbed thee of thy brave spirit. I will 
repair to the King Marlotes, and report to him 
thy words.” 

What hope has sprung up in thy heart of 
steel, brave Guarinois? The jailer sought and 
obtained admittance to the king. The jailer 
found him seated in his listed ring, with a black 
cloud on his brow. He whispered to him the 
captive’s boast. Marlotes laughed in scorn, then 
turning to his knights, he said : 

“Listen, and you shall hear brave tidings. 
My prisoner Guarinois has this day made 
the boast that were he but mounted on his old 
gray steed, with lance in rest, he would win the 
prize ye all have failed to gain, or yield his life 
blood at my feet.” 

All assembled laughed, though the king said 
to them : 

“Ye may laugh, but well he may boast thus, 
when all of ye have failed so shamefully.” 

Turning, he gave the order to have the cap- 
tive and his horse brought forth. 

“Ha, ha,” he laughed, ’twill be a pleasing 
sight to behold the enfeebled lord who has borne 
gloom and chains, meet his old, ragged steed, 
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and armed cap-a-pie in rusty armor, charge in 
the brilliant sun right at the mark. Methinks 
the sun will blind him, and he will fail.” 

When Guarinois appeared, the king and 
knights laughed more loudly. His horse, old 
gray Trebizond,neighed and plunged so furiously, 
that he freed himself from the groom and rush- 
ed madly to his master, who stroked his no long- 
er glossy neck, and whispered to him, and he was 
quiet by his side. They girded on his suit of 
mail and cuirass, all rusty as they had hung on 
the wall ; they laced his helmet on his pale and 
shrunken face, and gave him his lance, The 
knights watched Guarinois closely, and laughed 
in anticipated scorn as he approached the steed 
to mount. 

“Fit steed to be mounted by so gallant 
kaight,” they cried; but the laugh was hushed, 
for with all his former grace, Guarinois vaulted 
lightly into the saddle. Once he slowly rode 
round the listed ring, then halted before the 
the king. Marlotes laughed. 

“All hail, sir knight,” he said. “Do thy best. 
Thy blood we long to see !” 

Then Guarinois, with his lance in rest, slowly 
backed across the ring, paused one moment, then 
charged right at the breast of the scoffing, heathen 
king,and trod his turbaned head in the dust. Wild 
confusion followed this unexpected and signal 
act. Profiting by the confusion, and sparing 
neither lance nor rowel, he galloped, slaying, as 
he went. Forward he rode ; before him lay the 
sunny land of France, his home, his wife—be- 
hind him, death. 

Late one night a weary knight on a jaded 
steed stopped at a castle gate craving entrance. 

“Unbar your gates, and up with your port- 
cullis! I am 4 friend, and come in time of 
peace.” 

The warder shook his head. ‘ 

“Our master, Count Guarinois, is a prisoner 
abroad, and our lady will admit no stranger with- 
in her halls.” 

“Then haste to thy lady and say, a worn and 
weary knight craves admittance.” 

For a few minutes the knight sat there faint 
and weary, but soon he saw a lady closely hood- 
ed, standing in the gate house, with several at- 
tendants and the old warder beside her. 

The knight bowed, then raised himself and 
spoke in a clear voice. 

“T pray you, gentle lady, open your gates to 
one who has travelled far, and is faint with fatigue, 
and unable to hold himself on his worn-out 
steed till he reach another resting-place, and 
who, for so gentle a deed will ever be your 
debtor.” 


“Pardon, me, gentle knight, pardon me if I 
seem uncourteous, but I must keep my vow, 
never to admit to the hospitality of my board 
any stranger knight till my lord returns.” 

“Lady,” replied the knight, “I beseech thee 
to admit me within thy gates. I ask not to set 
foot within thy halls. I ask but leave to pass 
thy gate.” 

“Noble knight,” exclaimed the lady, “I do 
trust thy word. Lower the bridge—raise the 
portcullis! Ride in, sir knight!” 

The gates was thrown open and the weary 
knight rode in. The lady stood within await- 
ing him. He sprang from his charger. 

“T thank thee for thy courtesy, dear lady. 
*Tis the first time for years that I have received 
friendly word or greeting. Long years have I 
languished in the far off dungeon of the 
Moors.” ‘ 

The lady bowed her head, then raising it she 
said : 

“My vassals are preparing a place of shelter 
for thee, and I must again crave pardon for my 
seeming discourteousness. 

After a little hesitation, she asked in a low, 
eager tone : 

“Thou sayest thou hast escaped from the 
Moors. Heardst thou then aught of Count Hen- 
ri Guarinois? He is my lord, and he’s among 
the Moors. I know he is not dead,” she said, 
raising her head and gazing mildly at the 
knight. 

With trembling fingers that knight unbound 
his helmet and disclosed his features, pallid fron 
confinement and fatigue, but his lady knew him, 
and as he was about to sink fainting at her feet, 
her arms received him. ‘They bore him tender- 
ly to the castle. His strength returned, and he 
clasped his loved Lady Blanche in his arms. 
All his seven years of misery, were forgotten in 
this moment of bliss. His lbved lady through 
long years had cherished his image, and faith- 
fully kept her vow. 

Lights blazed everywhere. The drawbridge 
was lowered, the portcullis raised, and at the 
gates a herald stood, inviting all who passed 
to enter. 

* Ride in, ride in, and welcome back the brave 
Count Henri Guarinois! Seven years he laid 
in a Moorish dungeon. The day has come, the 
day of greatest joy and triumph. Ride in, all ye 
noble knights, ride in! Welcome to the hero’s 
home !” 


» 


Guard, if it be possible, your friends from in- 

juring you, lest they, by so doing, become your 

itterest enemies, never iving the wrongs 
they have themselves infli 
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AFAR FROM THEE. 


Afar from thee, to-night, darling, 
My heart beats wearily; 
Afar, afar from thee to-night, 
How sad earth looks to me. 
The moon smiles gently down, darling, 
With many a silver gleam ; 
But brighter smiles of olden time 
Are ever in my dream. 


Tis many a month agone, darling, 
Since last I met with thee; 

And the pure joy of those bright days 
Can ne’er return to me. 

I know thou art far away, darling, 
I know thou art estranged ; 

But, though we may be friends no more, 
My heart can ne’er be changed. 


O meet me once again, darling, 
And clasp my hand once more; 

And let me hear thy gentle tone, 
As in the days of yore. 

I miss thy sunny smile, darling— 
The glance of thy dark eye; 

O, meet me, dearest, once again, 
As in the days gone by. 


JOE GRUMMET’S COURTSHIP, 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 


~ 


“ Comer, Joe,” said I, as we were walking fore 
and aft in the waist, “spin some kind of a yarn 
to pass the time.” It had been blowing a stiff 
gale for the last twenty-four hours, during which 
time we had gradually shortened sail, until no 
more could be taken off her, and the ship was 
now laying to, under close-reefed main-topsail 
and storm-staysail, a position in which she be- 
haved splendidly, keeping her nose close to the 
wind, and rising and falling on the tremendous 
swell which was now running, as if she had been 
a duck. 

There is no time when less is to be done on 
board a ship than when fairly laid to in a gale 
of wind ; consequently, most of the watch had 
turned in for a snooze under the lee of the galley 
and long-boat. A landsman would probably 
have been thinking of something else than sleep 
in such a storm, but with a bran new main-top- 
sail of number one Russia duck, a trifle thinner 
than the palm of your hand, we felt as safe, blow 
hard as it would, as if moored head and stern in 
the safest harbor in the world. 

“Come, Joe,” I repeated, as he made me no 
answer, “how about that yarn ?” 

“O, you’ve heerd all the yarns that ever I 
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knew, ’cept them as I’ve forgot,” replied Joe, 
leaning over the pig pen on the fore hatch, and 
discharging a stream of tobacco juice directly 
into the eye of one of its unfortunate occupants, 
who commenced squealing as if its heart was 
broken, whereupon each of his brothers in cap- 
tivity set up a sympathetic squeal, and com- 
menced running against and poking each other 
over, with the evident intention of consoling 
their suffering companion, who was not gentle- 
man enough to like tobacco. 

“T never was shipmates with such another 
chap as you,” continued Joe; “I never gits no 
peace of my life for you, all the time a chowzeing 
a feller for yarns, and never spins one yerself 
from one month’s end to.another. I don’t know 
no more yarns, and I wont tell you none, so 
there’s all about it.” 

I saw that I had taken Joe on the wrong tack, 
80, after a turn or two around the galley, I went 
down into the forecastle, lit my pipe, and com- 
ing up, asked him “if he wouldn’t take a pull?” 
This rather softened him, and we began talking 
of the weather,—about this storm, and other 
storms we had seen; this was precisely what I 
wanted, for I knew it would lead to a yarn. 
After talking for some time, and bewailing the 
hard life that sailors have to lead, ‘‘ How is it,” 
said I, “that so many go to sea? I never knew 
a sailor who commenced going to sea and fol- 
lowed it up because he liked it; they all seem to 
‘be driven to it for some reason.” 

“ Wall, it’s *bout so,” said he. “I’ve bin 
going to sea nigh upon thirty year, and I’ve got 
so used to it now that I s’pose I shall keep going 
for thirty year to come ; but I might hev stopped 
ashore long ago, if so be I hadn’t had disappint- 
ments,” Joe here heaved a sigh that might 
have been heard half a mile in still weather. 

“Disappointments, Joe?’ said I; “what 
kind of disappointments,—did you expect a leg- 

” 

“No, I didn’t expect no legersee, whatsum- 
ever that may be. I was what they call crossed 
in love, when I was a youngster, and so—what 
yer larfin’ at, you thunderin’ sea-lawyer ?” 

“T’m not laughing,—I only swallowed a piece 
of tobacco,” said I, trying to hide the laugh 
which had been forced from me at the unexpect- 
ed announcement ; the idea was so irrésistibly 
ludicrous, that our Joe, who boasted, and not 
without reason, that every hair of his head was 
a rope-yarn and every finger a marlin-spike, 
should own himself a victim to the tender pas- 
sion, I should as soon have thought of a love- 
sick whale, for Joe’s claim to the title of monster 
of the deep, both as regarded size and appear- 
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ance, would not have been disputed by any rea- 
sonable 

“Well, Joe, but that was not the reason of 
your first coming to sea ?” ' 

“No, I come to sea in the first place, because 
I couldn’t do nothin’ else. I wasn’t much bigger 
than a good sized monkey, when I come down 
from Connecticut, so I took the fust chance I 
could get, and that was aboard a little brig, up 
fer the West Indies, fer a cargo of larses. I 
went cabin-boy fust, but I kept a growin’ so that 
the cay’n said as how it wasn’t safe for me to go 
cabin-boy no longer, fer I might wake up some 
mornin’ and find I’d growed too big to get out 
of the companion-way, and so have to pass the 
rest of my days in solitary confinement, in the 
larses trade. Arter that I went before the mast, 
I didn’t hey no money when I started, and I’ve 
held my own ever since.” 

“So you are a Connecticut boy, are you, from 
the land of steady habits, eh ?” 

“Yes, that’s what they calls it, and that’s just 
the reason why I left it. The old shark as I 
lived with was in the habit of keeping me at 
work about sixteen hours a day, and he kept so 
steady at it that he used to forget when Sunday 
come,” 

“ But how was it about the love affair, Joe ? 
I never had any experience myself, and you 
might teach me enough, so that if ever I should 
happen to be cruising in those waters I should 
need no pilot. 

“Wal, the way of it was jest this,” said Joe, 
now fairly in for a yarn, as he settled himself 
into the bigh: of the fore topgallant halyards. 
“ When I was about two and twenty, I was paid 
off with about one hundred and eighty dollars, 
and found myself adrift in Boston, with no one 
to call master. It was the first time that I ever 
had so much money, and I meant to take the 
benefit of it, so I started to look fer a boarding- 
house. I wasn’t going to take up with none 
of your common jack-nastiface chain-lockers, for 
I felt as big as a dog with two tails, and’was in 
for a reg’lar out and outer, Well, I kept back- 
ing and filling about Ann Street and North 
Square, bnt didn’t find anything that looked just 
right for a chap with all that money; so I walks 
myself into a bar-room, and comes to an anchor 
under the lee of the stove, to hold a council of 
war. I hadn’t sot there long, afore a chap comes 
in, @ reg’lar swell, you’d hev set him down fer a 

cap’n, at the very lowest count. He looks at 
me fer a while, but I didn’t let on that I noticed 
him. Bime-by he hailed me. 

“* Jack,’ says he, ‘wont you take a drink ?” 


expense.’ He wanted to pay fer it himself, at 
first, but I wouldn’t let him; so we had our 
drinks, and I pulls out a hull fist full of suver- 
ings, half eagles, and sich like ballast, and 
throws ene on ’em down on the bar, as oncon- 
sarned as if I’d handled nothin’ else but gold all 
my life. He grew ’mazin’ civil to me arter he 
saw the money, and come and set down side 
of me. 

“Wal, we set there a while, spinning cuffers to 
each other, he pretending to believe all I told 
him. If ever I lied, it was that identical arter- 
noon; but no yarn was too tough for him, he 
would hoist in anything. I could see that he 
wasn’t anybody’s fool, so I made up my mind 
that he wanted something of me. Bime-by it 
comes out. 

“* Jack,’ says he, ‘ where are you stopping ”” 

“* Nowhere, just at present,’ says I, ‘I don’t 
keer about stopping in any of these chain-lock- 
ers, but I don’t find anything much better.’ 

“*T know what you want,’ says he; ‘just you 
come with me, and I’ll rig you out like a stu’nsail 
boom.’ 

“So we took another drink, and laid our 
course about sou’ southeast for Fort Hill. 

“ We had a fine run all the way, with a lead- 
ing breeze, only we were taken aback just abreast 
of a grog-shop on Broad Street, where they sold 
reg’lar chain lightnin’, fer three cents a glass, 
that would kill a man at thirty paces. 

“ When we got to his place—for this chap was 
the boarding-master—and took a look round, I 
made up my mind that I’d found just what I 
wanted. It was a stunning place, now I tell 
you; they never took more than twelve at a time 
to board, and there was three sleeping rooms, 
so we wasn’t all crowded up in a bunch, as in 
most boarding houses. Every morning the 
rooms was swept and new sanded, and all sorts 
of figgers wiggled out in the sand with a broom ; 
then there was a looking-glass in each room, as 
big as the top of my chist, and a little, tall, spin- 
dle shanked table, with a hole in the top, and a 
big earthen bowl rigged into it for washing yer- 
self, d’ye mind, and a big jug of water, besides 
other kinds of crockery, for all the world like a 
gentleman’s house. So I told him that ‘I’d 
stop with him, and he might send fer my dunnage 
as soon as he liked.’ 

“ Well, he went out to look after it, and I set 
in the bar-room smoking, and mighty busy 
thinking of nothing, when a dray stopped at the 
door, and rolled off a couple of barrels of flour. 
The chap that brought ’em looked in and axed 
‘If ’twas all right?” I told him I didn’t know, 


“* Yes,’ says I, ‘I don’t mind if I do, at my 


but I'd find out. So I went to the top of the 


cellar stairs, and hailed the gals that I heerd 
talking and snikering in the cellar kitchen. 

“¢0, yes,’ one on ’em sings out, ‘everything 
is right that comes here.’ Thinks I, that’s a 
sort of overhanded compliment to me. She had 
a mighty nice kind of voice, too; it sounded as 
pleasant as the steward calling all hands to 
grog, after a reefing match. Bime-by, up she 
comes to look after the flour, and a nicer looking 
craft than that gal I never clapped my two eyes 
onto. She wasn’t none of your milk and 
molasses looking gals, none of your clipper built 
affairs, but a reg’lar three decker; she was nigh 
about as tall as you are, and didn’t weigh a 
pound less than a hundred and eighty. There 
was something worth falling in love with,—not 
like your little creeters, that you can’t be more’n 
half in love with, because there aint half enough 
of ’em. Her hair was a little red, to be sure,— 
some chaps pretends fhat they don’t like red 
hair, but I do, it makes a gal look spunky. 
Then she had an arm and fist that wouldn’t 
have looked bad on a stevedore. I see that she 
was @ mighty powerful young lady, by the way 
she mittened one of the barrels of flour. Well, 
I was struck all aback when she first come into 
the room, she looked so harnsome, in her bright 
yaller gown, with green sprigs on it, and a great 
long glass earring slung to each ear. As soon 
as she fisted one of the barrels, I jumps up and 
grabs the other, ‘Sha’n’t I help you, marm”’ 
says I. 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ says she, as perlite and lady-like 
as ever you heerd, ‘I’d be much obleeged to 
youif you’d jest lend a hand with the tother 
barrel.’ 


“So I picks up my barrel and follered her. 
When we'd got the two of ’em stowed away in 
the cellar, all snug, I turned round and looks at 
her, and she looked at me. I knowed that I 
ought to say something to make myself agree- 
able, but I somehow didn’t know what to say— 
sort of bashful like, you see. I hadn’t been 
much in genteel society afore, so I stood there a 
minute or two, twisting my hat round and round, 
as if I was expecting to find something on the 
side farthest from me, like a pup after his tail. 
She began to giggle, so I up and says, ‘Fine 
day, marm.’ 

“* Yes, sir,’ says she, ‘stunning weather, fine 
wind for outward bounders, too.’ 

“* Yes, marm,’ says I, then I was palled again 
for something to say. 

“You haven’t been ashore a great while, 
have you, sir ?” says she. 

“«*No, marm,’ says I, kind of confused like, 
“I haven’t yet, but I calculate to be before long.’ 


“ My words all come broadside on,—I couldn’t 
get em into shape, no how,—there wasn’t no 
more talk in me than a porpus; so I made one 
of my perlitest bows, and went up into the bar- 
room again. The boarding-master had come 
back with my dunnage, so I began talking with 
him about this gal. Her name, he said, was 
Nancy Smith, that she come from away down 
in the State of Maine, somewheers, and was 
going to work for him that winter, as a sort of 
pot-slewer. He allowed that he was proud to 
have her in the house, for she could lick any 
two gals that travelled round them corners, and 
a drunken sailor wasn’t no more in her hands 
than a kitten. 

“* Has she got any chap sparking round her,’ 
says I, kind of innocent like. 

“* Hillo ?’ says he, ‘so you’ve got a fancy that 
way, have you? you'll have to work your cards 
pretty smart if you expect to catch her; there’s 
been more than a dozen chaps tried that on 
since I knew her, but they didn’t make out 
much, she’s so suspicious of ’em, because, you 
know, she’s an heiress.’ 7 

“¢ A which ? says I, for I didn’t know what it 
was, then. 

“* An heiress,’ says he; ‘that’s what they call 
a single young woman what has got money of 
her own, and aint married.’ 

“¢O, is that all? says I, kind of relieved, ‘I 
thought it meant something else. How much 


‘money has she got ?” 


“ «Wall, it aint exactly money, neither. You 
see, soon after she come down here, her father 
died, and left her six or seven hundred doJJars’ 
worth of woodland down east, and she thinks 
all the chaps have got an eye to her property, 
as she calls it. She’d make a profitable wife for 
any man. I’d marry her myself, if I hadn’t got 
two wives already, one here and another in 
England.’ 

“ Wall, he promised to speak a good word for 
me, and put me up to the moves, and so he did; 
he couldn’t hev done more for me, or treated me 
better, if I had been his own brother. He was 
a real gentleman, that chap, and as good heart- 
ed a feller as ever I run afoul of. When I 
heerd, a year or two after, that as how he’d got 
ten years in state prison, for hitting a chap over 
the head, and pulling his watch and. money, I 
was as sorry as if it had been myself. I gota 
good deal better acquainted with Nancy that 
night, and we sat by the stove after supper, 
talking away like old shipmates, and she prom- 
ised to go with me to the theatre. I thought 
that was doing pretty well for a green hand. 

“The next morning I started to take a crnise 


| 
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up into the town, to see the elephant. I’d heerd 
that he was to be seen, if yon only looked in the 
right place; so after drifting about for a while, 
I fetched up in Washington Street. Now that’s 
a street where a chap has to keep on the look- 
out all the time, and steer small, or he’ll be run 
into and sunk, afore he knows he’s in danger. 
Iwas spying round to find one of them nick- 
nack shops, where they keeps breast pins, and 
sich like trumpery, that the women is always 
after. I wanted to.get somethin’ of the kind fer 
Nance to wear to the theatre that night ; pretty 
soon I sighted a shop that had a figger-head of 
an eagle, I s’pose ’twas meant fer an eagle, but 
it looked to me more like an albatros ; anyway, 
whichever it was, it was all gilded off in great 
style, with his wings spread out, and holding an 
all-sufficient big orange in his fists. As I was 
standing there, peeking into the shop and think- 
ing what I’d best get, a chap comes to the door 
and axed me to come in, as perlite as if I’d been 
the seckertary of the navy. I told him what I 
was after, and he pulled out a box with an ever- 
lasting slew of trinkets. I poked ’em all over, 


but didn’t see any that was just the thing; I’d 


seen plenty like them afore. Bime-by he lugs 
out something that took my eye in a minute,— 
it wasn’t exactly a breast pin, nor it wasn’t ex- 
actly anything else,—it was more like a watch. 
You had to wear it slung round the neck by 
about half a fathom of chain that was made fast 
to it. It opened edgeways, like a watch, for 
stowing away locks of hair, and such like traps. 
on one side of it was a picter of a little chap, 
that they had forgot to put any clothes onto, 
poking a harpoon into the ace of hearts; on the 
other was a man and woman, shaking hands, 
and a couple more of them little naked fellers, 
trying to jump over them. You may believe 
Nance looked pleased when I gave it to her. 
“Along to’ards night, Nance rigged out in 
shape to go to the theatre, so I called one of 
those two wheeled coaches, that has a door open- 
ing abaft, right through the taffrail, and off we 
started. Now if ever you want to ride stylish, 
don’t get into one of them consarns, for it’s sud- 
den death to a chap that aint used to’em. The 
one that we were in had seats running fore 
and aft, not much wider than your hand, and 
there was no use trying to keep steady on ’em ; 
first the old craft would give a lurch to star- 
board, and pitch me over on to Nance’s seat, 
then it would settle away to port, and Nance 
would come over on my side, all in a heap ; so 
we kept on, till we got abreast of the theatre, 
when the coach slewed round, and getting stern- 
way on, backed us right square into the door. 


“After some scuffling on the stairs to get 
through the crowd, we gets in, and found a pair 
of seats close to the bulwarks that runs round 
the front of the boxes. I guess most of the 
people there knew Nance, for they kept looking 
at us and larfin’, as if they were glad to see us. 
Right in front of us was a big squaresail, of 
green canvass, that shut in the part of the deck 
where they played, and right in front of that 
again, was a sort of cuddy, for the chaps that 
played on the fiddles and things. I didn’t see 
but what they made good music enough, but 
there was a sort of bo’sun standing up in the 
middle of ’em, with a heaver in his hend, who 
didn’t seem to be suited, no how; he kept flour- 
ishing his stick round, and making as if he’d 
hit the chap that didn’t happen to suit him. 
They all seemed affeard of him, too, the coward- 
ly lubbers ; for sometimes, when they were going 
along smooth and nice, he’d make an extra 
clip at some of ’em, and frighten ’em so that 
they’d crack on and make noise enough to stun 
ye. If I’d been one of ’em, I’d have hit him a 
punch in the head. , 

“There was an everlasting lot of gals at the 
theatre that night, and what took my eye was 
their top hamper; a’most all of ’em had little 
three cornered mats on top of their heads, like 
as you’d make a mat for chafing gear, only in- 
stead of being made of spunyarn, they were 
made of blue and white, and red and white twine 
or mariine. 

“Tt was surprising how much cold them gals 
could stand,—you’d hev larfed to see how short 
waisted their dresses were at the top; one poor 
creeter in particular, that was in the next box, 
needed a jacket awful. I was thinking about 
offering her my reefing jacket, but just then they 
clewed up the green squaresail that I was telling 
you about, so I forgot it. 

“T haven’t got time to tell you about the play 
now, for I’ll have to go to the wheel in a few 
minutes, but I’ll tell you about that some other 
time. 

“Nance and I kept on going to theatres and 
things o’ nights, and riding about in that two 
wheeled consarn day times, for five or six weeks, 
and if we didn’t have good times, then nobody 
ever did. Wall, Nance and I made it up to- 
gether, that after 1’d made one more voyage, 
we’d get spliced, and so cruise in company the 
rest of our lives. You see I was getting pretty 
well cleaned out of cash by that time, so I want- 
ed to make one more voyage, to raise the wind, 
that we might start a boarding-house when we 
were spliced. 

“There was a ship laying in the stream, wait- 


ing for her crew. She was bound for the East 
Indies, to be gone about eighteen months, so 
after taking leave of Nance, [ went down and 
shipped aboard of her. We had a goo passage 
out, everything went on as nice as you please. 
I bought a heap of presents when we were in 
Canton ; ’mong other things was an Injy shawl. 
Iremembered that green and yaller gown that 
Nance had on when I first saw her, and I want- 
ed to get one that had the same colors. After 
hunting all over Canton, one day I lit upon one 
that was about the tastiest thing I ever saw. It 
was as big as our mizzen to’gallant sail, green, 
with great yaller sunny-flowers oa it, and I got 
one of them China women to work an anchor 
with red silk in the middle of each sunny-flower. 

“ We got our cargo sooner than we expected, 
and in less than eleven months from the time 
that we left Boston, we were homeward bound. 
I could think about nothing else but Nance, and 
getting home, getting spliced, and sich like. 
Bat it wasn’t to be so, for, as one of them great 
play writers says, you never can lay a smooth 
course in love affairs. 

“ When we got within about three weeks’ sail 
of Boston, the ship was hove down in a squall 
one night, and we had to cut away the masts to 
right her; but ’twas no use, she’d got so strain- 
ed that the pumps wouldn’t keep her free, and 
we had to abandon her. We were picked up in 
a day or two, as ill luck would have it, by a ship 
bound for the Sandwich Islands; so instead of 


getting home in eighteen months, it was nigh: 


upon three year before I saw Boston, and no 
chance to write to Nance all that time. 

“When I did get there, I made a straight 
wake for the boarding-house, and the first one I 
seed was her, but I’m blowed if she didn’t hev a 
baby in her arms as big as a dolphin. She 
squeeled right out when she saw me, and would 
hev dropped the kid if I hadn’t caught it, but I 
set it down again as soon as 1 could, for it kind 
of went agin my feelings to handle it much. 
You see the way of it was, she had heerd of the 
loss of our ship, and as I didn’t turn up, she 
s’posed that I’d lost the number of my mess ; 
so when the old boarding-master was put in 
prison, as I was telling ye, she thought it was a 
pity to let the house go down, and so took up 
with a little square rigged long-shore man. 

“ Hillo, there goes four bells, and it’s my trick 
at the wheel.” 

“Hold on, Joe,” said I, “haven’t you ever 
seen her since ?” 

“ Blast your eyes, you never gets enough of a 
yarn ;—see her, yes, I seed her the last time I 
was in Boston, but she has growed old and fat, 


nigh about as big round as one of them water- 
casks, and a trifle cross or so, I guess; she don’t 
look no more like she did when I fust saw her, 
than I look like the Joe Grummet that used to be 
sparkin’ round her.” 


KATHLEEN, 
BY L. M. TENNEY. 


Thou art fading, swiftly fading, 
From my yearning gaze away, 
E’en as fades the crimson cloudlet, 

That crowns the dying day. 
And I know, the cold, far heavens 
Soon will be a vail between 
Thy form and me, my truest one, 
My beautiful Kathleen. 


I stand beside the window, 
Gazing forth upon the snow, 

And think how very chill it is, 
Within the ground below. 

0, would the summer time were here, 
With flowers and grasses green ; 
How can I lay thy fair, slight form, 

Beneath the snow, Kathleen! 


Yet, in the solemn twilight, 
Iknow thou’lt come to me, 
For thy gentle, gliding footfall, 

I shall hearken breathlessly. 
And, where the moonbeams linger, 
I shall see the beauteous sheen 
Of thy heavenly raiment, glisten, 

Spotless angel—dear Kathleen! 


Faint and weary, ere the night-time, 
I shall come and share thy rest; 

For round thee twines the vital chain, 
Whose links beat in my breast. 

Its loving clasp can ne'er unclose, 
Though death shall intervene; 

0 hidden is my life in thine, 
My beautiful Kathleen! 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 
I had heard of fine horses in Russia, but I 
complacently said to myself, ‘ Whatever 
are, they cannot be equal to English.’ However, 


I went to Russia, and seeing is believing. Their 
artillery and cavalry are far better mounted than 
ours, and their horses are immeasurably su 
rior in those qualities which constitute the fine 
war-horse ; namely, courage, constitution, vigor, 
strength of limb, and great power of endurance 
ander futigue and privation.” Of English cay- 
alry he says, “ Decked out in showy trappings, 
their riders decorated with feathers and plames, 
they look well to the superficial observer ; but 
the English cavalry are not what they should be. 
If brought fresh into the field of , the 

of the horses and the pluck of the men would 
doubtless achieve great things for the moment ; 
but they could not endure, they could not follow 
up, they could not come again.— Capt. Nolan. 


The best physicians are Dr. 
and Dr. physicians are Quiet, Dr. Diet 
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MY YOUTHFUL HOME. 
BY 0. MORRIS. 


Home of my youth! how my heart swells toward thee, 
My soul on the wings of love flies to thy shrine; 
Your bright fields in fancy still blossom before me, 
And all the loved spots which so fondly were mine. 
Upon my mind’s eye gleams the vine-covered dwelling, 
Alive with the dreams of life’s earliest part ; 
Above its low portal the oak-tree is swelling, 
And with unfading verdure, still blooms in my heart. 


With visions of pleasure my spirit oft quivers; 
Sweet visions which nothing but death may destroy, 
When the full flood of time on me flows, like a river, 
Filled with lofty barks richly freighted with joy. 
Bright, bright on life’s sky, gleam my childhood’s sweet 
dreaming, 
Like the west, when the sun has in sleep closed his eye; 
Through the halls of sweet memory flash brilliant gleam- 
ings, 
While all the dull clouds of reality fly. 


Forever in my bosom will live these sweet phantoms, 
The souls of old joys buried long in time’s grave; 
Forever my soul they will sweetly be haunting, 
As on life’s dull shore like an ocean they lave. 
I'd not have them again to be clothed in reality, 
For fear all their heavenly sweetness should fall ; 
No, still let them blossom in sweet ideality, 
And gleam with their love-light on memory’s halls. 


BARON STEUBEN. 


Of this brave officer, to whom the American 
army of the Revolution is so much indebted for 
what little of discipline it attained, nothing is 
known, until we find him serving as aid in the 
army of Frederick, King of Prussia. His birth- 

lace is supposed to have beer at Suabia, in 
Germany, where he inherited an estate from his 
father. Becoming dissatisfied with the services 
of the Prussian king, he resigned his commission 
in the army, and after spending a short time in 
Paris, he embarked, under an assumed name, 
and with the avowed purpose of serving the 
cause of liberty in America, on board a French 
ship at Marseilles, and landed at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on the first of December, 1777. 
He made the most liberal offers to @ 
which were accepted, and he was immediately 
ordered to join the American army, then lying 
in winter quarters at Valley Forge, bearing the 
commission of inspector general. 

Baron Steuben found the army in a most de- 

condition ; the soldiers destitute of cloth- 

, arms, and almost everything which consti- 
tutes an army. It was enough to strike dismay 
into any heart less stout than his. His utter ig- 
norance of our language rendered his situation 


who was also fast losing his patience, 
Captain Walker, of the New York Fourth, 
tendered his services as an interpreter of his 


“If Thad seen an angel from heaven,” said 


became his aid, and was 
his side From this time 

e discipline and tactics of the army began 
idly to above. Every fair day the troops wan 
mustered at daylight, and underwent a most 
thorough scrutiny and severe drill. Every defect 
was noticed and rebuked, while every effort to do 
well received the baron’s smile and approval. 
As almost a matter of necessity, he sometimes 
censured his men when they deserved it not. 
Whenever he discovered this, he always made 
frank and manly reparation. Having ordered a 
lieutenant of Colonel Jackson’s regiment to the 
rear in disgrace for a fault of which he deemed 
him guilty, and shortly after learning his inno- 
cence, “ Desire Lieutenant Gibbons to come to 
the front,” said he to his colonel. 

“Sir,” said the baron, when he ap 
“the fault which was made by throwing the line 
into confusion, might, in the presence of an ene- 
my, have proved fatal. I arrested you as its 
supposed author. I have learned my mistake, 
and believe you blameless. I ask your — 
Return to your command. I would not un- 
justly by any, much less by one whose character 
as an officer is so respectable.” 

During this s the baron uncovered his 
venerable head, on which the rain fell in a con- 
tinued torrent. 

Having received the sanction of the War De- 
partment and Congress, Steuben entered upon a 
more enlarged plan of improving the army, the 
importance of which was soon manifest in the 
success of our arms at Monmouth. His selec- 
tion of his aids evinced great forecast and dis- 
crimination. They made a happy ap es of 
whom loved the baron as a father; and although, 
when on duty, he allowed not the slightest ap- 
proach to familiarity, yet, while in barracks, the 
zonageet could approach him with the utmost 

om. 

In 1778, Baron Steuben prepared his admir- 
able treatise on military cndhaiog, at the request 
of the commander-in-chief, which, for many 
years, was considered the standard in the army 
and the states’ militia. 

Baron Steuben took part in most of the move- 
ments of the army during the remnant of the 
war, rendering such important service as to re- 
ceive the approval of the governor and legisla- 
ture of Virginia, as well as of Congress and 
Washington. At the close of the war, he, in 
— wen other officers and soldiers of the 

volution, found great difficulty in obtaini 

yment for their services ; and 6 baron built 

im alog house on land granted him by New 
York, where Utica now stands, where he died 
on the 28th of November, 1794. “The high! 


lished manners of the baron b 
most noble feelings Gin tend, 
as to closed only in 
grasp of death.”—U. S. Journal. 


There never was any heart truly and 
generous, that was not also tender compas- 
sionate: itis this noble quality that makes all 
men to be of one kind ; for every man would be 
a distinct species to himself, were there no sym- 
pathy among individuals.— Burke. 
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the baron, years afterwards, ‘I should not have 
been more rejoiced.” 
| 
| 
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only the more hopeless. On the first 
a confusion was worse confounded, from 
diers not understanding the,orders, and being 
utterly unused to the new movements of the 
| 


“PENSEY A MOL,” 


BY B. A. STEWART. 


« Pensey a moi” is thy request, 
Alas, I need it not; 
Long have I struggled with my fate, 
Yet art thou not forgot. 


_ Ido not ask one thought of thine, 
“While friends or fortune smile; 
For I can bear my lonely fate, 
Yet love thee all the while! 


I would not that the eyes I love, 
Should shed one tear for me; 
Nor let mine own dark sorrows cause 
One hour of grief to thee! 


But should a cold and evil day 
Cast its shadows o’er thy heart, 
And, chased by fortune’s frowns away, 
Thy summer friends depart— 


Should grief and sickness change that brow, 
And thou on earth feel lone, 

Perchance "twill soothe a pang, to think 
One heart is ail thine own! 


Know, should those days of darkness come, 
That one does yet survive, 

Who'd spurn the proudest, happiest lot, 
To soothe and share thy pain. 


THE HEIRESS, 


BY MRS. M. E. KOBINSON. 


“Can you tell me anything about the village 
of Ashford, in the town of L—?”’ asked a re- 
spectable looking, elderly woman of a young 
gentleman, who had just taken a seat near her 
ina railroad car. 

“There is not a pleasanter locality in this 
part of the country,” was the courteous reply. 

“ Healthy ?” 

“ Unquestionably so.” 

“ No low land ?” 

“ Very little, madam.” 

“ Nor cast winds ?” 

“No more than usually falls to the lot of any 
place. I believe ladies are not fund of an east 
wind,” he added, smiling. 

“ No, it makes ’em cross—at least it does me,” 
said the old lady, opening a large workbag, from 
which she took a silk handkerchief, and leis- 
urely wiped her spectacles. 

“Good kind of folks in Ashford?” she con- 
tinued, after concludiug a steady survey of the 
young man’s couatenance. 

“I shouldn’s like to express an opinion on 
I 
live in Ashford.” 
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“How lucky! Now I can find out all about 
the place beforehand ; that is, if you'll be oblig- 
ing enough to tell me?” she added, in an inter- 

“ Certainly, certainly, madam. Any infor- 
mation I may possess, willbe cheerfully given,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“1s’pose Rose wouldn’t think it worth while 
to ask any questions, but I’m of a different 
mind, Korewarned, forearmed, you know ?”’ 

Rose * then there was a lady in the back- 
ground? A new interest was immediately 
awakened in the young man’s mind ; therefore 
he nodded affirmatively to the last remark. 

“Ashford people mind their own business ?”’ 
resumed the female at his left, jerking the strings 
of her bag together, and swinging it dexterously 
over her arm. 

“In a good degree, I am happy to say.” 

“Any tattlers there ?”” 

“No more than you will find in any place, 
especially a country village,’ he returned, a 
good deal amused at her peculiar mode of ques- 
tioning. 

“ For my part, I like the city best; you can 
do as you like there, and nobody interferes with 
you. But Rose has taken it into her head that 
she’ll spend the summer in Ashford, so there’s 
nothing to do but fall in with her plans.” 

** Rose is your daughter, I presume ?” 

“ Bless you, no! She’s Miss Rathburn, the 
heiress. I’m only housekeeper. A favored 


‘person, perhaps, because 1’ve been in her fam- 


ily so many years. She has a great many suit- 
ors, as might be supposed ; but I dare say they 
don’t suit her, or she wouldn’t beso anxians to 
get away from ’em.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The young 
man obviously wanted to learn more respecting 
Miss Ruthburn, but he was too well-bred to 
make the desire manifest. 

“T’m on the way to Ashford, now, to get the 
house in readiness for my young lady. She 
says she wants to leave the smoke and dirt of 
the city, and be where she can see green grass 
and flowers, and hear the birds sing. But, dear 
me,” added the speaker, looking up suddenly, 
as if just conscious that she did not even know 
the name of the person she was addressing,— 
‘‘ Miss Rose would call me dreadful thoughtless 
if she was to know how I’d been running on be- 
fore a stranger.” 

“You may rely upon my prudence, madam. 
I will not repeat what you have been kind enough 
to tell me.” 

The tone and manner of the young man con- 
vineed the matron that she need have no fears, 
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What— 

“ You may call me Fletcher,” he interrupted, 
anticipating her query. For the next five min- 
utes there was nothing said on either side. The 
train gradaally slackened speed, and finally 


stopped. 

“ The next station is Ashford, Mrs. Eldredge. 
I am obliged to stop at this place, or I should be 
happy to offer any assistance in my power. 
Permit me to wish you good morning.” 

The young gentleman rose, bowed respect- 
fally, and stepped from the care, thinking, it 
must be acknowiedged, more abont Miss Rose 
than her talkative housekeeper. 

The people of Ashford had plenty to talk 
about. Miss Rathburn had resided in the village 
some two months, and they knew no more re- 
specting her than they did on the day of her ap- 

. She went to church occasionally, 
and walked in the fields by herself'a great deal. 
Nobody felt acquainted with her, although she 
was at all times courteous and polite to those 
who addressed her. Young gentlemen who had 
the good fortune to get sight of her face, declar- 
ed hera beauty; and as she enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being an heiress, it was certainly no 
wonder that she became an object of interest, es- 
pecially to the younger portion of the communi- 
ty. To bea beauty and an heiress combined, 
were quite sufficient to excite the envy of many 
of her own sex, who unhesitatingly pronounced 
her a “sentimental schemer,” “an affected pre- 
tender,” laying her plans to entrap some un- 
suspecting young man. 

The new comer was undoubtedly independent 
in the matter of dress. She wore simple white 
most of the time, with a pretty gipsy hat placed 
coquettishly on her beautifully formed head, se- 
cured by long blue ribbons. She had fine hair, 
too, which fell in jetty curls over her swan-like 
neck, thereby shocking the sensibilities of staid 
matrons with plain daughters. 

Among the number wishing to make the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Rathburn, Fletcher Gale was 
one of the most anxious. His conversation 
with the loquacious Mrs. Eldredge in the rail- 
road car had been carefully treasured up, though 
never repeated. Rose was a sweet name. 
Should he ever be on friendly terms with the 


young lady met them at the door, and Fletcher, 
after introducing himself and companion, was 
soon made quite at ease by her lady-like manner 


and ready conversation. Without making any 
pretension, or displaying affectation, she con- 
vinced him that she was not a boarding-school 
automaton, or a parlor appendage. A refined, 
cultivated mind was hers, now. and then sending 
forth a fresh, glowing thought, clothed in lan- 
guage totally unlike what he had been accustom- 
ed to hear from young ladies of fashion. 

Marion Gale sat stiffly in a corner, once in a 
while dropping a monosyllable, but. principally 
engaged in taking note of every article in the 
room, which was neatly, though plainly furnish- 
ed. Her lip unconsciously curled as she mark- 
ed her brother’s enthusiastic tone and admiring 
glance. She wished she had stayed at home, 
and discouraged all attempts at acquaintance. 
It was quite unlikely that Miss Rathburn was 
an heiress. There was nothing to evidence 
such a supposition, either in the latter’s appear- 
ance, or the aspect of her surroundings. It was 
probably all a ruse of that politic. young lady, 
to gain a husband; and, moreover, having learn- 
ed, no doubt, of Fletcher Gale’s large expecta- 
tions, she deemed him a proper subject to exper- 
iment upon. 

The effect of these unjustifiable thoughts was 
not to make Miss Gale appear more amiable or 
agreeable. She rose to go very soon, asking 
Miss Rathburn to return the visit in such a con- 
strained, and withal condescending tone, that 
Fletcher felt a flush of anger mantle his face at 
his sister’s rudeness. Repeating the invitation 
in a way to suit himself, he added, “that he 
anticipated much pleasure from her society, and 
should take the liberty to show her some fine 
walks in the vicinity.” 

A smile from the young hostess assured him 
that his words were rightly construed, and that 
Marion’s haughty leave-taking would not be 
considered his. 

“Well, Marion what js the report ?” asked 
Mrs. Gale, as her daughter entered the room, 
with more than usual dignity, followed by her 
brother. 

“Simply that I wish Fletcher had made this 
call alone.” 

“My sentiments, exactly,” he could not help 


“Why, how is this?” exclaimed the mother, 
turning toward Fletcher. “I thought it was by 
your express desire that Marion accompanied 


* So it was, but I thought her mannerly enough 
to treat a stranger, and a thorough lady, with 
common urbanity.” 

“ Ivis just here, mother,/“interrupted Marion. 
“Fletcher is vexed because I would not play 
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the hypocrite to Miss Rathburn, who may, for 


aught of, as: know, ‘be something’ entirely 


different. from what she professes.” 


‘The young lady emphasized the last clause of 
her sentence strongly, exchanging at the same 


time a significant glance with her mother. 

“I was not aware that Miss Rathburn had 
made any professions. She certainly deported 
herself in an exceedingly becoming manner, and 
T regret to say, my sister did not,” rejoined her 


conduct properly, on all occasions !’’ responded 
the young lady, nettled by Fietcher’s quiet re- 
proof. “I do not intend to lower myself by 
associating with every upstart that may choose 
to palm herself off for an heiress, whatever a 
member of my family may choose to do!” 

Fletcher bit his lips. He foreed himself to 
silence lest he should express himself too strong- 
ly, but it cost him an effort to do so. 

“Then you shouldn’t judge her to be an 
heiress?” said Mrs. Gale, 
interest. 

“An heiress! Think of flag- 
bottomed chairs, pine tables, and bungling 
lounges covered with eight cent patch, in con- 
nection with an heiress! § Doesn’t it look 

i 

“ Was that all you saw in the room?” 

‘I believe there was a piano in one corner,” 
replied Marion. 

“An old-fashioned, second-hand thing, I 
presume ?” 

“No, it was a handsome, richly-carved instru- 
ment, and looked strangely out of place, I can as- 
sure you. But don’t imagine for a moment 
that it’s hers; by some nice management she 
has probably got it in her possession to help ad- 
vance her well laid schemes.” 

“ How was she dressed?” asked the mother. 

“ White, virgin w-h-i-+t-c !”’ drawled Marion. 

“ Carls ?” 

“ Frizzles, mother, frizzles~hanging like 
bunches of strings down her bare neck!” re- 
plied Miss Gale, with a toss of the head. 

“I daresay she thinks it looks girlish,” said 
the mother, who always followed Marion’s 
lead. 

Fletcher’s brow darkened, but he did not 
suffer himself to speak, feeling certain that in- 
dignation would overcome prudence. 

“Iwonder what her resumed 
Mo. Gels! 

“Rose,” she calls herself. “ Rose 
Selected from some novel, I presume. Rebecca 


And so Marion Gale put all her envy, spite 
and jealousy into words which placed the sub- 
ject of her remarks in as disadvantageous’ a 
light as possible. Her woman’s penetration 
having discerned the bent’ of his inclinations, 
she hoped by a little timely ridicule to weaken 
his half-formed purpose. But she was no di- 
plomatist. The very means taken to prejudice 
him against Miss Rathburn, only strengthened 
his resolve to know the latter better. Marion 
was conscious that her influence over Fletcher 
was on the wane. Her proud, imperious temper 
and haughty manners repelled him; they were 
in disagreeable contrast to the graceful dignity 
and unassuming deportment of the lady-like 
stranger. 

The next morning Fletcher Gale met Miss 
Rathburn at the village post-office. He had the 
satisfaction of walking home with her, and did 
not refuse her invitation to walk in and sit 
awhile. Rose was a good talker. She had read 
much, and to advantage. The fine play of her 
features when speaking, and her soft, lute-like 
voice, added to the charm of her conversation. 
She sang for him, also; not screaming, shrick- 
ing operas, but touching ballads, which rarely 
fail to appeal to the better part of our angular 
natures. 

Fletcher was a very good vocalist, and before 
the young lady rose from the instrument, they 
had performed several duets together, which the 
former fancied could not be executed more crédi- 
tably. But suddenly bethinking himself that his 
call was getting to be an unfashionably long 
one, he took leave, feeling quite confident that 
whether Rose Rathburn was an heiress or ot, 
she was certainly avery lovely girl. Fletcher 
Gale could appreciate a highly cultivated mind. 
He had a horror of simpering misses, and bow- 
ing, brainless fo Taking a common-sense 
view of life, he looked upon woman as something 
more than a dell, made for ornament rather than 
use—therefore judged that mere personal beauty 
and showy accomplishments did not go far to- 
wards making the true female character. 

Visit succeeded visit, until each day saw him 
in Rose Rathburn’s presence. To be brief, he 
found himself on the eve of falling in love. He 
felt a satisfaction in being near her; in hearing 
her speak, in listening to the songs she repeated 
so often at his request; in watching the varying 
expression of her speaking countenance. He 
knew but little about her, it was true, and cared 
as little whether she were rich or poor. Rose 
had treated him just as she treated everybody— 
kindly and respectfully. So Fletcher had no 


is more likely to be her trae name.’”’ 


‘particular reasons for supposing that she looked 
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upon him with more favor than others of her 
gentlemen visitors. 

Meanwhile Marion Gale was “ taking notes.” 
Her brother rarely saw Rose without her know!l- 
edge. The houses being near together, by sit- 
ting at an upper window, she could plainly see 
when his visits commenced and terminated. Ex- 
cessively annoyed at his obstinate foolishness, 
as she termed it, she held frequent consultations 
with her mother as to what should be done. 

“There was no doubt but Fletcher would be 
silly enough to be entangled by the girl’s arts, 
and put the climax to his folly by a marriage 
which would disgrace the family. It was too 
bad, really too bad! Fletcher was talented, 
good looking, and might marry a fortune, 'if he 
chose, instead of throwing himself away,”’ Marion 
exclaimed, after watching a full hour for his 
re-appearance, to take her to ride. 

“ Not a minute does he epare for me now,” 
she continued. “I can drive myself out, or 
walk alone, I suppose. It’ll come to that before 
long. I wonder how long he intends to make 
me wait? Miss Rathburn first, then perhaps 
he’ll honor me.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Mrs. Gale, “ that 
we might find out something about this girl 
through that Mrs. Eldredge, her housekeeper. 
Throw her off her guard a little, and she might 
let out the truth; for I am well enough con- 
vinced that this scheming creature has laid plans 
to deceive the Ashford people.” 

“T haven’t a doubt of it, mother. But we 
can’t do anything with the housekeeper, for there 
can’t be a word got out of her. I know of sev- 
eral who have tried the experiment. It was all 
arranged beforehand, probably.” 

Mrs. Eldredge had become entirely non-com- 
mittal, evading all questions relating to her 
young lady, by reason, it may be presumed, of 
hints given by the latter after her arrival. 

“Thope you haven’t been waiting for me, 
Marion ?” said Fletcher, entering at the moment. 
“Unluckily I forgot your request until a few 
moments ago,” he added, in an apologetic tone. 

“Ofcourse you forgot it! It isn’t to be ex- 
pected that you will take any interestin matters 
relating to a person of so little consequence as 
your sister,” retorted the offended young lady. 

“You are unreasonable, Marion. I own to 
carelessness in forgetting your request, but not to 
a desire to deprive you ofa ride. Shall we go 
now ?” he asked. 

“No, I am not in the mood for riding. If 
you want company you can get Miss Rathburn 
te go with you. I dare say she’d be glad of 
your society the rest of the day !” 


Fletcher frowned and abraptly left the room, 
as he had latterly been in the habit of doing 
when Rose was mentioned. He was annoyed 
by Marion’s interference in a matter concerning 
only himself. Why were not all females like 
Miss Rathburn * 

“T’ve got an idea,” said Mrs. Gale, as the 
door closed after him. 

Marion was glad of it. 

“ You see nothing can be done with Fletcher, 
he’s so obdurate. Now wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to go and see this Rose Rathburn and request 
her to discourage his visits? If she has any 
sense of propriety, Fletcher wont trouble us 
much longer in that direction. What do you 
think of my suggestion?” 

Marion liked it, but she could not think of 
demeaning herself before that “artful piece.” 

“Of course not. I shall go myself. Perhaps 
I may give her a little good advice, as she don’t 
seem to have any mother. I shall tell her that 
Fletcher is young, and don’t know his own mind 
yet,” rejoined Mrs. Gale, with a complacent air. 

It was a week before the anxious mother found 
a convenient opportunity to go on her benevo- 
lenterrand. She rang, and was shown into the 
room which Marion had described to her. Her 
quick glance rested on a couple of books which 
she recognized as Fietcher’s. ‘And there’s his 
flute, too, if I’ve any eyes! I missed it the oth- 
er day from Marion’s piano. Well, it’s high 
time something was done. Ah, here comes 
madam, white dress, curls and all!’”’ she solilo- 
quized, as she found herself in the presence of a 

“ Perhaps you don’t know me, 
ed she, bowing frigidly. 

A polite negative reply. . 

“T’m Mrs. Gale—Fletcher Gale is my son.” 

The young lady bowed, remarking that it was 
a fine day. 

“Very fine, miss. What may I call your 
name ?” 

“ Rathburn.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. Well, as I was 
saying, it was such a pleasant morning, I thought 
I would step in,” resumed Mrs. Gale, not know- 
ing exactly how to commence the engagement. 

Miss Rathburn expressed her pleasure, adding, 
that as she contemplated spending some time in 
the village, it would be desirable to form an 
acquaintance. 

“Tam a good deal older than you, Miss Rath- 
burn, and I feel sure that any thing I say will 
beytaken in good part.” 

The younger lady looked a little surprised, 
but promptly said, “ yes.” 


miss,” observ- 
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_ “Tvea girl about your age, and I know she 
often needs motherly advice. All young girls 
need advice, Miss Rathburn.” 

The preface was getting longer than she in- 
tended. She wasn’t a step nearer than at first; 
socourageous Mrs. Gale boldly faced the diffi- 
culty at once, 

“My son’s conduct displeases me,” she said, 
looking her hostess steadily in the face. 

“ How cans help it?” asked the latter, won- 
deringly. 

“ By forbidding him to visit you !” 

“But I never saw your son, to my knowl- 
edge,” replied Miss Rathburn, with a still more 
perplexed expression. 

“Never saw my eon! Never saw Fletcher 
Gale! What assurance !” 

“I beg, Mrs. Gale, that you will explain. Ido 
not understand what you are talking about.” 

“Don’t understand! I didn’t suppose you ca- 
pable of such unblushing falsehood !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gale, striving to be very calm, while her 
voice trembled with excitement. 

“ Falsehood, madam !” 

“Yes, falsehood, for it is nothing less!’ ad- 
ded the indignant woman, jumping from her 
chair, and speaking very fast. “ It is shameless 
effrontery for you to sit there, looking so inno- 
cent and surprised, and deny that you know 
anything about my son! You, that have come 
to Ashford to deceive people, to pass yoursclf off 
for an heiress—to catch a husband—to disgrace 
a family of undoubted respectability ! I’m going, 
Miss Rathburn—you need not try to smooth 
itover. I shouldn’t believe it if you did. But 
of one thing you may be sure; Fletcher Gale 
will never be your husband! I wish you a very 
good morning, Miss Rathburn |” 

Mrs. Gale sailed out of the room, through the 
hall, and into the street, leaving the young lady 
sitting in the same position which she had first 
taken, quite as much astonished as the former 
was angry. She realized this much; that a tor- 
rent of angry words had been uttered, and that 
highly incensed woman had just left the house. 
As for the rest, we will leave her to think upon 
it at leisure. 

The irritated mother poured into Marion’s 
ready ears an account of what had occurred. 
Could it be possible that Fletcher knew what he 
was about? Such bare-faced prevarication! 
Marion suggested that he should be informed of 
the perverted state of Miss Rathburn’s principles, 
but the more pradent Mrs. Gale thought such a 
course might be instrumental in bringing about 
an understanding between the parties, which was 
the very catastrophe dreaded, So they kept the 


affair to themselves, in the meantime relaxing 
no effort to throw obstacles in the way of the 
consummation of Fletcher’s intentions. 

The latter was ina state of nervous uncer- 
tainty.. He experienced sentiments for Rose 
Rathburn which no other female had been able 
to awaken. Whether they were reciprocated, 
was the all-absorbing thought of hismind. The 
suspense was painful. Rose had said that she 
was expecting company, and another occasion 
might not offer so favorable as the present. He 
was alone with her, at thetwilight hour. What 

“Miss Rathbura,” he commenced, drawing 
his chair nearer hers. 

“I think I said you might call me Rose,” she 
remarked playfully, observing that he made a 
full stop after the two words. 

“Thank you, Rose, I like it much better. 
And your kindness gives me courage to say 
what has been in my thoughts a long time.” 

Fletcher paused. Rose looked down at the 
straw matting. 

“It is perhaps needless to say,” he resumed, 
“that your society has many attractions for me. 
Your purity of mind, elevation of thought and 
refinement of manners are fascinations that I 
have not been able to resist. Your kindly, gen- 
tle influence gives me higher aspirations, stim- 
ulates me to nobler purposes and purer motives 
of action, and prompts me to value the real 
mhore than the artificial. And Rose, you have 
learned me to love you. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

The young man spoke low and earnestly. * 

“And you are content to take me as I am— 
fatherless, motherless and poor ?” she questioned, 
in her own quiet way. 

“ Just as you are, Rose—I have said it.” ; 

* Report has called me an heiress, but report 
meant my cousin Ruth. The name sounds much 
like my own. Iam frank, you sec. I would 
willingly give no wrong impressions, much less 
to the one who has honored me by the offer of 
his hand.” 

“ Tam not mercenary, Rose, It is immate- 
rial to me whether Fortune has smiled or frown- 
ed upon you. Believe me capable of loving you 
for yourself alone, can you not ?” 

“Tcan—Ido! Many professions I am not in 
the habit of making; but if > is worth your 
acceptance, here it is,” 

As Rose 
Fletcher’s, who had the audacity to immediately 
raise it to his lips, as a suitable way of express-- 
ing his thanks for the gift. 

Perhaps our young people ware not as roman- 
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tie in their love-making as many, but they were 
certainly as sincere. Fletcher was very happy. 

What cared he now for his mother’s opposi- 
tion or Marion’s malice? They were but trifles, 
yet he had not the heart to add one drop of bit- 
ter to his cup of pleasure, that evening ; he would 
speak of the disagreeable subject some other 
time. He lingered long by the side of Rose, al- 
most fearing lest the blissful present might prove 
a delusive dream, and the hopeful future an 
illusion. 

It was a late hour when Fletcher Gale sought 
his own home to think over the events of the last 
few hours. He could not sleep—his mind was 
too active for that—but he could reflect. Rose 
had told him her history, or at least such portions 
of it as would interest him to know. Her pa- 
rents dying in her infancy, she had been educat- 
ed and maintained by the liberality of a kind 
aunt, who was herself childless. ‘ This relative 
had recently deceased, leaving her a sufficient 
sum to place her above want, bequeathing anoth- 
er niece a legacy, which, in the opinion of the 
world, constituted her a girl of fortune. So 
Rath was the heiress, not Rose. 

Fletcher was not conscious of a throb of dis- 
appointment at hearing this. Rose was a treas- 
ure in herself. Gold and silver were not worthy 
to be weighed in the balance with her beauty of 
mind and person, and natural goodness. He 
had money enough for both, and so he told her. 
They would have a nice little home in some 
quiet spot, and be very happy. Rose was 
content. 

One day later found our friend Fletcher walk- 
ing in at Miss Rathburn’s front door without 
ceremony. Depositing his hat on the hall-table 
he stepped into the tidy sitting-room, holding 
carefully a choice bouquet of flowers. 

“Ihave brought my Rose some roses,” he 
said, in a gay tone, presenting them with much 
gallantry. 

Rose did not bid him welcome as was her 
wont. She bowed as though he had been a 
stranger instead of an accepted lover, looking 
embarrassed all the while. What did it mean? 
Had she repented her words of the night before, 
sosoon? Was she playing hima trick? Fletch- 
er stepped back. 

* Rose—Miss Rathburn,” he began. 

“Ah, sir, excuse my impoliteness. You wish 
to see Rose. I will call her,” said the lady on 
the lounge, interrupting him. 

Fletcher was still more confounded by her 
words than her strange deportment. Was that 
Rose’s shadow that had just disappeared? Evi- 
dently not, because shadows were never known 


to speak, and he distinctly remembered hearing a 
human voice. He was getting deeper and deep- 
er into a labyrinth of doubt and perplexity, when 
Rose and her exact counterpart came in to solve 
the problem. 

“ Ruth,” said the former, “this is Mr. Gale, 
whom you have heard me mention. Fletcher, 
let me make ts acquainted with my cousin 
Ruth.” 

The motion of lips told who was speaking, 
else he would have been puzzled to know which 
was cousin Ruth. Fletcher was confused—there 
is no denying it; but he made as good a bow 
as he could, under the peculiar circumstances. 

“Pardon my dullness, ladies,” he stammered, 
“ but I assure you I never was more bewildered 
in my life.” 

“ You are not the first one in that dilemma,” 
rejoined Rose, laughing. “ Ruth and I have 
been the innocent means of puzzling a great 
many people. We usually pass for twin sisters.” 

You are very like—very like. An extraordi- 
nary resemblance! Hair, eyes, complexion, 
height, everything,” exclaimed Fletcher, still 
gazing at the two ladics with undiminished 
wonder. 

Rose placed a chair for him, and he sat down 
and tried to make himself agreeable ; but his 
eyes would wander from Ruth to Rose and from 
Rose to Ruth, causing those young ladies to 
smile involuntarily. Laughter is contagious, and 
put them quite at 


‘awte novelty of the singular resemblance 
began to wear off a little, Fletcher’s thoughts re- 
curred to the bouquet. He had held it tightly in 
his hand since his entrance. Now, he carefully 
untied the string which confined the flowers, and 
dividing them into two equal parts, presented 
one to each, observing that “cousin Ruth de- 
served half, as the whole had once been offer- 
ed her.” 

The personal resemblance between Rose and 
Ruth Rathburn was striking; there the likeness 
ceased. Their temperaments were different, 
their tastes and dispositions decidedly unlike. 
This Fletcher discovered during an hour’s con- 
versation with the latter. There was a dissimi- 
larity of voice, too, which he wondered he had 
not at first remarked. Ruth was a girl of dis- 
cretion. She knew there were particular sea- 
sons when three is one too many; so she left 
the room on some pretence, and was thoughtful 
enough not to return. Fletcher didn’t doubt 
she was an excellent young lady, yet he had no 
desire to exchange his Rose for her, although 
she might be an heiress. 
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far forgotten herself. 


“T was a little ‘in fault, I fear,” Rose added. 
“Thad casually heard of yous mother’s dislike 
to myself, and having never spoken with her, I 
prevailed upon my frolicksome cousin, who had 


arrived only that morning, to take my place; 
she being wholly ignorant that such a pereon as 
yourself existed. I did not know your mother’s 
errand, but I told Ruth not to call me ‘unless I 
was explicitly asked for. She, however, was 
quite as much astounded by the warm language 
and determined manner which she encountered, 
as your mother could have been by her prompt 
denial of your visits here. It was intended as 
a joke, bat it terminated rather seriously for both 
parties, I believe. I don’t think Ruth will be 
persuaded to personate me again. But you look 
serious, Fletcher. IfI did wrong, I will try and 
repair the error.” 

“No, my dear, I have nothing to condemn. 
My mother only was in fault ; she was too hasty. 
She is blinded by prejudice, as well as Marion.” 
And reluctantly he went on to speak of the feel- 
ing which prevailed at home. 

Rose grew thoughtful. 

“Do not let me be the means of bringing 
trouble and discord tnto your family,” she said. 
“ Say but the word, and you are as free as—” 


T should like to please my mother ‘sister, 
could I do so consistently. But in this matter I 
must be my own judge; no one can choose for 


It was rumored in Ashford that Mrs. Gale 
was soon to have the handsome stranger for a 
daughter-in-law. That lady stoutly denied the 
truth of the report, while Marion tossed her 
head proudly as if the matter was entirely be- 
neath her notice. But when Fletcher volunta- 
rily spoke of his engagement to them, things 
took another turn. The mother stormed, declar- 
ing “that the impudent, unprincipled minx 
should never enter her doors,”—and Marion 
haughtily assured him, “ that he need not flatter 
himself she should acknowledge Rose Rathburn 
as sister ;” while his father, an easy, good-tem- 
pered man, inclined to the opinion that Fletch- 
er“ was old enough to manage his own affairs.” 
‘Mrs. Gale was greatly incensed at this lack 


‘THE HEIRESS. 


When they were alone, the langhable mistake 
of the evening was again alluded to, and led to 
the mention of Mrs. Gale’s visit. Rose did not 
intend to particularize, but a little persuasion in- 
duced her to tell the whole. Fletcher was sur- 
prised and sorry that his mother should have so 
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of sympathy on the part of her husband—who 
had not interfered with his son’s love affairs, ex-. 
cept to advise him never to marry solely for 
beauty or wealth—affirming that had he proper 
spirit, he would disown him on the spot; to which 
the cid. of 
reply. 

Fletcher expected just such a scene. Roan. 
even prepared to listen patiently to the details 
of his mother’s interview with her she had sup- 
posed to be Rose—her “‘ unbounded assurance 
and unblushing falsehood.” When she had fin- 
ished her version of the story, Fletcher gave his, 
which, ia the estimation of Mr. Gale, absolved 
the young lady from the worst charges preferred 
againsther. His wife looked rather ashamed of 
her mistake, and moderated her words percepti- | 
bly; but when her son left the family circle an 
hour afterwards, her brow was clouded, and her 
“‘good-night ” was spoken shortly and sharply. 

Three months from that time, Rose and Rath 
Rathbarn became brides. The ceremony was 
performed in the neighboring city of B—, at the 
residence of Ruth’s father,an eminent counsel- 
lor-at-law, well known to Fletcher by reputation. 
He was unaware of the relationship, however. 
In the evening a party of select friends assem- 
bled to congratulate the newly married couples, 
among wnom Rese seemed to be perfectly at 
home, receiving marked attention in a way that 
showed her accustomed to the best society. 

‘« Let us steal a.few moments to look at the 
house which the heiress is to occupy, before 
callers come in,” suggested Rose, the following 
morning. 

Fletcher acquiesced, and the carriage being 
soon in readiness, they were set down at the door 
of an elegant free-stone front building in a fash- 
ionable quarter of the city. It was all ready 
for occupancy, lacking nothing in the way of 
comfort or laxury that could be desired. 

“ How do you like it?” demanded Rose, after 
the drawing-rooms to rest. 

“O, very mach, very much indeed. Whoev- 
er supervised the furnishing of these apartments 
was @ person of taste. Ruth will be very happy 
here. I wish it were in my power-to give yous 
home like this,” Fletcher responded, in a tone 
slightly regretful. 

“Then you would prefer this to the more 
modest one we spoke of?” she queried archly. 
“Only for your sake, Rose, only for your 
sake |” 

“ Unselfishness never goes unrewarded,” she 
added, growing more serious. “This is my 
home, and henceforth, if you wish it, yours.” 
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“Your home! Why, I thought that Rath 
was—” 

“ My cousin will not reside in this city. Tused 
her name to cover a little purpose of my own,” 
said Rose, laughing at Fietcher’s surprise. 

“Your uncle is very generous,” he added. 

“He never gave me ten dollars in his life,” 
was the prompt response. 

Fletcher Gale looked at his bride steadily ; 
there was a lurking smile about her mouth, and 
atwinkle in her eyes that he did not understand. 

“Ruth is an heiress,soam I. Did it never 
occur to you that there might be two ?” 

The young husband gazed at the fair speaker 
with increased astonishment. 

“T have referred to an aunt who left me a sum 
large enough to prevent my becoming dependent 
upon others. I did not mention the amount; 
it was fifty thousand. Sufficient, is it not?” 

Fletcher’s answer was not recorded ; it must 
be imagined; but it is certain that he found no 
fault with his wife’s aunt, his wife’s legacy, or 
her device to get rid of fortune-hunters. The 
expedient had succeeded well, although it came 
near being spoiled by her housekeeper’s loquac- 
ity. Rose had hired the house in Ashford, ready’ 
furnished, taking nothing from her city residence 
—which her relative had owned for many years — 
save her wardrobe and piano—the same instru- 
ment which Marion Gale insisted was hired for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Gale concluded to be reconciled to her 
son’s marriage when she found that he had really 
wedded an heiress; and the stately Marion was 
finally more anxious to “acknowledge” Rose as 
a sister-in-law, than she was formerly desirous of 
denying the proposed relationship, but as the 
latter was neither revengeful nor unforgiving, 
their weaknesses were overlooked and their 
fanlis forgotten. 


AN EVERY-DAY FACT. 

The of the earth interposes to pre- 
vent the sight of distant bodies; thas atsix hun- 
dred yards, one inch would be concealed, or an 
object an inch high could not be seen in a straight 
line; at nine hundred 8, two inches; at 
fourteen hundred yards, five inches; at one mile, 
eight inches ; three miles, six feet ; so that at that 
distance a man would be invisible; four miles, 
ten feet: five miles, sixteen feet; six miles, 
twenty-four feet ; ten miles, sixty-six feet ; twelve 
miles, ninety five; thirteen miles, one hundred 
and twelve; and fourteen miles, one hundred and 
thirty feet. In levelliog, it is usual to allow the 
tenth of an inch in every two hundred yards, or 
eight inches in a mile, for convexity — Transcript: 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


| ‘THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
BY PERSA 8, LEWIS. 


He had wandered mid the mountains, 
He had trod the desert-sands, 

And had heard old ocean's surges 
Break on many a distant strand. 

He had drank its music-anthem 
From the blue Pacific’s shore, 

And its hoarserfwilder murmurs, 
Where the northern breakers roar. 


Mid the glowing tropic-islands, 
Lone and bright in southern seas, 

He had watched strange, stayry blossoms 
Tremble to the perfumed breeze. 

Where soft sunsets piled the west 
With clouds of purple and of gold, 

And had watched the blue heavens nightly, 
In many a region old. 


But his heart was wildly yearning, 
For the sights and sounds of home; 
Deep within his sou! were burning, 
Dreams that clustered round that dome. 
And he felt, that never, never, 
Would the white and shining wings 
Of the dove of Peace be folded, 
But amid home's sacred things. 


There, beside the dear old cottage, 
Stood the mourned and wandering one; 
In the soft and silvery moonlight, 
As in boyhood he had done. 
Still the green old woodbine clustered 
O’er the gray and mossy eaves, 
And the old white rose-tree showered 
Down its wealth of snowy leaves. 


And he gazed within the casement — 
Lights were softly shining there, 
On the old familiar hearth-stone, 
And that blessed old arm-chair. 
Bo" how sunk the bounding pulses, 
For strange faces were within! 
No familiar voices chanted, 
Soft and sweet, the evening hymn. 


Where were they, the loved snd honored, 
And the sister, young und fair? 

And his wild heart asked the question, 
Only echo answered, where? 

But the long grass greerly waving, 

_ Distant from the humbie dome, 

Told the wanderer but too plainly, 
All he now might claim of bome. 


QUEER MATRIMONIAL FREAK. 

A letter from a citizen of Livingsion county, 
Kentucky, to the Danville Tribune, relates 
following bit of family history in that neighbor- 
hood: “ A widow lady took an orphan boy to 
raise, quite smail, and when arrived at the age of 
eighteen she married him, she then being in her 
fiftieth year. They lived many years together, 
happy as anycouple. Ten years ago they took an 
o girl to raise. This fall the old lady died, 
being ninety-six years of age, and in seven weeks 
after, the old man married the girl they bad raised, 
he being sixty-eight years old, and she eighteen. 
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THE ARTIST’S INSPIRATION. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


THERE was a new picture to be exhibited in 
the Art Gallery, in the prs city of Flor- 
ence. It was the production of an obscure ar- 
tist, unknown yet, save to one noble patron of 
art, through whose influence the work obtained 
its place among the choice collections of the 
country. 

“ What is this new picture on exhibition ?” 
inquired one of another of the hurrying multi- 
tude, as each pressed on his own way through 
the busy streets. 

“It is much talked of,” said others. 

“Let us go and see for ourselves,” said one 
of the group of young artists, who had stopped 
to exchange the morning salutation. 

Thus, at an early hour, the staircase, leading 
into the magnificent hall, shook bereath the 
tread of heavy footsteps. Here were seen lovers 
of art, old and renowned artists tottering under 
the weight of years; young and beautiful wo- 
men, themselves more lovely in their youth and 
freshness of being than the most delicate Titian 

- face that ever entranced the soul of the enthu- 
siast and devotee to beauty. 

The design of the work was Shakspeare’s 
Cordelia. It was indeed a picture of rare merit. 
As you looked at it intently, you seemed to hear 
the words, “ Her voice was ever soft, gentle and 
low.” The beauty of the face lay not in its 
brilliancy, but in it one might read the personifi- 
cation of his highest ideas of woman’s devotion 
and gentleness. 

There was a universal hum of applause run- 
ning through the vast hall, as one group after 
another pressed forward, or backward, to obtain 
a view of the work in different lights, as their 
taste or fancy dictated. 

Gliding along noiselessly as a shadow, under 
the disguise of the heavy drapery of a cloak, 
might be seen a pale student, restlessly moving 
here and there, his eyes flashing with excite- 
ment, as he threw their strange light among the 
crowd, piercing the vast concourse of faces, as 
if to read the soul of each one who gazed upon 
this, his darling work. He wore over his fore- 
head a student’s cap, and this, with the heavy 
masses of brown hair that hung about his neck, 
wrought an admirable disguise, and concealed 
the noble brow, white as a young girl's, with alk 


touches to the figures that had sprung into one 
at his bidding. 

By-and-by the audience became thinner, par 
only a few quiet groups remained, loitering 
about the hall, engaged in low conversation, 
pausing now and then to discuss, for the hun- 
dredth time, the fresh beauties that haunted them 
in the choice paintings. 

The young student withdrew himself into a 
recess that commanded a view of one of the 
loveliest of gardens that surrounded the eastern 
side of the building. Here, for some time, he 
watched people walking under the trees, con- 
versing merrily, or laughing in pleasant glee. 
At the end of an hour, every sound of footsteps 
had ceased, and a perfect quiet settled upon the 
hall that had so recently been busy with the 
hum of voices, and the tread of many feet. 

As the student turned his eyes from the scene 
without, that had absorbed his entire attention, 
he started to find himself alone in the midst of 
those wonderful works of art. A heavy screen 
placed before the recess concealed bis figure, and 
when he hastily arose and appeared in the mid- 
dle of the apartment, he noticed, for the first 
time, the presence of a young and beautifal wo- 
man. She was standing directly by his own 
work, and had evidently been too much engross- 
ed to be aware of his presence. 

Having convinced himself that he had not yet 
been observed, the artist again retired into the 
recess, and placed himself in a position that 
commanded a full view of the lady’s fuce, with 
all its varying expressions. She was indeed 
beautifal enough to attract the gaze of a young 
enthusiast in art, and he stood fur an half hour 
looking out from his concealment, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe for fear lest he might betray him- 
self, 
Henrie thought, as he followed with eager eye 
each shade of thought that stole over the fair 
countenance, that he had never seen amy crea- 
tion half so lovely as the being who now ap- 
peared before him. She seemed to him like the 
imaginings of his own brain when fired by the 
glow of inspiration; something that he had 
prayed he might be able to embody on canvass 
when at the height of his attainment. He had 
dreamed of the face in his sleeping and waking 
hours, but never had dared to hope to find a real- 
ization of so rare a beauty. 

Not until the lady arose and quietly passed out 
from the hall, did the artist move from his hid- 
ing-place, A sudden impulse seized him to fol- 
low her. His brain half wild with the previous 
excitement of the exhibition of his work, with 


that expression of delicacy that gave the finest 


the after delirium of passion that had taken pos- 
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session of him, had wrought him up into a state of 
mind far beyond the practical life that lies about 
us. It seemed to him in his heated fancy no 
strange or improper act to steal after the lady, 
place of abode. 

Drawing his cloak more closely about him, 
Henrie was enabled to pass through the crowds 
unobserved, and for a time was successful in his 


The lady was of medium height, and her fine 
form lost none of the grace and dignity of bear- 
ing that had been observable in her sitting pos- 
ture in the hall. After walking rapidly for some 
time, the lady suddenly stopped, and turning 
around, in evident confusion, seemed to be anx- 
iously seeking some one to whom she could 
address herself. 

Henrie was so near to the lady that he could 
observe every expression upon her fair face, and 
longing to be of service to one so beautiful and 
attractive, he half stopped to give her an oppor- 
tunity to make what inquiry she might be then 
seeking. 

The lady noticed the movement of the gentle- 
man near to her, and his student cap and cloak 
denoting his profession, inspired her with confi- 
dence to speak, which she did in a low, half- 
frightened tone. 

“I think I have missed my way, sir. I had 
thought to go to ——, but find I am far from 
my destination.” 

“You are, indeed, far from your residence,” 
answered Henrie ; “too fur to retrace your steps 
without exposing you to great fatigue. Will 
you allow me to call a carriage to take you to 
your home ?” 

The lady nodded assent, and giving her ad- 
dress to the coachman in a low voice, that es- 
caped Henrie’s ear, she thanked her guide for his 
assistance, and soon passed out of sight. 

Henrie was then content to return to his lodg- 
ings. He had heard the lady speak, and the 
tones of her voice convinced him that the fair 
body was but a fitting temple for a more beauti- 
ful soul. The human voice gives us deep reve- 
lations of nature, and is, perhaps, the truest test 
we have of gaining knowledge of the hearts of 
those with whom we daily come in contact. 

The student sat in his small studio until a late 
hour of the night, striving to recall the features, 
the form, the grace, and all the delicate graces of 
mind the few spoken words had revealed to him, 
and strove to fix them in his brain as a living 
picture that would at some future time spring 
into life from his canvass. He should be a 
greater artist from having seen one so lovely. 


Already had ‘he begun to worship her as a 
“thing of beauty ;” selfish even in the first 
dreamings of love, as we all are in our highest 
aspirations. ‘The more refined ‘and cultivated 
the mind, the more subtle the selfishness that 
unconsciously pervades our whole being. 

On the following morning, Henrie walked 
rapidly from his lodgings to the exhibition hall. 
Again the apartment shook beneath the crowd 
of spectators, who on this day had been attract- 
ed to the gallery by extravagant reports of 
friends the day previous. 

The young artist looked on his work now 
with less satisfaction than he had been wont to 
view it. Cordelia was no longer to him the 
ideal beauty ; he had thonght to embody in this 
work his highest conception of female loveliness. 
Now, how did the old ideal vanish before the 
new glory of the later revelation. He wandered 
about the paintings, disappointed, scarcely look- 
ing at his own work, watching each new comer, 
hoping to see the fair being of yesterday. 

Nor was Henrie foreed to look in vain, for af- 
ter the crowd had began to disperse, this same 
beautiful woman entered the room from a private 
entrance, and without heeding any one, passed 
directly to the painting of Cordelia. 

Henrie saw her approach with a transport of 
delight that could hardly be restrained. He re- 
solved to keep himself so near to the fair stran- 
ger that her attention would be attracted to him, 
hoping thus to engage her in conversation, and 
learn from her own lips her idea of the work. 

Henrie soon had opportunity to do this, for on 
changing her position to take in the picture from 
another point of view, the lady was surprised at 
finding herself face to face with the person who 
had rendered her service the day previous. Af- 
ter a moment of confusion on her part at the un- 
expectedness of the meeting, the lady modestly 
extended her hand to Henrie, saying : 

“T have again to thank you for befriending 
me. One hardly knows whom to trust when be- 
wildered in a city like ours. Your service has 
made me more grateful than I find it in my 
power to express.” 

Henrie, with his usual gentlemanly demeanor, 
replied to this address, and wishing to extend 
the conversation, said to her: 

“ You are viewing the new picture on exhibi- 
tion ; will you favor me with your own idea of 
its merit. What is it that attracts you '—for 
you seem to be regarding the work with mach 
earnestness.” 

“I am indeed deeply interested in the picture,” 
answered Lucie La Moor (for this was the name 
of the lady). “ It seems to me a rare work of 
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art. The artist has personified the quality in 
female character most lovely and worthy of ad- 
miration; that sweet womanliness that com- 
bines gentleness with strength and fortitude. 
The framer of this work has looked deep into 
human experience, and has a fine perception of 
spiritual beauty. Is it yet known who is to 
claim the honor of the work ?” 

“It yet remains a secret,” answered Henrie. 

A few moments more of conversation relative 
to the picture followed, and the lady bowed to 
the artist, and left the room by the same private 
entrance. 

For many succeeding days Henrie and Lucie 
met in the same hall to talk over and over the 
wonderful works of art on exhibition. Other 
subjects were touched on—subjects relating to 
literature, or life. In all of these conversations 
the lady showed a culture of mind, and an ap- 
preciation of art, as rare as it was delightful to 
the young student. But all this time he could 
gain no information as to her history. She nev- 
er asked him to visit her, nor never seemed to 
expect or desire gallantry, or any degree of at- 
tention from him. 

There came a time at length when Henrie 
looked in vain for the coming of the fair stran- 
ger. He had been wont to look for her approach 
as the one great event of his life. His days were 
passed alone in his studio with his busy pencil 
and busier brow, and the one hour of morning 
intercourse with Lucie La Moor, gave him anew 
inspiration wherewith to bring out from unshape- 
ly canvass embodiments of beauty and art. 

Now the days were long and weary, The pen- 
cil had ceased to do the bidding of the mind that 
prompted it. His soul was as full of images, 
but his mind was restless and dissatisfied. 

Weeks and months passed, and nowhere, 
neither in the street, nor in the accustomed 
place of meeting, did Henrie see the face that 
had haunted his waking and sleeping hours 
since the first moment he had looked upon it. 
At length tired out and dispirited, Henrie con- 
ceived the idea of placing on his canvass the 
impressions.remaining on his memory of Lucie’s 
loveliness. 

This was nos task. It called into action 
every faculty of mind, and required all the 
excellence he had attained in art; but he threw 
his whole soul into it, and found in his work a 
relief for the disappointment that had seized 
him. 

Day by day, slowly did the hand of the artist 

race the lines that made up the lovely features, 
and throw over them the faintest and most deli- 


cate shades of feeling. Never had a work ab- 
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sorbed him like this. Never before had he stood 
in awe of his genius; but now, as he bent over 
his canvass, and met there the smile, the same 
soft expression of eye that had so shortly since 
beamed on him, spoken to him, smiling as it 
spoke, then indeed did he tremble before the 
mystery of that wonderful creating power. 

A year passed. ‘The work was completed and 
placed beside the former one in the Art-Gallery, 
on exhibition. Fresh applause greeted the ears 
of the artist, as he stood again in the hall now 
swarming with memories, and sacred as Heaven 
to him. 

Henrie looked about among the crowds of 
faces around him, but the look of approving de- 
light that met him did not satisfy him. There 
was one smile wanting, one word, er even the 
presence without the word, of one being, was 
worth all the enthusiasm of applauding crowds. 
He withdrew himself into the recess, and sat for 
a long time, his eye listless!y wandering among 
the multitude of faces; and sitting thus, did he 
first notice the approach of a lady, clad in 
weeds, who entered unattended, and pursued 
her way to the two works of the young artist. 

An electric shock could not have aroused 
Henrie more sensibly than the appearance of 
this lady in the garments cf mourning. Her 
face was tarned from him, but there was no mis- 
taking the grace and dignity of demeanor of the 
person before him. 

It was Lucie La Moor. Henrie knew it, felt 
it, although he had not yet caught a sight of her 
face. Heavens! there she stood before the rep- 
resentation of her own beautiful self. Would 
she recognize it? Would she remember him? 
Query after query of this nature passed through 
the mind of Henrie. It seemed to him impossi- 
ble to resist the impulse that urged him forward 
to her side. He did not seck to restrain it; he 
had thought of this one being, dreamed of her, 
lived in the memory of her, and she had become 
to him so much a part of his life that he forgot 
how few the actual words that had passed be- 
tween them, or how slight the intercourse had 
been. He only felt that something indescribably 
dear and beautiful had been restored to him, 
something that had been long lost, and separated 
from him, instantly brought back to him. 

In a moment Henrie stood by the side of Lu- 
cie La Moor, who saw him at once and uttered a 
low cry of mingled surprise and joy, at the same 
time extending her hand to him as a pledge of 
her former friendship. Thus they stood for a 
long time together before the painting, and at 
length Lucie La Moor spoke : 

“There is a strange influence coming out of 
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this new face that looks down upon us. I do 
not understand it. I seem to be looking at some- 
thing familiar, and yet far off, and when I think 
to catch some memory, the recollection vanishes, 
and I grow confused. Whe is this wonderful ar- 
tist, and what is the secret power of this work ?”’ 

“Lady,” said Henrie, “fair lady—beautiful 
and more lovely than dream of wildest poct— 
thon hast inspired the hand that traced the face. 
Thou art looking on thyself, and the artist stands 
by your side,” 

“ Then is my life more than blessed, glorious 
again in being recreated in art,” cried Lucie La 
Moor, giving her hand to Henrie, who clasped it 
so vebemently in his excited passion that it ex- 

“ Let us seat ourselves, for I have much to say 
to you of the past;” and Henrie led Lucie La 
Moor to the same recess that had been the scene 
of so many of his hours of meditation. 

Then the lady spoke to the artist of her own 
life. She was the only daughter of a distin- 
guished artist in Florence, many of whose works 
now adorned the walls of the gallery wherein 
they were seated. Lucie was in fact the only 
child, and inherited all her father’s love of art, 
with a delicacy of perception that surpassed not 
only her parents, but many who had arrived at 
greater excellence in the profession. 

The father hoped to make of his child an ar- 
tist of rare merit, but in this was he disappoint- 
ed, for Lucie’s power lay wholly in the concep- 
tion of the work. She had no gift to trace the 
lines that brought out the features on the can- 
vass. In fine, she’ was unable to perform the 
common work of drawing with any degree of 
accuracy, but her ideas and images furnished her 
father with subjects for his pencil. 

This employment was Lucie’s life and happi- 
ness, We can imagine the bond that existed be- 
tween the parent and child, But the artist died, 
and Lacie was now bereft of all. Crushed by 
the suddenness of the blow, she lingered herself 
at death’s door for many weeks, longing to go 
out after the precious life that had departed, but 
was compelled to remain behind. Health again 
came, and brought with it the same absorbing 
love of art. 

How desolate were now the lordly halls of the 
family mansion to the orphaned Lucie! How 
lonely the gardens, the library, the studio, and 
the dear old chamber where expired the life so 
sacred to her! How disconsolate, how more 
than bereaved, was Lucie La Moor! 

Then Lucie heard of the new painting from 
the author of Cordelia, and summoning all her 
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resolution, she repaired to the Art Gallery, 
Much more of her family history Lucie La Moor 
related to Henrie, but enough has been revealed 
to satisfy our purpose. 

The narrative ended, Henrie took again the 
hand of Lucie La Moor, and bending low his 
head, whispered to her of his love and idolatry ; 
he told her of the past year of his life, of the 
new inspiration that had come to him from out 
her lif:. 

Lucie La Moor listened to Henrie, and as he 
ended the recital of his passion, she said, in the 
same soft tone that had first thrilled the artist’s 
soul with indescribable emotions : 

“ The perfection of art is when the mind in its 
search for beautiful forms, finds, and fastens upon 
some higher creation than has ever before been 
conceived in the soul. Tell me, Henrie, do you 
thus love ?” 

“ Even thus do I dare to say I love.” 

“ Then shall Lucie La Moor be your bride.” 

* * * 

In after time the halls of the family mansion 
again awoke with the sound of joy and merri- 
ment. Merry hearts and tiny feet danced through 
the desolate rooms, and the walls of the old stu- 
dio again beamed anew with life. Henrie and 
Lucie, with their children, lived thercin a happy 
life. 


> 


THE ROYAL BARON OF BEEF. 

The baron of beef, which from time immemo- 
rial has formed the principal Christmas dish of 
the sovereign of England, was this year supplied 
by Mr. Milton, of Peascod Street, Windsor, 
butcher to her majesty. It was cut from the car- 
cass of a fine highland ox, fed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, at the Model Farm, in 
the Home Park. The baron weizhed precisely 
sixty stone, or eight hundred and forty pirate. 
and judges pronounced the meat to be of a very 
superior quality. The baron was put down be- 
fore an enormous fire on Saturday afternoon, and 
for fourteen hours was watched and basted by 
relays of assistants, under the superintendence 
of ahead roasting cook. After the baron is taken 
up and allowed sufficient time to cool, comes the 
operation of paring and trimming, which mate- 
rially improves its outward a ce. Placed 
on a dish as large as an ordinary sized table, it 
is then decorated. The royal cipher is traced 
around the edges of the dish ; the holy mistletoe 
apparently sprouts from the outside fat of the 
meat; the baron is then duly placed on the side- 
board of the dining-room of Windsor Castle, 
where her majesty the Queen, and the royal cir- 

tmas banquet.—. 


cle, partake of the Chris 
News. 


Men are so employed about themselves, that 
they have no leisure to distinguish and penetrate 
into others; which is the cause io great 
merit, joined to a ; , may be a long 
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ONE YEAR OLD TO-DAY. 


BY MAS. B. 


A tender bud burst into life, 
One year ago to-day, 

To cheer a mother’s longing heart, 
Along life’s toilsome way, 

She nursed that bud with tender care, 


Would that no rude and ehilly winds 
Might ever round thee play; 

May tender arms e’er round thee twine, 

May constant friends be ever thine! 


Iclasp thy tiny hand in mine 
With trembling, sweet delight ; 
Smiling, yet fearing rome rude touch 
Thy tender heart may blight! 
O will those dimples love to play, 
As sweetly round thy mouth for aye? 


THE MILITARY SCHOOL OF ST. CYR, 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Ow a cold morning in February, 1806, fifty of 
» the pupils of the Military School of St. Cyr were 
grouped around a man of tall stature, with gray- 
ish hair, whose uniform, cut in a somewhat 
antique style, was trimmed on the cuffs with the 
lave of a sergeant. It was said, at the school, 
that this coat dated from Marengo. This sub- 
altern officer, whose hard features announced at 
once severity in command and the fatigues of 
military life, was commissioned to teach the 
pupils destined to the artillery the theory of 
pointing, that theory without which the cannon 
is but a useless and noisy instrument of terror. 
The sergeant instructor, one of the most skil- 
ful pointers of artillery of the foot-guards, where 
he had served before entering the school, had 
just explained to his auditors the method of 
making a bullet reach its destination with the 
greatest possible certainty, that is to say, of 
killing the greatest number of the enemy; he 
ps interrupted for an instant the demonstration 
of this art, which he placed far above all others, 
and was resting himself by relating some episodes 
in his historical cannonades, the narration of 
which did but establish the excellence of his doc- 
trines on the subject of bullets,—it was example 
after precept. The pupils were listening with 
interest, although the sergeant was not on his 
guard against repetitions ; but these were wil- 
lingly pardoned in him, for his services were 
honorable, and his little manifestations of pride 


were readily overlooked, in consideration of the’ 


excellence of his character. 


The old sergeant was describing, by words 
and gestures, the history of his last cannon-shot, 
that which he had fired at Friedland, that last 
adieu to the Russians, and, by his account, it 
had cost them dearly; but, as he had not per- 
ceived that the sun had begun to fall, he was 
continuing his recital, when the pupils who were 
listening to him, warned him that the position 
was no longer tenable. Some of them were 
trying to warm their benumbed fingers with 
their breath ; others were stamping their feet, to 
counteract the influence of the freezing atmos- 
phere. This was not to the sergeant’s taste; so 
he suddenly interrupted his narrative, and, 
wounded in his self-love as a historian, his sus- 
ceptibility broke forth in somewhat hasty excla- 
mations. 

“ What is all this, gttttecen 2” exclaimed he ; 
“jis this the bearing of officers of artillery ?” 

“We are not yet such, sergeant,” replied a 
pupil. 

“ Bat you will soon be so, and if I may judge 
by what I see, will make only spring campaigns, 
unless the emperor permits the use of eatererar 
Is it cold ?” 

“Faith, sergeant, it is not warm, and by 
standing thus in the same spot and without 
moving—” 

“You run the risk of taking cold, do you 
not?” interrupted the sergeant. “If you had, 
like myself, fought in Poland, I do not know 
what you would have done.” 

“When one is in the presence of the enemy, 
one is never cold,” said a pupil, who had ap- 
proached the sergeant, the better to pen the 
cause of his comrades. 

“It is trae,” replied the latter, “the eaten 
tion is just, but you should early accustom your- 
selves to cold, heat, rain, and snow, and more 
than that, to hunger and thirst, because an artil- 
lery officer should not, above all things, blow 
his fingers.” 

This advice, accompanied by words found only 
in the dictionary of the barracks, made a vivid 
impression upon the pupils. Their sport ceased, 
and each resumed, calmly and silently, his place 
near the sergeant. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said he, “by way of 
warming ourselves, let us take another short 
lesson in pointing before dinner.” 

And preparing to re-commence his demonstra- 
tions, he shook off lightly the snow which cov- 
ered his breast and his foraging-cap, then placed 
himself before the cannon which stood there for 
the instruction of the pupils. But scarcely had 
he taken this position, when Captain Davillie 


approached and whispered a few words in his 


* 
Her opening charms made life seem fair. 
Sweet blue-eyed, laughing baby-girl, oy) 
Just one year old to-day, ; 
. 


ear; the sergeant seemed struck by the commu- 
nication; he was about to divulge it, when a 
gesture from the captain prevented him. At the 
same instant the drum recalled: the pupils to 
quarters; this signal, anticipating the usual 
hour, gave rise to a variety of conjectures. 

“Gentlemen,” at last said the sergeant, who 
had followed the company as far as the stairs 
which Jed to the study rooms, “remember that 
to-day, especially, you are not to be cold. So 
much the worse for those who forget the coun- 
tersign ” 

This simple recommendation, addressed in the 
form of advice, announced to the pupils that 
they were to prepare for an extraordinary in- 
spection ; but was it the commandant of the 
school who was about to review them? Was it 
an inspector chosen by the Minister of War, to 
judge of the state of the school and report on 
those who deserved the epaulet? The question 
became singularly complicated ; they would have 
been glad to have interrogated the sergeant, and 
even Captain Davillie, on the meaning of his 
last words, which were an enigma; but time 
failed, and, besides, the sergeant was on his 
guard. It was therefore necessary to wait the 
event. 

The pupils retarned to their quarters, and the 
sergeant, somewhat uneasy, took the road to his 
room to prepare himself; for he knew the name 
of the inspector, whose approaching arrival had 
occasioned such a commotion among the officers 
of the school. 

The companies were under arms ; the captains 
threw around them, from time to time, anxious 
glances, to assure themselves that no adventur- 
ous foot passed the line, or an awkwardly held 
gun announced the inexperience of a raw recruit. 
But old and new pupils vied with each other in 
aplomb and precision. Even Captain Saget him- 
self, particular as he was, appeared satisfied ; his 
physiognomy had lost that severity of the morose 
instructor, which had often wearied the patience 
of the pupils, and made them despair of attain- 
ing perfection. General Bellavene, surrounded 
by his staff, seemed to be meditating the ha- 
rangue which he was about to address to the 
mysterious visitor whose arrival was awaited. 
At alittle distance from the commandant stood 
the old sergeant, dressed in a new uniform ; his 
eyes were fixed on the companies, as if to re- 
mind the artillery-men of the lesson he had 
given them on temperature ; and such pre-occa- 
pation on the part of the veteran will be easily 
imagined, for the snow, which had been for him 
the occasion of a severe admonition, threatened 
to fall to such a degrce as to justify some anxiety 
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in the professor of pointing. He was scarcely 
aroused from this pre-occupation by the sound 
of the drums, suddenly beating the march, and 
Napoleon had already appeared, while the ser- 
geant was still gazing on his pupils. At last he 
decided to accompany the staff, which was ad- 
vancing to meet the . The latter was 
accompanied only by the Prince du Neufchatel 
and an aid-de-camp. He did not allow General 
Bellavene time to address him. 

“Have you any officers to give me?” he ask- 
ed, somewhat bluntly. 

“ Sire, all the young people here are impatient 
to serve your majesty.” 

“I know it, general; but I wish well-informed 
officers. How many have you?” 

The general hesitated to reply; the question 
embarrassed him a little. The emperor appre- 
ciated the motive of this hesitation, and came to 
the aid of the commandant. 

“Ah! ah!” said he, smiling, “I see, general, 
that you wish to allow me to judge for myself of 
the instruction of your pupils,—well, so be it. 
It is a iong time since I have paid you a visit. 
But are you satisfied? Are your young people 
docile and studious ¢” 

“Sire, I have some troublesome ones, but the 
greater number deserve only praise; they know 
that on leaving the school they ought to be able 
to command.” 

“And they must commence by learning to 
obey,” interrupted Napoleon. “Itis well. How 
many pupils have you under arrest at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“ Two, only, sire.” 

“Two! What fault have they committed?” 

“They were weary of the discipline; they 
found the time of their noviciate too long, and 
one fine morning these two gentlemen left the 
school without permission : I had them pursued, 
and they were brought back.” 

“That is to say, they deserted,” replied the 
emperor. “ But, Monsieur Commandant, this is 
very serious ; had these two young people pre- 
viously behaved well ?” i 

“Sire, they had until then been regarded as — 
among the best pupils of the school.” 

Napoleon remained silent; then, advancing 
rapidly in front of the companies, he passed be- 
fore them, examining them attentively. This 
was a critical moment for the captains. The 
august inspector, nevertheless, addressed no ob- 
servation to them, but, making a sign to the 
Commandant Coteau to cause them to execute 
the manceuvres, he placed himself a little behind, 
in order to be able to judge better of their move- 
ments. 
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The management of arms left nothing to be 
desired ; only a little precision was wanting in 
the second company, and this defect drew from 
the emperor a slight gesture of impatience; but 
the pupils of this company soon caused it to be 
forgotten, and Napoleon said, loud enough to 
be heard by all: 

“ Well done !” 

After the mancuvres, there was an interval 
of rest; then the general and the officers who 
composed the staff surrounded Napoleon, who 
spoke in praise of the appearance and behaviour 
_ of the pupils. 

“Come, gentlemen,” added he, “I see that 
the time has not been lost with you; have you 
any advanced pupils ?” 

“Sire,” replied General Bellavene, “ there are 
very few who have studied more than fourteen 
or fifteen months,” 

“T congratulate you and your officers, general. 
You will say to your pupils that I am very well 
satisfied with them, without exception. Now let 
them defile.” 

At the roll of the drum, they fell into a line. 
The defiling was executed, and all the compa- 
nies, as they passed before the emperor, saluted 
him with the most lively acclamations, and re- 
turned to their respective quarters. The staff 
officers of the school alone remained with Napo- 
leon; the last shouts of the pupils had just died 
away, when the old sergeant presented himself 
before the emperor. 

“Ah! is it you, my old comrade?” said Na- 
poleon, who had known him for a long time, for 
he had remarked him at the siege of Toulon; 
“have you anything to ask of me? Is not your 
son placed in a lyceum ?” 

“Sire, I thank you; but will your majesty 
allow me to remind you that there are here can- 
nons and cannoneers ?” 

“ | know it as well as yourself, What then?” 

“ Does not your majesty wish to know whether 
the pupils of the school understand the manwu- 
vres of the artillery as well as the sword exer- 
cise ?”’ 

“Ah! I understand you; this must be for 
another day, my brave man. I have not time 
now. But tell me, frankly, can I take twenty- 
five officers of artillery from among your pupils?” 
_ “Fifty, sire. Perhaps they will need a few 
more lessons in pointing; but they know their 
business ; I will guarantee it, of the word of an 
instructor.’ 

And as he said this, the old cannoneer laid his 
large hand on the decoration which shone on 


“Sire, may I not go with them? I am begin- 
ning to weary of this life, it is so monotonous.” 

“ Are you joking? You will remain, because 
you are much more useful to me at St. Cyr than 
you would be elsewhere. Continue to educate 
good officers for me, and your services will be as 
glorious here as where you wish to go.” 

“IT will remain, sire; nevertkeless, I should 
like to send a few more bullets at the Russians 
or Prussians.” 

“TI believe you, my old, comrade ; but each 
must have his tarn, And then the pupils will 
teach the enemy the name of their master, and 
it seems to me that will be not a little flatter- 

” 


“For them, sire, but not for me.” 

And the old sergeant, after having given the 
military salute, withdrew. He was not entirely 
satisfied, but he seemed to be so. 

General Bellavene, seeing the emperor pre- 
paring to quit St. Cyr, asked him what number 
of officers he wished to take from the school, 
saying: 

“ Sire, since your majesty has deigned to ex- 
press your satisfaction, you will excuse the ques- 
tion I address to you.” 

“You are right, general; your pupils must 
be impatiently awaiting the result of the re- 
view.” 

And he looked at the windows, through which 
heads could be distinguished, whose eyes were 
fastened to his slightest gestures, which each 


' pupil interpreted in his own fashion. 


“General,” resumed Napoleon, “my school 
of St. Cyr will furnish to the army two hundred 
officers, of whom fifty will be for the artillery, 
You will confer with the Minister of War re- 
specting the selection to be made. But, apropos, 
you have spoken to me of two prisoners who are 
expiating their fault by an arrest; I think they 
have been sufficiently punished. Let us use 
clemency towards them. I shall not be sorry to 
see them, for I wish to believe that they have 
been only impatient. Let them be summoned.” 

The general immediately made a sign to 
Commandant Coteau, and, a few minutes after- 
wards, the latver returned, followed by the two 
prisoners, who approached with as good a face 
as possible. When they were before the em- 
peror, he said to them, giving to his voice a tone 
of severity : 

“Ah! ah! gentlemen, ‘it was then you who 
deserted the school, who forgot the first duty of 
a soldier? Reply,—why did you abandon your 
flag *” 

“ Sire, we are not deserters !’’ said one of the 
delinquents, blushing deeply. 
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his breast. : 
“ Well, I will take them.” ‘ 
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“You are not deserters? Then where were 
you going when you left here ?” , 

“To the army, to take our places as simple 
soldiers.” 

And the pupil who had thus rep'ied to Napo- 
leon, took, as he these words, the 
hand of his comrade, in token of the fraternal 
bonds which united them. 

Napoleon was struck with this reply; but he 
could not ostensibly accept it as an excuse. 
Nevertheless, softening his tone, he replicd : 

“ And you think to jastify yourselves thus ?” 

“ Sire, we are guilty, but we have hope in the 
clemency of your majesty. Will you deign to 
permit us to take arms, and pardon us, without 

* longer delay, for my comrade and myself have 
each a father to avenge.” 

“ You are the sons of soldiers ?” 

“They were officers of the guards ; both were 
killed on the field of battle.” 

Napoleon turned towards the commandant of 
the school; then, addressing the two pupils, 
continued : 

“J will pardon you, young men ; but it is in 

consideration of the services of your fathers, 
Return to your comrades, and give them, in 
fature, an example of submission. You will 
remain three months longer at school, to teach 
you to have patience. Go.” 
' The two young men gave the military salate, 
and took the road to their quarters. At this 
moment, shouts of Vive’ Empereur ! uttered by 
all the pupils, issued from the windows. These 
brave young men were thus thanking their pro- 
tector for his clemency, and celebrating the re- 
turn of their comrades. 

“General,” said Napoleon, as he withdrew, 
“three months of waiting fur two youths of this 
stamp are too much, indeed ; we must not do 
things by halves. I include them in the pro- 
motion.” 

Sach were the last words of the emperor be- 
fore quitting the school. 

A week after this visit, two handred officers 
left St. Cyr. to repair to Germany. Among 
them were fuund the two pupils whose impru- 
dence had so seriously endangered their pros- 
pects; and, two years afterwards, both were 
made captains, on the same day, on the same 
battle-ficld. 


The danger of the great is like to them that 
be on the top of high and sharp mountains, 
whence they cannot descend but fall. Wh: re- 
fore prove unto yourself such faitiful friends 
as shall rather stay you from falling than such as 
will reach unto you their hands, to help you up 
when you be duwn.— Schiller. 


CHEMISTRY OF A HORSE’S FOOT. 

Muggins, a comical Cincinnati correspondent 
of the New York Spirit of the Times, relates the 
following story, touching a certain chemist of 
Porkopolis, who believed that his favorite science 
could accomplish anything and everything : 

“ Well, this scientific gentleman is the owner 
of a fine horse, which horse was so unfortunate 
as to. run a teppenny nal in his foot, of which 
fact your humble servant undertook to inform 
the chemist, in something like the following 
manner: 

“*My dear Jones, I am very sorry I have to 


inform you that your horse has a nail in his — 


“* Pooh, that’s nothing! T can take it out.’ 

“Yes, but broken off up in the hoof.’ 

“*Don’t make any difference; I can easily 
take it out.’ 

“«How?” 


“Why, by putting the foot in a large cruci- 


ble and heating it to a white heat; as soon as 
the iron reaches a state of fusion it will run out 
end at the cru- 
cible,” 
. “* But, my ——, you'll carbonize the horse’s 
foot.” 


nothing; I can easily decarbon- 
ige 


“* Yes, but, my dear sir, you don’t mean to 
say that after the horse has Lad his foot and leg 


burned to a cinder, he’ll ever be of any earthly | 


use, do you ?” 

“*Of course I do; to be sure he will, After 
I subject his leg and foot to the operation of de- 
carbonization, I shall re-fluidize the contents of 
the baked blood vessels. by injection ; then all [ 
have to do is to vitalize the fiuid so injected, 
when natural circalaiion will ensue, all the parts 
will receive their proper nourishment, and in 
haif ao hour the horse will be as well as ever he 
was 

“Tt sounds all right enough, how do you 
think it will work ?”’ 


+ 


WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


More than nine thousand different kinds of 
animals have been changed into stone. The 
races of genera of more than half of these are 
how extinct, not being at present known in a 
living state upyn the earth. Fiom the remains 
of some of these ancient animals, they must have 
been larger than any living animals now known 
upon the earth. The Megetherium (Great 
Beast), says Buckland, from a skeleton, nearly 

rfect, now in the Museum at Madrid, was per- 
ectly colossal. With a head and neck like th 
of the Stoth, its legs and fect exhibit the chu 
ter of the Armadiilo and the Aai eater. ts fore 
feet were a yard in Jength, aud more than twelve 
inches wide, tery pated by gigantic claws. Its 
thigh bone was nexurly three times as thick as 
that of the elephant; and its tail, nearest the 
body, was six in circumference, its tusks 
were admirably adapted for cutting vegetable 
substances, and its ye: eral struciure and strength 
were intended 10 fit it for digging in the ground 
for routs, on which it generaily fed. —L/tehcock. 
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Soft zephyrs dying, 
Through the leaves sighing, 
Is it a dream ? 


There Dorothea 
Sweetly she sleepeth, 
Where the sore heart-trial 

Comes nevermore ; 
Peaceful she slumbers, 
Ne’er the hour numbers, 

Sorrow is o'er. 


Fiercely may tempests rage, 
Shaking the earth; 
Kings of the forest fall 
*Neath the rude blast; 
Quiet she lieth, 
To none replieth, 
Hence she hath passed. 


Oft the sun’s golden ray, 
Rosy in light, 

Smileth above her mound, 
Genial and warm ; 

Neither she heedeth, 

Neither she needeth, 
Sunshine or storm. 


By the sweet river-side, 
Hear I a moaning, 

Where low the willows bend 
Over the stream. 

Zephyrs are sighing, 

Zephyrs replying, 
Tis not a dream! 


THE FOUNDLING OF THE PONT NEUF. 


BY M,. V. ST. LEON. 


Ir was mid-winter, and night hung heavy over 
the city of Paris, while the whirling snow blind- 
ed the eye of the traveller who was so unfortu- 
nate as to be without a sheltering roof. The 
wind howled and swept round the deserted 
streets, and the numerous bridges that spanned 
the swift, darkly flowing Seine, loomed through 
the black darkness in ‘their pale robes which the 
hurrying night winds spread, like unearthly vis- 
ions; or phantoms of a disordered mind. While 
the wild blast shrieked, and the storm howled, 
wilder blasts of passion and deeper storms raged 
within a dwelling near the Pont Neuf. 

It was a singular, gloomy-looking building, 
of dark gray stone and heavily-moulded case- 
ments, which were grated, while upon the iron 
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balconies were emblazoned the arms of some 
ancient family, but nearly obliterated by the 
ruthless hand of time, and shining forth dimly 
from the weather-beaten walls. A high court- 
yard surrounded the chateau, and was invariably 
locked, giving a double gloom to the whole prém- 
ises ; until within a few months it had been un- 
inhabited for years, and‘even now no one knew 
who were the occupants, what their number, or 
even what sex. The grim outside presented the 
same aspect as in former days, but heavy shades | 
guarded the inhabitants from prying eyes. Thus 
was its aspect outwardly ; but it is with the inte- 
rior we have to do. ; 

In a large, square chamber on the second floor _ 
were four persons, as different in appearance as 
in rank ; they were taciturn and anxious, which, 
with the singular apartment, gave the impression 
of an important event hourly anticipated. The 
chamber itself had evidently been unaltered since 
the chateau was built, and that was in the reign 
of Louis XIV. The walls were wainscotted, and 
divided into emblazoned partments, the bril- 
liant colors of which had mellowed and mingled 
with the rich dark hue of the oak, and the heavy 
carved cornices and ceiling. The chairs were all 
large, square, high-backed, and richly cushioned, 
although the tinsel fringe and tassels were tar- 
nished somewhat, and the massive bed stood in 
the centre of the room with its high foot and 
head-board rising in an arch, and crowned with 
a coronet from which depended curtains of pur- » 
ple velvet, in accordance with the rest of the far- 
niture. The only modern article was a large 
square table, covered with a rich, dark cloth that’ 
swept the floor ; this stand was drawn to the fire, 
and a heavy, chased silver salver, encrusted with 
gems, and extremely old-fashioned, together with 
a cup, or rather small basin, in the same style, 
and a vase of dark-colored liquid stood upon it. 
The fireplace was of huge dimensions, and fin- 
ished off with a great amount of carving, while’ 


a number of blazing fagots, supported on large 


brass fire-dogs, gave a dark crimson glow to the 
room and its occupants, which, as before stated, 
were four in number. 

The principal figure was a lady, evidently of 
high rank, habited in black velvet, with rich’ 
gems sparkling from amid the folds of her robe, 
which became her tall, commanding form ; her 
countenance was expressive of strong passions, 
firm, unyielding will, and many a dark secret. 
Although nearly fifty years of age, her charms 
were well preserved, and her raven hair was 
banded back from a high, bold forehegd, while 
large, fierce eyes of intense blackness flashed 


from beneath heavy arched brows. Her com- 
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THE RIVER-SIDE. 
> BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENGE. 
Up by the river-side, , 
Hear I a moaning, } 
Where low the willows bend z 
Over the stream ; 
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plexion was nearly bronze, and her features 
strongly marked. 

The second personage was a small, spare man 
of about forty-five, with thin gray hair and sin- 
ister countenance. He was clad in blac«, and 
wore spectacles, while his whole air and manner 
indicated him to be a physician. 

The third person was a stout, thick-set peas- 
ant matron, who was raised to the office of nurse 
and waiting-woman, and her good natured coun- 
tenance was sun-burnt, yet pleasing. Her gray 
woolen dress and white linen head-dress con- 
trasted oddly with a rich furred tunic she had 
_thrown over her shoulders for warmth, yet she 
looked far more deserving of fine array than her 


mistress. 

But beneath those heavy curtains lay a fair 
young creature, scarce entered upon her eight- 
eenth year. She was slender, fragile, and beau- 
tiful, with long, light hair, and soft blue eyes, 
that were now half closed, and shaded by pen- 
cilled brows and lashés; young as she was, the 
feeble wail of a tiny infant declared her-to be a 
mother, and this it was which cast such a shade 
of anxiety and gloom over the faces of those 
present, for the child was not one of that favor- 
ed class which are received by a bevy of doting 
aunts, and smothered in the embroidered gar- 
ments that have been lavishly provided. This 
little infant was to be a citizen of the world, and 
no glad hearts rejoiced that it seemed likely to 
live and thrive ; the nurse taking it in her arms, 
drew up to the fire yet closer than before, and 
after wrapping it carefully in warm, stout gar- 
ments, proceeded to heat a few drops of the 
liquid in the vase. 

Bat ere she administered the draught, the 
dark, fierce lady came to the side of the table, 
and bending slightly, placed her fingers lightly 
on the infant’s throat, saying in low, threatening 
accents : 

“See! one slight compression, only, and the 
work is done—it would be much easier and hard- 
ly less sure than to expose it on such a night as 
this. What do you say?” 

“O, madame, it is a dreadful thought! I 
should never speak freely, or sleep peacefully 
again if it were done—it will die soon enough 
in the river, and the sea tells no tales.” 

*Qut upon thee for a craven-hearted fool!” 
exclaimed the first speaker; “but let it be so 
since your conscience is so tender—the doctor 
will have sense, at least.”” And she took up the 
cup in hand, while with the other she fed 


visible, .for with a long, quivering, gentle sigh, 


state of unconsciousness. Immediately a wick- 
er basket was opened, the babe placed in it, the 
cover tightly fastened, and the unsuspecting ob- 
ject of all these precautions given to the charge 
of the physician, the haughty dame whispering in 
his ear: “ Remember, doctor—one swift, sure 
plunge, and the reward is yours !” 

Nodding significantly, the physician left the 
apartment, and as the heavy-toned clock on 
staircase struck the hour of two, the gh 

ed woman grimly smiled as she muttered :” 

“ Two o’clock—that deed is done !”” 

It was in the gray light of a winter’s morning 
that a female figure, enveloped in a blue cloak, 
crossed one of the bridges leading to the city. 
It was too early as yet for the numerous classes 
of artizans, with which Paris abounds, to be 
stirring, and the solitary woman kept on her 
way, meeting with no one, occasionally throw- 
ing back her hood to catch the fresh morning 
breeze, or shifting a bundle which she held ma 
neath her cloak, from one arm to the other, 
tering the city, she plunged into a nae a 
rinth of dark, tortuous streets, and finally paused 
at the door of a tenement more respectable and 
tidy than its neighbors. Knocking in a peculiar 
manner, it was speedily opened by a lad of about 
eleven, who exclaimed : 

“Ah, mother, is this you! Why,I did not 
expect you before to-night,” 

“‘ Madelon is better, and it is a mercy I came 
as I did, for see what I found. Poor thing, it 
it would have perished in a short time with the 
cold and hanger.” 

As she spoke, she produced a basket from her 
cloak, and hastily opened it, displaying to the 
boy’s astonishad gaze, a sleeping infant. To 
his inquiries, the good woman replied : 

“As I stepped upon the bridge, I saw a dark 
object lying in the footpAth, and taking it up, 
found it to be a basket. I peeped under the cov- 
er, and lo and behold! this little babe greeted 
my eye—but make haste, Tobie, and warm some 
milk, for it will be hungry when it wakes.” 

The boy hastened to execute the order, while 
the good woman laid the babe before the fire and 
rubbed its limbs. She was at last rewarded by 
its returning to consciousness, opening its large 
dark eyes, and wailing feebly. Catine, as the 
woman was named, was enraptured with her 

prize, and began feeding it, while Tobit knelt 
down beside it, and asked ?”’ 

“ What are you going to do with it? Shall 
we keep the babe ?” 

“T should like to so much.” 


the large bright eyes closed, and it sunk into a 


“And Ialso. I tell you mother what I will 
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do; it shall not cost you a franc for its support. 
Lwill work the harder, and we will keep it, for I 
' ghould so like the pretty plaything; and then, 
have no sister.” : 

“Very well, Tobit; it will go hard, but we'll 
give the little one a home and a bit of bread. 
Yes, we will keep her.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the head 
of the family entered. was tall and slender, 
dressed in drab clothes, jack, with a black 
cravat knotted in sailor fashion around his neck, 
and his head enveloped ina handkerchief ; 
his eyes and hair were dark, his features good 


_ and firmly marked, and a pair of short whiskers 


gave a hearty, good-natured expressiongto his 
sunburnt face; his eyes were dark, quick and 
keen, while his whole appearance halted between 
@ sailor and a fisherman; his age might have 
been thirty-five, and he was an intelligent, pre- 
possessing, quick-witted fellow. 


_ “Why, Catine, what have we here ¢” he asked, 


in surprise, as he caught a glimpse of the infant, 
which she rogaishly attempted to conceal. 
The good woman explained, and Tobit urged 
the privilege of retaining the babe, to which 
Gaspar Fabien consented. The child was named 
Teresine, and as she grew older endeared herself 
to-she Hearts of all who knew her, by her beauty, 
grace, and lively good natare. She was a bru- 
nette, and her sparkling black eyes, and close- 
curling hair, gained her many a penny from the 
purchasers of the fish which she sold, standing 
beside Catine on the Pont Neuf, with her little 
basket before her fell of the proceeds of Tobit’s 
morning labors, and her straw flat placed jauntily 
on one side of her shining, clustering curls. 
Wher she was about eight years old, as she 
was standing ene summer’s efterncon on the 
bridge, watching the sunlight play upon the 
waves, and the white sailed vessels at anchor, a 
gentleman passed along, and apparently struck 
by the child’s beauty, stepped te chaffer for some 
fish. There was a quiet droHery in his eye as he 
vainly endeavored to drive a hard bargain with 
the little maiden, and she could not help laugh- 
ing at his odd fancies concerning herself. At 
last he exclaimed : 
' “Come, come, litte woman, you ought to sell 
your fish cheaper; it’s all nonsense pretending 
to be a mortal like ether children, nothing but a 
sham, which I see through clearly, having on 
the spectacles given me by Algeraddia the won- 
derfal wicard, which enable me to see threagh 
disguises, and even te@the uttermost parts of the 
world !” 
“ What do you take me for then ?”’ asked the 
little girl, with a demure look. # 
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“ A little mermaid, to be sure., All you. have 
to do is just to jamp over the railing there, dive 
down, call the fishes with a morsel of bread og 
those sweet lips, and they’ll flock round like bees 
toa honey-jar. You then catch the gudgeons, 
and your business isdone. But let me tell you, 
ma mie, to rise out of the water under the bows 
of some large vessel, where no one will see you, 
or you'll be taken up for a witch!” 

Teresine glanced up at the odd figure before 
her. A large black coat enveloped a tall, spare 
figare, and straight, lank hair fell on a forehead 
of great breadth, while curious flashing eyes 
peered from beneath green spectacles. Again 
the stranger spoke : 

“ What is your name, mer-maiden ¢” 

“ Teresine Fabien, monsieur.”” 

“ And your age ¢” 

“ Eight years last Christmas.” 

“Come, tell me about your palace under the 
waves, little sea queen.” 

“O, it’s very beautiful, sir,” replied the child, 
entering into the spirit of the matter, “ with cor- 
al couches, and fishes’ eyes for lanterns, Tl 
bring you a wreath of sea mosses, sir, if you'll 
come again some day.” 

“Bat I want you to go with me now,” said 
the stranger. “You would make a charming 
little ballet dancer, Come, we'll put you in the 
ballet of ‘La Sirene.’ What say you?” 

“@Q, monsiear! Z a little dancer! Why, I 
don’t know a step, but I should like to be dress- 
ed like a Christmas angel, and sing so prettily.” 

“ Well, you shall be a Christ child, too; bat 
you must be a little danseuse likewise.” «© 

Thé child clapped her hands and whirled 
round in glee. The stranger watched her me- 
tions, which were graceful in the extreme, with 
a critic’s eye, and reselved she should use her 
abilities to some advantage, so asking the little 
one where she resided, he took her hand to go 
and ask her parents’ consent. But she broke 
away and ran to a young friend, begging her to 
attend te the fish-stand during her absence, and 
giving very particular directions in such a wise, 
comic, independent littke way, with such an infi- 
nite variety of important gestures, that the 
stranger gave himself up to a fit of laughter. 

Catine was at home, and greatly surprised by 
the entrance of Teresine at that hour with a 
stranger of such singular appearance, but the 
cause was soon explaimed, and tke gentleman 
added : 

“f am the manager of the first theatre in 
Paris, and will fit your little girl for the stage 
free of expense. She will make a fortune with- 


| out doubt, and raise herself and family thereby.” 
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Catine replied that she would consult her hus- 
band, and Teresine should tell him their decision 
the next day ; with this answer the stranger was 
content, and Teresine returned te her station on 
the bridge. The next afternoon, true to his 
agreement, the stage manager accosted the child, 
who, dancing with joy, replied that she was to 
go with him, and learn the pretty plays she had 
heard so much about. 7 

In a short time Terese had entered upon 
lessons, and impatiently looked forward to the 
time when she should have so many bouquets 
thrown to her as would enable the little apart- 
ment at home to assume a summer-like aspect 
all the year round. ’ 


Let us tern to the persons introduced at the 
commencement of the story, and explain their 
positions in regard to each other. The dark, 
slim woman was the parent of the frail young 
creature who lay hovering between life and 
death. The mother, the Countess of Bergen- 
heim, was the leader of fashion in Paris, and a 
haughtier spirit never existed ; but it was des- 
tined to be humbled. Her only daughter, Emi- 
lie, whose beauty she gloried in, and who wes the 
envy and admiration of every one, was early 
brought forward in the fashionable world. 

Among her many suitors was one whose name 
she kept carefully concealed from alt ears, for he 
was of tog humble birth and fortunes for even 
hope to delude with false expectations. The 
son of an obscure author could not aspire to the 
hand of a countess’s daughter, with a long line 
of ancestors leading back hundreds of years. 

Yet it so happened that the lovers found the 
courage to confess their mutual sentiments, and 
this was followed by a private marriage. When 
the haughty countess discovered this, her anger 
was fearful; but hirimg the lonely chateau by 
the Pont Neuf, with great privacy, and giving 
out that she intended to travel for a year or 
two, Madame de la Bergenheim conveyed her 
daughter thither, where she was kept a close 
prisoner. On the birth of the infant, who was 
entrusted to the physician’s care with striet or- 
ders for its destruction, the countess and her 
drooping, sad-hearted daughter agai took their 
stand in the world, without a suspicion of this 
dark page in their lives. 

Henri de Montreval, determining to win a 
mame ere he claimed his wife, enlisted in the 
army, acquired a title, and gilded with glory re- 
turned to Paris. No objection was made to his 
claim by Madame de la Bergenheim, and six 
years after the private marriage their union was 
publicly celebrated with great splendor. But 
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although Emilie was assured the infant mast 
have perished, she would never give up the hope 
of one day finding it, and she often fancied if — 
growing up in beauty and loveliness, and en- 
deavored to paint the probable portrait of her 
lost child; but as the years passed on, and 
brought no tidings, she began to despair and to 
doubt the fulfilment of her hopes, and the birth 
of another daughter, ed ‘Adelaide, supplied 
in a meas cia in the mother’s 


Two years passed swiftly.away, and Terensie 
was to make her debut im a ballet written ex- — 
presslftfor herself. It was evening, and in the 
side scenes promenaded a slender child in a sil- 
ver gauze dress, with brilliant wings, and a wand 
surmounted by a dove of carved silver. A love- 
lier sWphide never trod or rather floated across 
the boards of a theatre. She was leaning on the 
arm of a beautiful boy about thirteen years old, 
dressed as a shepherd, and whom she addressed 
as Hermann, while Catine and Fobit gazed with 
proud delight upon the beautiful creature. Preg- 
ently the curtain rese, and the little Teresine 
bounded upon the stage like a fairy. A general 
burst of admiration greeted her, and the ehild 
inspired by this applause, which lent wings 
her feet, floated lightly through her part, ole 
ont the long desired shower of bouquets. 

From that evening Teresine’s fortmne was 
made; she rose rapidly, and a childish love 
grew up between Hermann and herself. They 
were always to be seen arm-in-arm, and were 
universal favorites. ‘The first real grief Tere- 
sine experienced was when Hermann bade her 
adieu for three long years, in order to become the 
pupil of a celebrated singer. The lovers ir 
miniature exchanged promises never, never to 
forget each other, and a little locket glittered op 
Teresine’s neck, which contained a miniature 
Hermann. 

“You will be sixteen when I return, dear 
Terese; do not let any one persuade you into 
loving them better than me daring my absence.” 

Teresine promised, and thus they parted. 

Three years glide away very swiftly, and the 
little danseuse was nearly sixteen, bet Hermann 
had not yet returned to Paris; as he had pre- 
dicted, however, the lovers were not wanting, 
but Teresine turned a deaf ear to their soft 
speeches, and thpught of a certam dark-eyed 
youth some thousand miles away. One evening 
as she was executing a brillant figure, she caught 
the gaze of a young exquisite in one of the box- 
es ; he was very handsome, so far as’mere fea- 
tures went, but Mis expression was vain, vapid, © 
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and dissipated ; his light brown hair ctrled about 
his face in ambrosial clusters, his large blue eyes 
‘were half closed with an indolent languor, while 
he surveyed the audience through a glass. 

Indignant that any one should show such in- 
difference to her dancing, as hiring a stage-bex 
to survey the audience to better advantage would 
indicate, Teresine exerted herself with complete 
success. A universal burst of applause ensued, 
and even the young ennuyee was sufficiently 
roused to clap energetically, and throw a bouquet 
with injmitable grace; but what was Teresine’s 
amazement on leaving the theatre, when some 
one brushed by her and left a billet in her hand. 
Opening it, with surprise she found it to be from 
the young gentleman who had so roused her in- 
dignation, and signed Hyacinthe d’Aubin; but 
she was deeply mortified to find that he had no- 
ticed her sudden improvement, and far from di- 
vining the true cause, had flattered himself with 
the belief that the lovely danseuse had wished to 
attract his attention. 

“The contemptible, self-conceited fool!” ex- 
clajmed Teresine, amid tears of mortified indig- 
nation. “JZ, Teresine Fabien, who might have 
the whole city of Paris at my feet; who have 
refused lovers by the dozen ; even scorned them, 
until I am called ‘the inaccessible,’ Z strive to 


gain the notice of any living man—the contempt- 
ible puppy!” and the little creature consoled 


herself with a fresh burst of tears. “If Her- 


mann were only here I’d teach the odious crea-' 
A bank bill, too, as I: 


ture to know his place! 
live !” she continyed, while a bank note, hitherto 
overlooked, fluttered out of the envelope. “ In- 
sult upon insult! I suppose he takes me for a 
greedy lawyer, who only wants a retaining fee 
to undertake any fool’s case ; but he’s mistaken 
his person ;” and Teresine immediately enclosed 
the whole billet and contents ia an envelope, ad- 
dressed to “ Monsicur le Qison,” and sent it by 
one of the machinists to the young gentleman 
the next evening as he was watching her danc- 
ing in light feather. 

Just as he received it, there came a pause in 
her part, giving the opportunity of watching his 
motions. Hurriedly reading the superscription, 
and glancing at his own letter inside, he crum- 
pled it with ill-concealed rage, and casting a 
wrathful lock at Teresine, rushed from the box 
amid the merriment of several of his compan- 
ions whom he had selected to witness his tri- 
umph., But swallowing the bitter pill, to ‘the 
danseuse’s astonishment, he became more atten- 
tive than ever, and in proportion as she was an- 
noyed, and repulsed him, he continued to ad- 
vanee until he was an actual nuisance. 
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About this time Hermann returned, and after 
the first joy of seeing Teresine was over, he be- 
came jealous of the young exquisite who dogged 
the danseuse’s every step with a ‘perseverance 
worthyof a better cause. In vain did Teresine 
assure Hermann that she despised the fop—her. 
lover invariably declared D’Aubin would not 
be so resolute if she had never given him any 
encouragement, and Terese, deeply wounded by 
these accusations, suffered a coldness to grow up 
between Hermann and herself, which the former 
saw with pain; he devoted himself to his pro- 
fession the more earnestly, however, and endeav- 
ored to solace himself with it, but in vain. 

One evening a party in a private box attracted 
the attention of Teresine, and with an irresisti- 
ble impulse she turned. her gaze to them again 
and again. The party consisted of three per- 
sons ; a gentleman of striking appeatance, and 
a fair, gentle lady, about thirty-five, in the front 
of the box, while @ child, about ten years of age, 
leaned over the railing. This little girl was the 
perfect counterpart of Teresine at that age, and 
the lady seemed to touch a chord in the heart of 
the danseuse; why, she could not explain to 
herself. Atthe conclusion of the ballet she was 
told a gentleman wished to speak with her in the 
green room, and glancing at the name on the 
card he had sent, she read “ Monsieur de Mon- 
treval, Compte D’Epinay.” 

As she entered the green room, the gentleman 
who had occupied the box with the lady whom 
Teresine had admired, rose to meet her, and in 
gentle accents said: 

“Pardon the intrusion, Mademoiselle Tere- 
sine, but a lady of my acquaintance is vqry de- 
sirous of an introduction to yourself.” 

With a thrill of delight, the danseuse “replied 
that she should feel but too much honored, and 
the gentleman left to bring the lady. Expect- 
ing, she knew not what, the young girl awaited 
in breathless suspense for his return; and when 
he re-entered, and presented the lovely woman 
to her as Madame de Montreval, for the first 
time in her life Teresine was unable to speak. 
Her agitation seemed to communicate itself to 
the lady, who at last faltered : 

“Will you have the kindness to relate your 


past history—or rather your birth place and 


parentage ?” 

“ Ah, madame! that is a secret unknown even 
to my adopted parents. I am a foundling, and 
Catine Fabien picked me up at the end of Pont 
Neuf one cold winter’s morning, sixteen years 
ago.” 

“ What was the exact date?” 

“ The twelfth of January, 1824.” 


“ My child! my child!” exclaimed the lady, 
as she sunk half fainting on a lounge, while Te- 
resine flung herself beside her, and implored but 
one word of explanation. } 

“ Emilie, my love,” said Monsieur de Montre- 
val, “guard yourself from this excess of emo- 
tion, for we may be mistaken.” 

no! no! A mother’s heart never deceives 
itself in such matters—there is an unerring in- 
tuition—she recognizes the fragment of her own 
soul however parted by time, distance or altera- 
tion. No! no! a mother’s heart never sleeps!” 

“The truth can easily be proved—the physi- 
cian, to whose charge she was entrusted at her 
birth with directions for her disposal, must be 
forced to divulge his knowledge of the matter.” 

The anxious party succeeded in finding the 
person they sought, and by means of threats and 
bribes, extorted the fact that he had placed the 
babe in a sheltered position at the end of the 
bridge, and watched to see what should take 
place. When Catine Fabien passed by and 
took charge of the infant, the physician followed 
her, ascertained that she would adopt it, and in- 
tending to extort money from the haughty Mad- 
ame de Bergenheim by threatening to expose 
matters at some fature day, he had never lost 
sight of the child. Owing to circumstances, this 
plan had never been put im execution, but hop- 
ing Teresine would disgrace herself in her new 
career, he was waiting to dart like a spider on 
his prey ; but the striking resemblance of Tere- 
sine to Adelaide had first arrested Emilie’s at- 
tention, and an earnest desire sprang up to learn 
the past history of the danseuse. 

Teresine was now surrounded with every lux- 
ury heart could wish, yet there was a void un 
filled by all this, and she never listentd to the 
rich, thrilling voice of Hermann, who was now 
the first tenor of a brilliant opera troupe, with- 
out a deep sadness, even agony, for an impassa- 
ble barrier was now raised between them, and 
sometimes in her wild grief she wished she had 
been his wife ere her parents claimed her, but the 
next instant she would reproach herself bitterly 
for the thought. And this while her parents 
knew nothing of this struggle which Teresine 
could not find courage to tell, or she would have 
been spared hours of sorrow, as they had suffer- 
ed too deeply themselves from a similar cause to 
allow another to pass through the same ordeal. 

But this darling new-found treasure, beloved 
through years of separation, was drooping before 
her parents’ eyes ; in vain did they question her 
as to the cause—the canker was silently eating 
the very heart of the rose, but accident befriend- 
ed the anxious mother. 


SONNET TO MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


One morning as Madame de Montreval was 
reading the news of the day, she commenced a 
paragraph as follows : 

“We to announce the dangerous illness 


of Signor Hermann, whose severe exertions and 
devotion to his art have rendered his recovery 


But here Emilie for Teresine had faint- 
ed. This incident opened her eyes, and she 
pleaded to know if her daughter’s heart was irre- 
vocably engaged, which, with much reluctance, 
Teresine confessed to be the case. M. de Mon- 
treval promised to ascertain the condition of 
Hermann, and discovering the newspaper reports 
to be exaggerations, invited the young artist to 
visit at his house, while the sudden glow that ir- 
radiated the face of the young man told the count 
one cause of his illness. 

The results may be imagined. Hermann dared 
to lift his eyes to the lovely Teresine, and at last 
requested the prize from her father’s hand ; this 
was granted, and in the same stately cathedral 
where Emilie had repeated her vows, Teresine 
now moved down the aisle of the thronged 
church, the happy bride of her first and childish 
love, Hermann Luvrier. 


SONNET TO MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


BY L. B. WILLIAMS. 


America’s sweet poetess art thou ; 

Who here hast won jmperishable fame , 
Immortal laurels will adorn thy brow, 

And unborn millions learn to breathe thy name. 
Whose gifted harp is e’er attwned in love, 

For all who mourn or shed the bitter tear; 
And many now in realms of light above, 

By thee were blest, when sorrowing pilgrims here. 
But more endeared unto the chosen few 

Who share thy friendship, and who know thy worth; 
And when life’s varied journey shall be through, 

And thou shalt elose thine eyes on all of earth— 
May thy pure spirit find a rest above, 
Where nought can weary more, where all is joy and love. 


» 


HE'S CUT A DIDO.” 
The origin of this phrase is thus given in his- 
- Dido, a queen of Tyre, about 870 years 


before Christ, fled from that place on the murder 
of her husband, and with a colony settled on the 
northern coast of Africa, where she built Car- 


thage. She bargained with the natives for as 
much land as she could surround with a bull’s 
hide. Having made the agreement, she cut a 
bull’s hide into thin strings, and tying them to- 
gether, claimed as much land as she could thus 
surround. The natives allowed the cunning 
queen to have her way, but when peg re 
ed a sharp trick they said he had “cut a Dido.” 


Nothing is more common than to throw away 
our pity on persons much happier than ourselves. 
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A TROUBLESOME CARGO. 


THE LIFE-BOAT, 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Oat upon life’s troubled ocean, 
Where the waves, in wild commotion, 
Sing the dirges of the lost, 
See, a little bark is riding, 
Over crested waves is gliding, 
By the billows rudely tossed. 


Though the vivid lightning flashes, 
Onward still the frail boat dashes, 
Till a wave engulfs the whole! 

Look again, ’tis re-appearing, 
In its course tis onward steering, 
For its freight ’s a priceless soul. 


Bound for lands of earthly pleasure, 
With his never-dying treasure, 
Aad a deeply furrowed brow ; 
Sin the frail boat now is guiding, 
O’er the billows fast is riding, 
With the tempter at the prow. 


Hope’s delusive star is beaming, 

In the distance now is glesming, 
Glides the boat the waters o'er. 
Lock again! Hepe’s star has faded, 
And the boat, vo longer aided, 

Lies a wreck upon the shore. 


+ > 


A TROUBLESOME CARGO: 
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GHOSTS AT SEA. 
A CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Iw the spring of 1837, I had command of the 
old ship Leonora. She was a staunch, stout 


~ eraft, and had stood many a knock that might try 


the metal of a better looking ship. I cleared 
from New York with an assorted cargo for Liv- 
erpool, England; and at the latter place I took 
on board a load of all kinds of merchandize. 
There were bales of carpeting and cloth, boxes 
of machinery, cutlery of various kinds, and other 
things which it were useless to mention. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the ship’s hold was well filled, 
though, from the nature and bulk of much of the 
cargo, it could not be stowed so snugly as I 
should have liked. However, the season of my 
return to the States was a favorable one, and I 
had no fear of mach rough weather, so I let the 
stowage go as it was, not being particular about 
chocking everything in its place. 

After my cargo was all on board, and the 
hatches on, I waited at the dock four days, for 
some passengers who had partly arranged with 


the agent for passage, but at the end of that time 


we received notice that one of the party had 
been taken very sick, so I sailed without them. 

During the first week the weather was fine, 
and the wind favorable, but at length a storm 
came on, and we had promise of a few days of 
rough weather. The wind blew from the north- 
west, and mach rain came withit. Towards the 
close of the first day of the storm, I found it 
necessary to place the ship under close-reefed 
topsails, fore-staysail, and storm-mizzen. At 
night, when the first watch was set, the ship was 
hove-to, and in that way she rode safely till 
morning, at which time the wind had lost much 
of its force, and the rain had ceased falling. 

“Captain,” said my first mate, a noble-heart- 
ed sailor, named Leander Thomas, “ this wind 
seemed to be going down some, but I don’t be- 
lieve we’ve seen the last of it, by any means.” 

“Perhaps not,” I remarked, casting my eyes 
about. 

“You see it has a tendency to veer now,” he 
continued, “and I believe it’ll settle down in 
the northeast, and come at us again.” 

I placed mach confidence in my mate’s judg- 
ment, for he had spent almost a whole lifetime 
in those latitudes, and he knew all the signs of 
weather perfectly. At any rate I made up my 
mind to expect another blow, and a harder one 
than that which we had already experienced. 
It was now about half-past five o’clock in the 
morning, and the wind was lulling every mo- 
ment, but the clouds did not seem inclined to 
break much. While I stood there with the mate, 
some of the other watch came up from the fore- 
castle, and I tflought they looked nervous and 
uneasy. One or two of them I noticed looked 
very pale, and I saw them whisper together. I 
naturally supposed they were unwell, and at 
once went forward. 

“ What's the matter, Ben?’ said I, address- 
ing an old foretopman, and the best working 
seaman I had on board the ship. “Arnt you 
well ” 

“Yes, captain,” he replied. “O, yes.” 

His tone sounded strange to me, and I fancied 
it was tremulous. 

“You are not afraid of the old ship, I hope,” 
Tadded. “She is good for a tough blow, yet, 

” 


“T know that,” said Ben, with a dubious 
shake of the head. 

“ Then what is it?” I asked, with consider- 
able earnestness. “ There’s something the mat- 


ter with you—all of you. Now out with it.” 
The old foretopman twisted himself uneasily 

about, and looked into the faces of his compan- 

ions, and then he turned once more towards me, 


and having given his trowsers a hitch, he said : 
“Well, captain, I’ll tell you; and as true as 
my name is Ben Hall, what I tell ye is the gos- 
pel truth. There’s ghosts aboard the ship |” 

“ Ghosts?” repeated I, in surprise. 

“Ghosts ?”’ echoed the mate, smiling. 

“Don’t laugh, for it’s surely truth,”’ the old 
sailor uttered, earnestly. 

Now Ben’s very manner was proof enough to 
me that something had happened out of the 
usual line, and I saw, too, that he was not alone 
in his fears. I asked him for an explanation. 
He hesitated a moment, during which time he 
appeared busy in thought, and then he said : 

“ You know, captain, our watch went below at 
four o’clock. It was dark then—as dark as 
piteh, an’ we had no light, for the candle that 
the other watch left had rolled off over the chest, 
an’ we didn’t stop to light it. My bunk is right 
agin the bulkhead. I hadn’t more ’n got fairly 
turned in afore I hearda deep groan from the hold. 
It was the most deathly groan I ever heard— 
loud, deep, an’ terrible. I lifted up my head, 
an’ asked Jack if he heard it. His bunk is right 
undermine. He said he did hear it, and he 
asked me if it wasn’t dreadful.” 

“ Pooh, only some of the cargo on a bout,” 
interrupted the mate. ‘Some of the boxes rub- 
bing together, Ben, that’s all.” 

“ You wait, Mr. Thomas—just you wait till 
you hear the whole,” returned Ben, regarding the 
mate with a pitying look, as though he needed 
sympathy for the state of ignorance he had man- 
ifested. “After Jack Wales mid that he heard 
it too, and after some of the rest said the same, 
we made up our minds that it must have only 
been the grating of some of the boxes; so I laid 
down and supposed I’d go to sleep. But afore 
I'd fairly shut my eyes, that same groan come 
again—only this time it was twice as loud, an’ 
there was more of it. It was groan—groan— 
groan, half a dozen times, an’ more ’n one of 
’em, too. I whispered to Jack an’ asked him 
what he thought of it, but he only said, ‘hark !’ 
I harked, an’ may I never set ashore agin, if I 
didn’t hear a voice speak these very words :— 
‘O God! I’m dead—dead—murdered!’ And 
then I heard a hissing noise, an’ a rumblin’, an’ 
then more groanin’. I crawled out of my bunk 
and came on deck, and Jack followed me. But 
we made up our minds that we wouldn’t say 
anything about it then, but that we’d go back 
an’ see if we heard any more. We turned in 
agin, an’ went to sleep; but just now, afore we 
come up, we heard it once more—another groan, 
an’ no mistake about it. Now what d’ye think 
about it?” 
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In trath, I knew not what to think. Of course 
I imagined there must be something, and that 
that something might be strange. The mate 
tried to laugh the men out of it. 

“Tt was only the moving and rubbing of the 
boxes,” he said. 

“ But boxes can’t speak,” retorted Ben. 

“That was your own imagination, or else 
some of your watch were talking in their sleep,” 
was the mate’s explanation. 

But that would not answer. Not only did 
Ben swear positively to the facts, but the rest of 
the men backed him up, and I resolved to take 
a peep into the hold. Accordingly I had the 
hatches taken off—both fore and main—and 
then I went down. I found the cargo all in 
order, and no appearance of anything out of the 
way. I called out several times to know if there 
was anything there, but without effect. The 
hatches were put on again, and I tried to make 
the men believe that they must have been mistak- 
en; but it was of no use. They were sure there 
was something out of the way, and the result of 
my search, so far from allaying their uneasiness, 
rather increased it, for they were now sure that 
there were really ghosts on board the ship. 

“ Somebody’s been murdered in that ere hold,” 
muttered Ben, “ an’ now his ghost is about.” 

Ben’s ideas I found had more influence with 
the crew than did mine, and I resolved to let the 
matter rest for farther developments. 

The wind continued to abate, and by eight 
o’clock it only blew a fair top gallant breeze, but 
of course we had a heavy sea. Through the 
day the wind varied’ but very little, being out 
from the northward, and blowing steadily. At 
eight o’clock in the evening, when the first watch 
was set, I had the ship put under close-reefed 
topsails, and fore-staysails and spanker again, 
and then I turned in. Just after midnight the 
second mate, whose name was Bailey, came into 
the cabin and told me that the noise had com- 
menced again in the hold. I quickly arose and 
threw on my coarse jacket, and then followed 
him on deck, where I found Ben Hall waiting 
forme at the wheel, and the rest of his watch 
with him. 

“Now, captain,” he said, “just you come 
down into the forecastle, and see for yourself.” 

I told him to lead on, and I followed. There 
was yet quite a sea, and the ship rolled consider- . 
ably—so much so that I had to seize hold upon 
several objects to keep myself on my feet. I 
found a candle burning in the forecastle, sus- 
pended from one of the beams by a wire frame, 
but there were none of the men there save Ben, 
who had just gone down ahead. 
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*Now just you put your car agin the bulk- 
head, an’ listen,” he whispered to me; “an’ 
mind that you don’t make any noise.” 

I followed his directions. There was a 
chest lashed against the bulkhead-—and of course 
it will be understood that this bulkhead separa- 
ted the hold from the forecastle, being only a 
partition of inch boards neatly matched togeth- 
er. Isat down upon this chest and placed my 
ear to the partition. At the end of some mo- 
ments I thought I heard a sort of shuffling sound 
—but then that might only be the movement of 
some of the bales or boxes. At length, howev- 
er, Theard a different sound. It was a sort of 
low moan, and did most surely have a human 
tone, I became interested now, and listened 
attentively. Soon another moan broke upon my 
ear, and on the next instant I heard these words 
spoken :—“ Don’t for heaven’s sake make such 
a fuss, or you'll have the whole shfp’s crew 
down on us !” 

I do not think it strange that this startled me. 
I heard after this a murmur of voices, but I 
could not make out distinctly the words that 
were spoken ; but I made myself sure that there 
were a number of men concealed in the hold. 
Who they were, or how they came there, I could 
not imagine. Isat there half an hour after this, 
but could hear no more, save occasionally that 
low moan, and once ina while a buzzing sound, 
as though people were whispering. 

I went on deck and beckoned Ben to follow 
me. I proceeded at once to the wheel, and by 
the time I reached it, my crew were all about 
me, and I could sce from the countenances of 
those who stood within the rays of the binnacle 
lamp, that they were full of anxiety. 

“Now, my men,” said I, “I have heard the 
noises that have troubled you, and I can tell you 
what they are. Somebody, or some number 
of bodies, have secreted themselves in our hold, 
and one of them has got hurtin some way. Of 
course I have no more idea of what it all means 
than you have. All is, there are men secreted 
there—perhaps to escape paying their passage, 
and perhaps for something else. They may be 
ee escaped from justice, and they may 

Thad almost said “pirates,” but I kept that 
thought to myself. 

“ However,” I added, “ let the matter rest to- 
night where itis, and in the morning we will at- 
tend toit. There is no danger, for we may be 
assured that they have too much fear of expos- 
ure to attempt any harm.” 

And thus at length the men agreed to leave 
it, and I could see that they were much relieved 
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by my discovery. After having looked to the 
position of the ship, and given directions to my 
mate, I went to my cabin again. 

As soon as it was fairly daylight, I went on 
deck, and I found the whole crew there, those 
of the mid-watch not haying turned in at all - 
since they were relieved. I had loaded my pis-" 
tols, and Mr. Thomas had done the same. 
Again I ordered the hatches to be taken off, fore 
and aft, and as soon as this was done, I went 
down, my mate following close behind. The 
cargo forward was mostly boxes of cloth, the 
greater partof the heavier articles having been 


stowed aft. I crept forward close to the bulk- 


head, and then for the first time I found that 
some of the boxes had been moved up, and there 
was evidently quite a space thus made down 
among the bales. . 

“ Halloo,” I cried. “Who’s down here ?” 

But I received no answer; and I repeated the 
question with the same success. 

“Come on,” I cried tomy mate. “Come on, 
Mr. Thomas, and we’ll have ’em out at some 
rate.” 

Upon this, there was a hurried whisper not 

far from where I was then crouched, for the box- 
es came so near the beams that we had to ‘crawl 
on our hands and knees. I knew I could hear 
voices, though I could not understand a word. 
But soon there came something that I could 
understand. 
. “Now look here, my fine fellows, whoever 
you be,” cried some one from among the boxes, 
“you'd better let us be in peace. There’s five 
of us here, and we’ll shoot the first one that 
shows his head. And more too ; we’ll shoot every 
man that comes, for we’ve got pistols and pow- 
der enough !” 

“Who are you ?” I asked, without moving. 

There was a hurried whisper, and then the 
same voice said : 

“ We are escaped convicts, and we are going 
to America for safety. We've got provisions 
enough, and if you’ll let us alone, you shall not 
be harmed, but if you attempt to touch us, or 
if you even come where we be, you shall die as 
sure as death !” ‘ 

This was spoken in a deep, powerful tone, and 
with an air of reckless determination which left 
no room for doubt. I hesitated a moment, but I 
quickly made up my mind that it would be fool- 
ish to venture further at present, for the villains 
had every advantage on their side. In fact, 
they could have held an army at bay where they 
were; so I turned about and told my mate that 
we would return, and he said—“Of course.” 
Bat before I left the place, I said : 
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“ Look ye, fellows, and mark one thing—let it 
be storm or sunshine, starvation or suffocation, 
these hatches don’t come off again.” 

“That wont trouble us,” was the only answer 
I received, and then I returned to the deck. 

I soon informed the men of what had trans- 
pired, and after the hatches were replaced and 
battened down, I went downto my cabin. I was 
in a situation which I did not like at aJl, and I 
was determined, if it was a possible thing, that 
those villains shoaid not remain long with their 
liberty, for in the first place the very idea of 
having such rascals holding me continually at 
bay was repugnant; and then there might be 
danger—they might concoct some plan for mur- 
dering us, and robbing the ship; and again I 
would like to deliver them up to justice. One 
thing puzzled me exceedingly. How five men 
could get on beard unnoticed, was not very won- 
derful, seeing that the ship lay in the dock four 
days after she was loaded; but how they could 
get their provisions on board and stow them, 
was the puzzle. As for water, they were right 
on one of the great iron tanks, so they would 
not want for drink. : 

But these matters were nothing. How to 
capture the scamps, that was the question—and 
upon that I pondered. When I went on deck 
again, I found my men all earnestly engaged 
upon the startling subject, and it took me but a 
few moments to see that they all looked to me 
for guidance, and for action too. I merely told 
them to wait with time and patience, and that I 
would do the best I could. 

At noon the wind chopped round to the north- 
east, and I knew we were going to have a blow, 
and in half an hour more it came—the same one 
we had been expecting. By three o’clock the 
ship was under close-reefed topsails again, and 
with courses farled. The sea was high and 
chopping, and the ship rolled and pitched lustily. 

“ Thank heaven, we’ve got sea-room enough,” 
uttered my mate, who had come and stood by 
my side. 

At that instant a thought struck me. My 
mate’s remark sent the idea of a plan through my 
brain like a shot, and I started with the impres- 
sion. If we were running on rocks those fellows 
in the hold would make for the deck ! 

I reflected for a few moments, and my plan 
was formed, and having called my men about 
me I made it known. They were pleased, and 
seized upon it quickly. My first movement was 
to get at all the arms we had on board, which 
we found to be ten pistols, two muskets and two 
hharpoons. But the muskets and harpoons we 
left, and having loaded the pistols, I distributed 
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them to those I thought the best calculated to 


use them to advantage. This done I next had 
alotof seizing stuff made ready and placed where 
it wouid be at hand. Next I furnished four of 
the stoutest, coolest men with handspikes, and 
stationed them at the forecastle companion-way, 
for I knew that if I could frighten the villains 
sufficient to start them up, they would easily 
break down the light bulkhead of the forecastle, 
and come out that way, as the hatches were im- 
passable. 

My plan was all arranged, and the men were 
instructed. 

“Let her off into the trough of the sea,” said 
I to the helmsman. 

The wind was now blowing furiously, and as 
the ship fell off, she heeled over frightfully and 
pitched rather more than I should have liked 
under any other circumstances. But we had 
life-lines rove, and the men kept their feet 
easily. 

“Breakers, breakers, breakers!” yelled Ben 
Hall from the bows, with all his might. 

“ Let go everything!” I shouted through my 
trumpet, without the least regard to the appli- 
cability of my orders—and of course nothing 
was let go. But the men thumped about the 
deck uproarously, and the water came dashing 
over and in torrents. 

“ Lost, lost, lost !”’ shouted Ben, like the voice 
of a young hurricane ; and at that moment half 
a dozen of the men began to rattle the chain 
cable upon the deck most vigorously. 

“ Hark!” 

There came a crash from the forecastle, and 
in a moment more a stout man came half rush- 
ing and half tumbling up theladder. He reach- 
ed the deck, and as a lurch of the ship carried 
him into the lee-scuppers, he was pounced upon 
and secured just as a second man made his ap- 
pearance. This second,man came up just in 
time to feel the touch of a handspike which one 
of the men happened to let fall at that moment, 
and the consequence was, that villain number 
two fell upon the deck, and was being bound 
up with some of the seizing stuff, just as Ben 
Hall tapped villain number three with an iron 
belaying-pin, and placed him also upon deck. 
The fourth man followed his companions up the 
ladder, tumbling and leaping, half crazed with 
fear of being wrecked ; but at the combings he 
made a larch and rolled into the seuppers just as 
the first man had done, and of course he was 
easily bound. 

According to the statement that had been 
made to me, there was one more, but I dared not 
wait for him now, for the ship was taking the 


sea a little too roughly for safety, so I had the 
helm put dawn and the yards braced up again, 
and soon we were safely on the wind. Then I 
went back to look for the other man, for I had 
been told there were five of them, and I believed 
it. I asked one of those we had bouad about it 
but he would not speak. He had not yet got 
over his astonishment. Just then I remember- 
ed the groaning we had heard, and I supposed 
this fifth man might be unable to help himself, 
so Itook some ef my men and went down into 
the forecastle. A large portion of the bulkhead 
had been torn away, and through the opening I 
could see a man stretched out upon some bales 
of carpeting, and when I reached him I found his 
leg was fractured, and perhaps broken. We 
carried him on deck, but he groaned piteously 
with pain on the way. Mr, Thomas was consid- 
erable of a surgeon, and he examined the leg. 
It was so much swollen that it was difficult to 
determine whether the bone was broken or not, 
though it was most probable that it was not 
wholly broken off. However, he was cared for, 
and then I turned my attention to the others. 

It was sometime before I could get anything 
out of them excepting curses and imprecations 


‘upon us, because we had served them such a 


trick. At length, however, I made out to get at 
their history, though I did not do it until the next 
day, and then not until I had fairly driven them 
to it by thirst, for I assured them that not a drop 
of water should pass their lips until they had an- 
swered all my questions. 

Their story was this :—They were five of the 
worst villains in London, and there they had 
been apprehended for a most daring burglary. 
From some words that they spoke more than 
they had intended, I knew that on that occa- 
sion they had committed one murder at least, 
but they would not own it when asked, though 
I knew they lied. They made their escape and 
fled to Liverpool, where they were recaptured ; 
and again,they made their escape. They came 
down to the dock at night, and found that my 
ship was all loaded save a very few boxes that 
were then on the wharf, and that she would sail 
for the United States directly. During the night 
they knocked down the officer in charge of the 
dock, and having secured him they emptied two 
of the boxes into the dock, and filled them up 
with bread, keeping back enough of the cloth to 
place around the bread so that it should not rat- 
tle, and also placing stones with the rest of the 
cloth, so that it should sink. They ‘knew of 
course that they should find water enough in the 
hold, and as soon as they had made these arrange- 
ments they crawled into the hold and secreted 
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themselves. On the second nightfrom that they 
had to crawl out from their hiding-places and go 
on shore for food and drink, for they dared not 
search for their boxes, though they knew they 
had been put in the hold. They managed to 
leave the ship, for the night was as dark as a 
closgd dungeon—and satisfy their craving hun- 
ger, and get back again without being detected. 
As soon as we were at sea, and while noisy 
work was going on upon the deck, they man- 
aged to move the boxes so as to make quite a 
comfortable berth. By the help of candles that 
they brought with them, they found their*two 
boxes of bread, and thus they settled down for 
quite a comfortable voyage. But an accident 
betrayed them. When the storm arose, and 
the ship began to pitch, one of the heavy boxes 
they had moved fell down, and struck one of 
them on the leg, either breaking or cracking the 
bone. This caused the groaning and exclama- 
tions which had first startled Ben Hall, and 
which finally led to their capture. 

We rode out a gale of eight-and-forty hours, 
and after that we had fine weather. When we 
arrived in New York, I delivered my prisoners 
up to the proper authorities, together with a full 
statement of all the facts. The rascals begged, 
and prayed, and cursed, and swore, and threat- 
ene@ me with all sorts of terrible fates if I ex- 
posed them to justice, but they made no impres- 
sion upon me. They were walked on shore to 
a prison from which their villanous wit could 
not free them, and in due time they found their 
way back to England, where I afterwards learn- 
ed they were convicted of murder and executed. 
So Ihad no more fear of their ever carryimg out 
the awful threats they made against poor me. 


MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 

It is death in Lapland to marry a maid with- 
out the consent of her parents or friends. When 
a young man has formed an attachment fora 
female, the fashion is to appoint their friends to 
meet to behold the two young parties run a race 
together. The maid is allowed in starting the 
advantage of one third part of the race, so that 
itis impossible, except, willing of herself, that 
she should be overtaken. If the maid outrun 
her suitor, the matter is ended; he must never 
have her, it being penal for the man to renew the 
motion of marriage. But if the virgin has an 
affection for him, though at first she runs fast to 
try the truth of his love, she will,—without At- 
lanta’s golden balls to retard her speed—pretend 
some casualty, and make a voluntary halt before 
she comes to the mark or the end of the race. 
Thus none are com d to against their 
own wills; and that is the cause that in this 
poor country, the married people are richer in 
their own contentment than in other lands, where 
so many forced matches make feigned love, and 


cause real unhappiness.—Cusioms of Nations. 
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A WINTER STORM. 


BY MRS. ¥. W. CURTIS. 


The shades of night are falling around, 
And clad in snow is the frozen ground ; 
I hear the voice of the wailing blast, 


As the ice-king’s car goes whistling past. p~ 


He breathes o'er the sea, and the storm-king dread 
Is up from the caves where makes he his bed; 
And they lash the billows with frenzied breath, 
And are flinging afar their shafts of death. 


Death to the mariner, braving them now— 
When the mad waves kiss his vessel's prow; 
Urging him on where the breakers roar, 
Chilling the heart with a fearful power. 


And together they meet in the dwelling of want— 
Where poverty stalks like a spectre gaunt; 

And through crevice and broken pane they go, 
Where croucheth the beggar amid his woe. 


The storm-winds teach us a lesson grave, 
That death is lurking on and and wave; 
Here, alternate joy and pain are ours, 
But heaven hath never dying flowers. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DOG. 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


BY A. BOULE. 


MRS. CAROLINE 


A tone time the young man knelt upon the 
sunken grave, striving to decipher the almost ob- 
literated letters chiselled upon the low, gray and 
mossy headstone. But at length, just as his 
own and the patience of his companions was 
exhausted, he raised his flushed face, and a look 
of triumph shot from his dark eye, while a ro- 
guish smile lurked in the corners of his lips, as 
he exclaimed : ¥ 

“T have it—I have it, and what guess you it 
is? A revolutionary—what !” 

“Soldier, hero, officer,” exclaimed the party, 
in a breath. 

“Wrong, all of you,” and he laughed right 
merrily. “A capital story this. After weaving 
a whole volume of legends about this lonely 
grave, and after my playing Old Mortality for an 
hour or more, it turns out that he whose voice 
is now forever hushed beneath this grassy mound,” 
and he assumed a tragic air, “‘ once gave vent to 
his noble thoughts, and his blessed sympathies, 
by a loud or a low—bow-wow.” 

“You joke us,” said one. “ You profane the 
sanctity of the cemetery,” said another; while 
the third, a young and gentle girl, bent down to 
the stone, and after some trouble, spelled out the 
very words her brother had uttered. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DOG. 


“Tt is dog,” said she, earnestly, “but I do 
not feel that we have wasted our time here, for 
there must have been some thrilling story con- 
nected with his life, or he would never have been 
buried thus. At any rate, the wreath of wild 
flowers which I wove, shall be hung upon the 
stone ;” and she took from her fair brow a bud- 
ding chaplet of the blended hues which the sum- 
mer sunset wears, and reverently laid it upon the 
mossy monument, and then taking a white rose 
from her bosom, cast it upon the low, green 
grave. 

“Do not laugh,” whispered she, earnestly, 
as looking up, she marked the merriment that 
struggled on every lip for a gay expression. “I 
cannot bear you should, for I know that when 
the story of that dog is told us, we shall feel 
proud to know that we have stood beside his 
burial place. But see,” and she pointed to the 
western sky, “the sun is nearly down and we 
are far from uncle’s. We must hasten, and to- 
night, when we are gathered around the hearth- 
stone, I’ll ask him about this revolutionary dog. 
I'll wagrant he can tell us all about him. Such 
a singular fact as this could not have escaped 
his antiquarian researches.” 

And it had not, for when Annie, in giving 
him a narrative of the day’s ramble and adven- 
tures, came to the lonely grave in the corner of 
the deserted cemetery, he stopped her at once, 
with the exclamation—“ the revolutionary dog ! 
O, and since you have found his grave, I must 
tell you his story; that is, if you would like to 
hear it.” 

“Yes, yes, uncle,.do, we are impatient to 
know why he was buried thus.” 

“ You shall know—you shall know.” 


“Tt was early in the spring of 1777. The 
evening had set in cold and gusty. The heavy 
clouds that hung in straggling masses about the 
gray sky, portended a violent storm, while the 
wind went sobbing about like an unquiet spirit 
in search of rest, rattling the dry boughs of the 
still naked trees with a fearful violence, and 
wheeling through the patches of snow which still 
lay scattered about with such force as to drive 
the crusts of frozen flakes far over the brown and 
ridgy ground. The moon gave only a ghostly 
light, while the stars were entirely hidden, and 
a general gloom seemed to pervade the whole 
outer world. 

“But it was not the brewing of the coming 
storm that saddened so terribly the hearts of the 
Merselis family, as after the untasted supper had 
been cleared away, they gathered about the broad 
old hearthstone. Nay, in their human trouble, 
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the war of the elements was scarcely heeded. 
But that some deep grief rested upon them, was 
evident at a glance. 

“Upon the left of the fireplace, where burned 
and crackled as merrily as usual the old back-log 
and the generous splinters, sat a gray-haired 
man, The family Bible lay on his knees, and 
the fingers of one hand were carefully held be- 
tween some leaves of the New TeStament. In 
the other he held his spectacles, every other mo- 
ment putting them to his eyes and then taking 
them down and rubbing’ them against his coat- 
sleeves. Opposite him, upon the right, sat his 
aged wife, her knitting-work for almost the first 
time lying idly in her lap. Oftener than usual 
did she stoop to brush away the embers from 
the dark and labor-polished stone, and each time 
as she bent one side to hang up the black wing, 
her only duster, she drew her hands quickly across 
her eyes. About midway between the vénera- 
ble couple sat a young and lovely girl, over 
whose fair brow eighteen summers had lightly 
passed. But the rose of her cheek had faded, 
her mirth-loving lips were strained into fearful 
composure, while her light, hopeful blue eye wore 
a saddened look. On the one side of her, upon 
a folded camp blanket, sat or rather reclined a 
young man, some two or three years her senior, 
aglance at whose profile, could you have ob- 
tained it, would have revealed to you the fact 
that he hall a brother’s right to nestle his head 
so confjdingly in the maiden’s lap. Occasionally 
he would lift his face to hers, and then with a 
deep drawn sigh bury it again in the folds of 
her dress. By her right sat another young man, 
with a towering manly form, a noble brow, over 
which waved rich masses of dark hair, a flashing 
black eye, and a finely curved thin lip, whose 
very contour told that a brave, high-souled heart 
lay beneath that breast, whose tumultuous throb- 
bings could almost be heard in the silence of the 
hour. Something more than a brother he seem- 
ed, as he held so firmly, yet gently, the young 
girl’s hand, now folding it to his heart, and then 
pressing it so fervently to his marble-like cheek. 
Before her, stretched at full length, with eyes 
closed as in a’heavy sleep, but with ears pricked 
up at the'least unusual sound, lay a large, shag- 
gy-looking dog, in ‘the depths of whose brown 
sides rested one of his fair mistress’s feet, and 
as that stirred gently or uneasily, so did the po- 
sition of the canine friend vary, and whenever 
her breath went and came with a stronger pulse, 
he would rouse himself at once and thrust his 
fore paws on to her knees, and look earnestly 
into her face till she smiled on him and whisper- 
ed ‘poor Faithful.’ Back of all, so far in the 
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gloom of the large room that they seemed but 
huge shadows, crouched on low seats, sat a sa-— 
ble-faced couple, whose heads had grown gray in 
the service of the master and mistress that were 
now plunged in so deep a grief, and their atti- 
tude, unconsciously taken, betokened plainer 
than words the warm sympathy of their honest 
hearts. 

“ The old clock that ticked so unceasingly 
behind the door, had twice struck since the 
group seated themselves, and the pointers were 
fast approaching the hour of eight. Yet not a 
word had been spoken, save when Lizzie address- 
ed the dog. But now the brother raised his 
head and looked pleadingly around, saying 
earnestly, ‘for the love.of life, do some of you 
say something. This death-like stillness un- 
nerves me. Have you no parting word of coun- 
sel or advice, mother, father?” The lips of the 
aged ones trembled, but their hearts were too full 
to speak. ‘ Well, then, sweet sister, sing to us 
—anything—anything, but this terrible silence.’ 

“A low, plaintive melody was breathed out, 
rather than sung by the maiden, but with the 
close of the first stanza, her brother’s fingers 
were upon her mouth : ‘ Not another note, Lizzy, 
of that mournful lay. Soldiers on the eve of 
battle for their country’s wrongs should have 
some warlike air, some spirited, thrilling song, 
something to drown the cries of the heart, and 
make the ear ring to the thunders of cannon and 
You are not fit to be 
a soldier’s sister, nay,’ and he whispered, ‘or a 
soldier’s bride !’ 

“*But I will prove myself to heone, whemyou 
are away,’ said she, ‘striving with the heroism 
of # true woman to subdue her grief. ‘I will 
pray night and morning for victory to your 
arms, and I’ll defend with my little hands, this’ 
old homestead, against Indians and tories, as 
only a soldier’s sister, and,’ she blushed, then 
added firmly, ‘and bride could do.’ 

“*Now you talk rightly, Lizzie; now my 
blood begins to boil and my nerves to quiver; 
only keep up this spirit, and we shall go forth 
to-morrow like brave men.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Lizzie, ‘like brave, true-hearted, 
noble men, fighting not merely for the honor’s 
sake, but for your holy rights—not for a king, 
but for a country. Father, mother, rouse up!” 
Let us put aside our sadness—let us speak only - 
cheering words. Letus forget that captivity or 
death may come to them, and think only of the 
hard blows they'll strike for freedom. We have 
done wrong to yield up to private feelings so 
deeply. I, for one, will be to-night not a Roman, 
but a Mohawk maiden, and bid them go and stay 
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till they have conquered the foes of our beauti- 
ful valley. And since duty keeps me at home, 
since I cannot go with them to nurse them if 
they grow sick, to heal their wounds if they be 
wounded, to bury them if they die, I’ll send one 
that will do perhaps more than I could myself ; 
who will go where I cannot, who will protect 
them when other friends should fail. Faithful,’ 
and she took hold of the dog’s paws, as he 
placed them on her knees, ‘Faithful, listen to 
me, and remember every word your mistress 
says. You are to go to-morrow morning to 
Fort Stanwix with these two soldiers, and you 
are not to come back without them till you know 
that they are dead. You are to be as faithful 
to them as you have been to me, and when you 
come to die, brave fellow, you shall be buried 
with the honors due to a revolutionary dog. 
Remember, now,’ and she patted his head. 
The intelligent eyes of the animal seemed to 
sparkle with added light; he licked her hands, 
gave a low, affirmative growl, and stretched 
himself again before her. 

“© That is well done for a Mohawk maiden,’ 
said her brother, with a soldier’s halloa, ‘but it 
must not be. Faithful must stay with you. He 
will guard you better than a dozen men. He 
can scent an Indian ora tory when miles away, 
and tell by an intrader’s look whether he is bent 
on ‘a friendly or evil mission. He must stay.’ 

“«* He shall not stay,’ said the sister, firmly, 

“and now that Ihave told him to go, he will 
not stay,’ continued she, to her lover, who now 
put in an interfering word, ‘ we do not need him. 
We shall always be on the guard for foes. And 
if they come, why Ben and I will care for them,’ 
and she glanced towards one of the black masses 
in the corner. 
* “*Ay, ay, Missus Lizzie answered it bravely,’ 
shaking at the same time his brawny fists, ‘not 
till dis nigger’s heart stopjumpin’ do dey tak’ dat 
chil’. Let de dog go, massas; we no need 
him. Let ’im go, dat’s what I say.’ 

“And so said the aged father and mother, and 
the next morning, when the two young soldiers, 
the betrothed and the son and brother, girded 
on their swords and swung their knapsacks and 
shouldered their guns and parted with those 
dearer to them than life—parted and went their 
way to fight the long, fierce and tedious conflict 
for freedom, the dog went with them, and well 
was it too for the brave young captain, or his 
bridal day had never dawned. 


“ Six months had passed, and many a hard 
blow had the young men dealt, and many a 
hard one too received in return. But now the 
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youngest of the two, the stripling brother, lay 
pale and sick upon his hardcamp bed. A fever, 
the consequence of an inflamed wound, had worn 
him to the bones, and though now pronounced 
convalescent by the surgeon, it was evident that 
more tender care than could be given in the fort 
was needed to restore him to health and strength. 
Every moment that his brother-in-love, and soon 
to be in-law, could spare from martial duties, 
was spent at his bedside, and every delicacy that 
their rude stores could farnish, was brought 
forth to tempt the sick ahd weary palate. 

“Can you think of nothing, William, that 
would relish?” asked the young captain, one 
morning, as he marked how the invalid turned 
loathingly from the camp soup he had brought 
him. 


“* Yes,’ said he, ‘there is one thing, but it is 
of no use to mention it here.’ 

“Tell me,’ responded the other, eagerly. 
‘ We may procure it.’ ; 

“*T remember a year or two since, when re- 
covering from a fever, old Ben shot some pigeons 
and Lizzie broiled one for me, and from the mo- 
ment I tasted the first morsel, strength seemed 
to return. But though it be the season for them, 
not for worlds would I have one of my comrades 
expose himself for me,’—and he strove to swal- 
low the soup. 

“ Captain G— said nothing, but in the course 
of the forenoon, with two of his soldiers, sal- 
lied from the fort, in quest of some birds, large 
flocks of which had been seen flying about a few 
days before. He did not apprehend the least 
danger to himself or them; for several weeks 
their foes had been very quiet, and none of them 
were supposed to be in the neighborhood. He 
forgot those savages were a wary set, and that 
their quiet is like the awful calm before the hur- 
ricane bursts forth. 

“They had not gone further than a mile into 
the dense woods that day to the south of them, 
ere a party of Indians started up suddenly from 
a tangled thicket, where they had lain in panther- 
like ambuscade, and surrounding the unhappy 
men, they shot them all down, tomahawked and 
scalped them, and left them for dead. 

“Perhaps three hours had elapsed from the 
time of their leaving the fort, when William 
Merselis was awakened from an uneasy slumber, 
by the howling of the dog Faithful, and opening 
his eyes, beheld him on his bed beside him, ut- 
tering the most piteous moans, and begging for 
something with all the importunity his intelli- 

could muster. 

“In vain did the thin, white hand of the inva- 
lid strive to soothe him; in vain did his low, 
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_weak voice essay to quiet him. He still kept 
‘up the same pleading noise; he still kept his 
forepaws on the bosom of his sick master. Al- 
most worn out with his efforts to hush him, and 
put him one side, William called at length to a 
passing soldier, and begged him to. take off the 
dog, for he wearied him, adding, ‘he seems 
I cannot imagine what ails him.’ 

“*T think, sir,’ said the man, ‘ he wants to go 
after the captain, who sent him back and told 
him to stay with you.’ 

“‘After the captain? And where pray has 
he gone? He has not left the fort without a 

“Yes sir, he and two others have gone out 
to shoot pigeons.’ 

“*That’s it—that’s it,’ said the sick man. 
‘Oif Iwere only well. Hark, ye,my brave 
friend. Open the gates, and let that dog go. 
There’s something brewing, or if not, ’twill do 
no harm. Faithful,’ addressing the dog, ‘go 


find the captain, and don’t come back till he 
comes with you, or you leave him dead.’ 
“Faint, stiff, and suffering excruciating agony 
from his many and fearful wounds, the captain 
at length opened the eyes which his savage foes 
had fancied were closed forever—opened them, 


it seemed, only to bid the world adieu, for far 
from his brave men, with no hope of rescue, 
there seemed nothing left for him but to die. 
After many efforts, he dragged his weary limbs to 
the side of one of his comrades, and laid his 
bleeding head on the pulseless bosom, and the 
flickering life that yet glimmered in his own 
seemed fading out entirely. 

“But at that moment a rustling in the dry 
leaves arrested his attention, and ere he had 
time to fancy what it might be, a low, familiar 
whine reached his ear, and in less than no time 
the faithful animal, whom his promised bride 
had charged to care for him, bounded to his side. 
But what did the dog B n an emergency like this? 
He did what he could. He licked the sore and 
crimson wounds, and thus relieved him for awhile 
from the exquisite torture, and then looked into 
his eyes as if for some directions. 

“* Faithful,’ said the captain, ‘upon you de- 
pends my life and Lizzie’s happiness. Go and 
firid some one to care for me.’ 

“The dog bent once more tenderly over him, 
and then started off on a race that was like to 
that of a sudden wind. He cleared the woods 
quickly and fled down the bank of the river. 
Hehad gone about a mile, when he perceived 
at a distance two fishermen, just putting off in 
their boat. With a velocity that almost capsized 
it, the animal bounded into it, and in canine 
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way pleaded with them to turn back. They 
resisted awhile and strove with blows to beat him 
off. But like a martyr he bore them all, still 
continuing in mute, but expressive language to 
urge them to gowithhim. His whining, piteous 
cries at length moved their hearts, and they 
pushed the boat to the shore and followed 
him to the woods. But when they saw him 
rush into its sombre depths, they hesitated, and 
turned back, fearing he was but a decoy to some 
Indian danger. But no words can describe the . 
agony of the avimal when he perceived this. 
He seized them by their clothes, and howled so 
furiously that from fear of being torn to pieces, 
they finally went with him, and thus were led to 
the bloody glade, where groaned the helpless and 
sorely wounded captain. 

“ They were not long in constructing a rude 
litter, and in bearing from the fatal spot his 
weary body, and ere nightfall the fort again shel- 
tered him and his wounds were dressed. Buta 
frightful spectacle he was. The whole of his 
scalp was removed ; in two places on the fore 
part of his head the tomahawk had penetrated 
to the skull; there was a wound on his back with 
the same instrument, beside one in his side, and 
another through his arm by a musket ball. 

“ His long and tedious sufferings can only be 
imagined. But as by a miracle, in spite of all, 
he still recovered, and as his surgeon says, ‘ap- 
peared well satisfied to have his scalp restored to 


-him, though uncovered with hair.’ And in the 


latter years of the revolution, when health and. 
strength had again given vigor to his constitu- 
tion, the right arm of the ‘ scalped captain ’ gealt 
many a vigorous blow for his country’s freedom. 
Andnever was bride prouder of her groom, than 
was Lizzy Merselis, as while the belle were 
pealing America’s victory and the bonfires of 
triumph flashing all up and down her native val- 
ley, she placed her hand in that of her warrior 
lover, and spoke her nuptial vows. 

“* Once, my sister,’ said the now rugged broth- 
er, ‘I said you were not fit to be asoldier’s bride. 
I take it back. All honor to the Mohawk maid- 
en, who severs her own ringlets from her brow 
to wave them on her bridegroom’s head,’ and 
from his lips there burst a grand, triumphel 
shout, which the guests were only too proud and 
glad to echo.” 


“A twelvemonth afterward, one sunny afternoon 
in June, a little group were seen following a bier 
to the then almost graveless cemetery, which 
lay hidden in the depths of the forest. There 
was an aged man and woman, so feeble that 
they tottered at every step; there was a married 
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pair in the bloom of life ; a soldier in full mili- 
tary cdstume and two old negro servants. Reve- 
rently was the corpse lowered into the grave and 
gently were the clods thrown in, and.with ten- 
der care were the green sods. piled above the 
mound. And then a headstone was set up, and 
when all was finished the youthful wife hung 
over it a laurel wreath, and as she turned away, 
clinging to her husband’s arm, she whispered : 
‘Green forever be the memory of Faithful—a 
revolutionary dog.’” 
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PLAYS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


There was once a very popular game, which 
consisted in one of the company being seated on 
a stick which was placed over a pail of water, 
and was by no means steady; the candidate for 
honor held in his hands ataper, which it was his 
object and his glory to light at another fixed at 
the extremity of the said stick, and which he 
could only reach by a delicate and well-balanced 
shuffle towards the object ; it frequently happen- 
ed that the other end would be uplifted, the stick 
roll off, the actor be thrown, the light be extin- 
guished, and admired cdnfusion ensue, accom- 

ied by the erowing of lungs like’ Chanticleer. 

is lively amusement, it must be confessed, 
would not suit the velvet carpets of Belgravia or 
elsewhere ; but in the days when it most obtain- 
ed, the floor was probably strewn with sand or at 
best with rushes. 4f the game of pail was lively, 
what was that of the bucket? This was played 
by our long-haired ancestors ; a youth that nour- 
ished locks of sufficient length, or that wore a 
wig of the proper dimensions, placed himself 
ona board over the bucket of water pre F 
At a given signal, he ducked backwards without 
losing his balance, and managed to dip the tip 
6f his long locks into the pure element, and in- 
stantly recover himself. As he accom- 
plished this feat without a variety of failures, the 
comic incidents attending his struggles delighted 
the audience. Cherry-hob and orange-bob were 
both considered as charming games, and One 
which held its own to a late period, was thus 
performed. A gentleman put the end of a coil 
of string into his mouth, gallantly presenting 
the other end to a selected young lady ; the duty 
of both was to absorb the string with their lips, 
till by degrees they approached each other, as if 
attracted by a magnetic influence, and a kiss, if 
one could be accomplished in spite of the mutual 
concluded the affair.—Household 


GENERAL BLUNDERS. 

Among the sentences uttered by celebrated 
men, which seem to e of the immortality 
of their authors, the “hasty plate or soup” of 
Gen. Scott, and “all the world and the rest of 
mankind” of Gen. Taylor, stand conspicuous ; 
and now, as though emulous of this distinction, 
Lord Raglan has succeeded in placing himself in 
a niche by the side of these pod g egy In 
his despatch from the Crimea, d Jan. 6th, he 
says, “ The ground is thickly covered with snow, 
though not very deep.” May he wear his honors 
meekly !—V. Y. Herald. 
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APRIL DAYS. 
BY B. M. ROBERTS. 


Sweet, changing days of sun and shade, 
Of violet bright and blue; 

Along your path the woody glade 
Is bright with flowers and dew: 

So like the sunny April days, 
My wayward childhood knew. 


They come through years of darkness back, 
In all their glad array ; 

When evening’s early star comes eut 
Above the dying day: 

And o’er the mountain’s darkening brow 
The twilight fades away. 


Round memory’s long unburied joys, 
A thousand fancies start ; 

Back to the'shade of other years, 
Ye wildling dreams, depart ; 

And leave me, as in days gone by, 
A simple, trusting heart. 


The fields were covered o’er with bloom, 
My father’s cottage nigh ; 

Hard by a grove of shadowy elms, 
It met the traveller’s eye: 

And near, a gentle, gurgling stream, 
Went wandering sweetly by. 


When spring was o’er the hills, and when 
The gales were glad and free, 

The swallows twittered on the eaves, 
And im the threshold tree; 

The robin sat amid the leaves, 
And carolled merrily. 


And when the early Sabbath bell 
Woke in the vale below, 

Came out upon the moruing breeze, 
The silvery chime, and low, 

Sweet as the softened memories 
Of music, long ago. 


O, visions of departed years, 
Of childhood’s mirth and song, 

How strangely bright yoyr hue appears, 
Life’s darker scenes am@ng; 

Like incense on the gale, ye flood 
My lonely path along. 


The spring brings back itsswarbling birds, 
Its banks of green and gold; 

But not, 0 not unto my heart 
The joyousness of old; 

Amid the chilling blasts of life, 
Its gladness hath grown cold. 


+ > 


AvTHorsHir.—As aman embraces the deter- 
mination to become a soldier and goto the wars, 
bravely resolved to bear dangers, and difficulties, 
and wounds, and death itself, but at the same 
time never anticipating the particular form in 
which those evils may surprise us in an extreme- 


ly unpleasant manner—just so we rush into au- 
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Ye tiny gems that o'er the meadows green, 

Called by the Spring-time’s merry voice, arise, 
And here and there amid the grass are seen, 

Like seattered stars that shine in night’s dark skies— 
I love to see ye, when the Spring's light tread 

Has passed upon the gladdened breast of earth— 
When o’er the fields she hasteneth, to spread 

Her robe of green, and give the Summer birth. 


There is a,freshness in your fragrant breath, 
Far sweeter than the artifical bloom 
Of flowers, that, saved from Winter’s dreaded death, 
Within a hot-house breathe their faint perfume. 
For ye are Nature’s jewels, by her hand, 
From out her golden casket freely thrown, 
Ye rise in untaught beauty o’er the land, 
And have a balmy sweetness all your own. 


Ye peep from out the woods’ green bed of mess, 
Where fluttering leaves their changing shadows throw, 
And o’er the playing stream ye hang across, 
, And prattle to its laughing waves below. 
Along the fields in beauty fair, ye spring, 
To meet the zephyrs wandering through the air, 
Until the merry country maidens bring 
Your gathered stores to deck the May Queen’s hair. 


How go ye hold to heaven each tiny cup, 
Rivalling the tints of ite cerulean blue; 
The grateful offering of the skies to sup, 
And fill your vessels with the pearly dew. 
_ From whence, if the old legends say aright, 
The woodland fairies sipped their moonlight draught, 
Where, mid their revels in the dim midnight, 
The heaven's nectar from the flowers they quaffed. 


I love to meet ye at the early morn, 
So brightly blooming by the dusty way, 

Or, gladly rising o’er the grassy lawn, 
With the first beams of the awaking day. 

Ye are like golden thoughts cast here and there, 
Which, in the wilderness of life, we find 

Sweet gems of beauty, visions bright and fair, 
Thrown from the shining treasures of the mind. 


Nature is ever beautiful—her crown 
Is gemmed with jewels, with the Summer's leaves; 
Or when the Winter shakes his snow flakes down, 
Or Autumn yields his coronet of leaves. ; 
But most I love the starry flowers of Spring, 
Innocent offspring of a heavenly birth ; 
Visions of unseen loveliness to bring— 
And make a dreamland paradise of earth! 


The horse is eaten in some parts of South 
America, mmpeciolig in the southern portion, and 
its flesh is esteemed a great delicacy. Horseflesh 
is, among these people, considered as necessary 
at the festive board as the sirloin of beef amongst 
ourselves ; the less that is said, however, about 
their mode of preparing it for the table, the 
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THE IRISH CONQUEST. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Towarps the close of the twelfth century, 
Treland, once the repository of arts and sciences, 
had waned from its brightness and sunkintoa state 
of mental degradation, pitiable, even when com- 
pared with the least civilized of the nations then 
existing. It was divided into five separate prin- 
cipalities, governed by their respective kings, 
and as one of the monarchs led in war, he was 
considered sole sovereign of the island, and in 
the year 1172, Roderic O’Connor was at once 
King of Connaught and lord of the isle. At the 
same time Dermot M’Murrough, an unprincipled 
man, somewhat past the prime of life, was King 
of Leinster, and father of Kiva, the Celtic beauty 
of the French court. _ 

Eiva had been sent to France early after 
the death of her mother, which occurred during 
her childhood, and remaining among the accom- 
plished French princesses until her nineteenth 
year, had seldom seen her father. Of a tall 
stature and full figure, floods of straight, long, 
yellow hair, dazzling blue eyes and a snowy skin, 
she was one whose beauty astonished without 
commanding love. Some called her the Celt ; 
others the giantess ; all declared her superb ; no 
one pronounced her lovely. But in fact, no one 
knew her, for she kept herself locked up within 
her own heart. 

There was a grand tourney proclaimed for St. 
Mark’s day in Paris, and all the nobility of 
France and the adjacent kingdoms were called 
to the jousting. Tents were pitched, bamquete 
spread, seats filled, trumpets blown, combatants 
summoned, and the royalty of France by courtesy 
crowned victor in the first strife, when Richard 
the Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, entered the 
lists, slow and automaton-wise, and confronted 
the prince, who wore white lilies on his shield. 
The Earl of Pembroke was a powerful, heavy 
man, gloomy and fierce of aspect, sitting like a 
statue on his black, steel-trapped steed. A 
moment from the loud clanging of the trumpet, 
from the eager onset with the flashing weapons, 
and the pride of France’s chivalry lay in the 
dust, and with a shout, the concourse rose, and 
as no one else appeared, proclaimed him victor. 
The ladies, a moment since, scorning the stal- 
wort Englishman, leaned smilingly towards him 
from their balconies, showering sweet words and 
fragrant flowers down upon him, while three 
times he rode round the ring to choose the Queen 
of Beauty. In a balcony somewhat higher than 
the rest, sat the Queen of France, the two Prin- 


cesses Helene and Agathe, and the Princess Eiva 
of Leinster. Half the golden flood of hair of the 
latter was pinned up with ebon bodkins, and a 
rose-colored gauze, woven in and out with silver 
‘threads, at once concealed and displayed the 
symmetrical contour of her perfect form. A 
mantle of a fine, silver fabric, thrown up in 
wrought brocades of incredibly rough splendor, 
was half resting on her shoulder, half hanging 
over the balustrade where she leaned with a proud 

The victor knight lifted his long spear and lightly 
touched her shoulder, proclaiming her the Queen 
of Beauty. A shout of applauding assent arose 
from the beholders—“ Toss him thy scarf,” mur- 
mured the queen; but Eiva, remaining motion- 
less, only threw down a glance of infinite con- 
tempt. At this instant, a herald once more en- 
tered the lists, daring to battle Richard the 
Strongbow with Roderick of Connaught, and by 
the grace of God, Ireland. The earl, wheeling 
his horse, threw him on his haunches, and his 
herald accepted the unexpected summons. Three 
times was the challenge given, then the curtains 
swept aside, and the adversary, bare-headed, 
and on foot, came upon the field. Behind him 
a saffron-clad squire led a large, white horse, 
trapped with gold and crimson, who arched his 
neck and gayly caprioled in accord with the stir- 
ring music of the clarions; and a page by his 
side bore shield, and lance, and helmet. Bow- 
ing low to the fair throng above him, and turn- 
ing, with a proud, dark eye from the nobles, he 
bound on his helmet over long waves of blue- 
black Connaught hair, took his shield and lance, 
and lightly vaulted in the saddle, never so much 
as glancing at his opponent, who beheld with 
angry heart the equal stature and superior agility 
of O’Connor. One instant they held their im- 
patient steeds, the next, the trumpets sounded 
the charge. Lance leaped from rest, plumes 
streamed behind the horsemen, steel shivered 
into sparks at the shock, steeds staggered, riders 
reeled, broadswords swung in a great circle, as 
they rushed impetuously together. There was 
a crash of dark greaves and cuirass, an unhorsed 
rider, and the golden armor of Q’Connor flashed 
up in the sun. He doubled the trebly won glory 
of Pembroke, because he had vanquished the 
victor. 

* Pembroke was premature, madam,” said Ei- 
va,as the Irish prince rode slowly round the 
ring. Her parted lips were glowing crimson, her 
eyes sparkled like stars, deep rose hues flashed 
upon her cheek, and genial smiles lit up her face, 
as this time the cold point of the again 
touched her bare shoulder. Taking ber scarf of 
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silver tissue, Kiva wound it langhingly around 
the spear and tossed him the flower from her 
bosom. ~ 

Three months more in the gay halls of Paris, 
and Roderic O’Connor returned to Connaught 
the betrothed of Eiva, while Richard, Earl of 
Pembroke, suing for her hand, had been haugh- 
tily refused by the princess returning. to her 
father. But Strongbow was not thus to be 
repulsed. , 

On her arrival at Leinster, Eiva and her ret- 
inue found all in confusion ; her father, for the 
theft of Tensia, Princess of Meath, having been 
expelled from his kingdom by the united strength 
of the Kings of Meath and Connaught. Acting 
with his usual high idea of honor, and in ac- 
cordance with his regal oath, Roderic O’Connor, 
King of Connaught, had espoused the right, un- 
heeding, in his contempt for the weak, licen- 
tious Dermot, any result of the indignation Eiva 
might have a right to feel. But Dermot, with 
a blinded and savage revenge, had recourse to 
the English king, Henry II., promising him the 
whole kingdom for present assistance. And 
Henry, then in Guienne, gave the ci-devant King 
of Leinster letters patent, enjoining the English 
to help him, and Dermot had already effected a 
league with the haughty Pembroke whibm his 
daughter had scorned. In this treaty, Richard 
the Strongbow swore to aid Dermot M’Mur- 
rough, with the sole condition that Eiva, the 
king’s daughter, should be given him in mar- 
riage. And Dermot had returned secretly and 
hidden himself with his new wife Tensia, in the 
Convent of Ferns. 

Being secretly apprised of her father’s abode, 
Eiva dispersed her suite, and with only Kate 
Marphy, a tall, fair-haired attendant, privately 
sought the convent. A day’s intercourse with 
her sensual father and her young, hard-hearted 
step-mother, completely disgusted the fastidious 
Kiva, and she longed bitterly for the sunny home 
in France, and her bold, noble lover; already 
she respected Roderic O’Connor for his conduct, 
and many an unwonted tear gathered in her 
large, blue eyes, as she looked over the long 
waste from whose summer growth the convent 
derived its name. 

“ Kiva,” said her father, who, notwithstanding 
his coarseness, was possessed in an eminent de- 
gree of that beauty which is independent of ex- 
pression, as he suddenly stood before her. 
“Thou’rt growing sad! Perhaps wouldst like 
a lover. A month, and one comes to wed thee 
in haste and woo at leisure. Strongbow, Earl 
of Pembroke. Thou hast perchance heard of 
him?” 
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“Ay.” ioeie. beggeth that he may satisfy his eyes with feasting 
“ Thou wilt prepare thyself to obey our com- | on the wonderful beauty of our princess.” 
mand !” “ How knew he we were hither?” cried Der- 
“Nay.” mot, angrily. ‘He shall not enter !”” ; 
“How? What sayest thou? What mean-| But the harper had already forced his way, 
est thou ¢” 


“T have once refused Pembroke’s hand. I 
shall not reconsider my determination.” 

“ But thou shalt !” 

“Canst thou force me?” she asked calmly, 
but elevating her figure to its loftiest height, 
and her eyes blazing upon him. 

King Dermot gave a long whistle, indicative 
of some dismay, and said : 

“ Well, child, we will not disturb the matter. 
We can wait.” 

“And so can I,” said Kiva. | 

The gloomy winter ended, the smell of April 
came upon the air, the streams slipped from their 
chains, and the King of Leinster never once re- 
curred to the subject ; but with spring, Fitz Ste- 
phens, Pendergast, and Fitz Maurice had land- 
ed their forces, and the queen and Kiva were re- 
moved to the castle of the Banshee that stood 
on the centre of a mountain lake, its black walls 
builded up from the very wave. And here in a 
short time they were joined by Pembroke, whose 
easy assumption of authority and surety was not 
at all displeasing to Eiva, for joined to the hate 
she felt, she vowed to foil him and sooner die 
than wed him. Meanwhile, O’Connor had not 
been tardy in tracing Kiva. 


The red radiance of a storm-foreboding sunset 
streamed into the great banquet-hall of the cas- 
tle of the Banshee, where sat Dermot and his 
queen with their suite, and on a couch raised by 
steps to a level with the other thrones, reclined 
the Princess Eiva, with Pembroke at her feet. 
Her dress was of some rich cloth of gold, bestud- 
ded with sapphires, and a net of gold and 
sapphire but half confined her luxuriant hair; 
adress conceived in the barbaric fancy of the 
age for magnificence, softened only in the more 
refined taste of Kiva by a square of delicate cob- 
web lace pinned across her bosom. Her eyes 
were half closed, and in the sudden pause of a 
drinking song, she dropped her light fan, which 
Pembroke proffered her in tarn with a courtly 
compliment. Oblivious alike of action or word, 
Eiva beckoned a slave. 

“ Yon fan! give it me !” she said. 

The servant kneeling, received it at Pem- 
broke’s hand and returned it to the princess, just 
as @ page, entering, exclaimed, having knelt to 
the king 
“There is an harper without in a skiff, who 


and stood silently in the centre of the hall, his 
enormous harp across his shoulder, and long, 
gray hair falling forward, as he hung his head 
with eyes bent on the ground. 

!” roared Dermot. 

“ Prithee, kind father,” said Kiva, rising and 
coming forward, with a wave of her majestic 
hand, “‘it is long since we have had like enter- 
tainment. Suffer this old man to soothe thy wan 
and plot-worn heart with melody! This is the 
princess,” she added, turning to the minstrel. 
“ Look at me!” 

The harper raised his head slowly, and bold, 
black eyes flashed broadly on the superb be- 
ing before him, who, flushed with hope and 
apprehension, and gorgeously arrayed in her 
stiff, full drapery, bent slightly towards him, with 
one band extended to her father, and the other 
pressed upon her bosom. With an imperious 
manner the harper threw back his hair, and 
slowly lifting his bent figure to an almost colos- 
sal height, unslung his harp and stood a mo- 
ment before it. Sweeping his fingers across it, 
and never once taking his eyes from the princess, 
he sung, by way of prelude, in the wild Irish 
tongue: 


‘ 


“Sing ho! sing ho! for the castle gate! 
he boat is rocking on the sea— 
To tie thy girdle to thy waist, 
But come, mavourneen, come with me! 
Here, long waves lap the rocky ledge, 
Ever with wild aud angry motion; 
But there, where rushes lean a-hedge, 
My keel shall part the tungled sedge, 
And warriors round the water's edge. 
With crossbows strung in rare devotion, 
Shall guide thee safely ! 
Come with 


Changing the key with singular adroitness, 
he sang again one of those long Scandinavian 
legends, that by turns excite the passions and 
lull the whole soul in a dreamy, slumberous 
emotion; then again bending his form to the 
old, shrunken semblance, he shouldered his harp 
and wandered from the room. 

“ His hand is o’er smooth for so old a man,” 
sneered Pembroke. 

Bat Kiva still stood in her first attitude, 
wrapped in her own thoughts. Aroused by his 
speech, she gazed haughtily a moment at him, 
and then glided gently down and went out a dif- 
ferent way from the harper; but wending a cir- 
cuitous hall and corridor, Kiva found herself in 
the court-yard and at the open gate, unheeded 
by the porter gathering a handful of gold which 
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the harper had thrown behind him. The boat 
was ewaying to and fro, just grazing the wall, 
and the harper sat at the helm. 

“Iam here, Roderic, hasten!” she murmur- 
ed, standing erect in the frail skiff that rock- 
ed unsteadily beneath its impetuous burden, 
as she threw the porter’s torch from its bracket 
into the hissing lake. 

Had the harper risen from the keel? A tall 
form stood beside her ; she put her hands on his 
shoulders, saying : 

“Ts it thou?” 

“Nay, my sweet, it is I,” said the harsh voice 
of Pembroke, and encircling her waist with his 
great hands, he leaped within the court-yard, 
giving the skiff a thrust, and flinging the great 
gates together. “ Not this time, your highness,” 
said he, still bearing her, till they stood in an 
inner room together. A large fire was blazing 
in the huge chimney-place, and releasing Eiva, 
they stood in the light of the flame. Anger and 
exercise were aglow upon her cheeks, and the 
rain beaded her shining hair, which, bursting 
from its enclosure, rolled a golden flood far down 
her back. 

“What meaneth this? Have I not had the 
Princess Eiva’s word of honor!” said Pem- 
. broke, in harsh, low tones, like brooding thunder. 

Never!” 

“ Thou playest me false, madam, but I do not 
love vainly. I cannot be thwarted. Thou shalt 
be my wife. No Pembroke forswears him- 
self!” 

“Twill never be your wife!” she answered, 
her eyes smiting him with fierce jets of flame. 
“ Kiva of Leinster, whose ancestors feasted in 
the Fes at Tara, wed a vassal, forsooth? Thou 
art already forsworn !” and slowly drooping the 
long-lashed lids, she stood calm and still once 
more. 

“Thou canst not live and be otherwise,” he 
murmured. 

The rain was beating in at the open lattice, she 
moved gently to close it, and lying below within 
its light, she saw a large boat full of men; has- 
tily tearing off her lace kerchie& she threw it 
forth unperceived by Pembroke, but the helms- 
man caught it as it fluttered down, and the boat 
still lay by, floating slowly into the shadow. 
She came beck to the fire on which Pembroke 
was moodily gazing. 

“So thou swearest it?” said he, looking up 
so her, where she stood silently before him. 

“ T swear,” said she, “if in any ill-fated hour 
I become your wife, in that same hour may my 
‘fight hand wither, may madness consume me, 
maay my soul—” 


“ Cease!’ he said, hoarsely, laying his cold 
hand upon her arm. “Ali my hopes in life have 
been blasted, all my joys crossed. Motherless, 
sisterless, friendless, in the dark twilight hitherto 
Ihave sat alone, yearning for thy love to fill my 
heart, thy gentle influences to soften my rugged- 
ness. Now, Iam not yet old, but all my life is 
gray behind me—lies hoary and eternal before 
me. I have lost such hope of mine. Do not, 
therefore think I relinquish thee. Revenge and 
glory come now. I bég no one. I implore 
never. I command—I enforce! What shall 
part us?” 

“ Death !” 

She had not raised her eyes, and her tone 
rang out like the toll of a clear bell on some 
distant air. He stepped angrily, took her quick- 
ly in his arms, and opening a small door, wound 
up a long flight of stairs that led into her pri- 
vate apartment. 

“To-morrow thou shalt wed me,” said he; 
and parting the hair from her face, with gentle 
force he pressed his lips in a long, impassioned 
kiss upon her forehead, last seal of his love’s ex- 
pression, and left her. 

“ Kate Murphy,” said Kiva to her astonished 
maiden, “ Go thou below, dear child, to the ban- 
quet-hall !” 

And quickly barring the door after her, the 
princess took a torch and held it at the lattice. 
The boat, obedient to the signal, pulled near, 
while Eiva tore away the lattice and stood aside. 
A moment, and a stone weight attached toa 
strong rope thrown from below, whistled past 
her through the open space. Hastily seizing, 
she fastened it with strong knots round a large 
beam, and binding her hands in soft cloth wrap- 
pers, mounted the sill; the boat lay close below, 
the rope was taut, and grasping it she sprang 
into the darkness and .slid swiftly down till an 
arm impeded her. The rope was flung away, 
the uplifted oars fell with a measured beat into 
the black water—the rain fell fast around the 
lovers wrapped closely together in one boat- 
cloak, and they sped rapidly away into the obsca- 
rity, while the loud revelling in the banquet-hall 
was still undisturbed. 

After reaching the shore, Roderic O’Connor 
and his party mounted waiting stéeds, and cau- 
tiously, in separate bands and along unfrequent- 
ed ways, next day at noon reached Dublin. 
Meanwhile, King Dermot and Pembroke thought 
their treasure still safe in her turret chamber, 
and collecting their armies, marched on to be- 
siege Dublin, the last city of the enemy, for Wex- 
ford and Waterford were already taken. Thus 


the few but well disciplined and all-conquering 
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forees of the English encircled the sole strong- 
hold of the rude nation within a day. 


- Pacing the roof of a distant palace, Eiva saw in’ 


the mists of the early morning, the stealthy, hos- 
tile bands surround the city, the white camps 
spread, the horrible engines of war erected, and 
hastened to alarm O'Connor, whom she had not 
seen since their arrival. Guided by a trusty 
page, she found him defending the Daingean, 
and cheering his men at the work of repairing 
the fortifications, trowel in hand. 

“What is it?” he said to the brave maid- 
en beside him, still enveloped in the great boat- 
cloak that hid her magnificent robes. Speedily 
she numbered the forces to him and told what 
she had seen. ° 

“Thou art late with thy news,” said he, smil- 
ing pleasantly, and pointing to the chosen saf- 
fron-vestured archers. “ Yet I would: it had 
chanced a day later, since we are poorly provi- 
sioned for a siege. A train of sloops well laden 
from the north, the villains captured, and two 
relays, a herald brought me word, they surprised 
in the night’s march. My men are superior in 
number, equal in courage, but they lack disci- 
pline. NowdoI repent of my jousts and sports. 
Dear, brave Eiva! We fight now forall. IfI 
fail, I have no crown to offer thee !’”” 

“Do not think of it,” answered she. ‘‘ Have 
Ino love—no endurance? Sooner than leave 
thee, I will follow thee barefooted and in rags !” 

“Let us mount the parapet. Meath! station 
the bowmen along the wall.” 

A moment more, and with Roderic unhelmet- 
ed by her side, Kiva, throwing off the boat cloak, 
stood with her splendid beauty and attire, in the 
full view of the army below and its two aston- 
ished leaders. The phalanxes for battering 
were already in motion, and the ponderous en- 
gines were crashing on beneath. With alow 
inclination, Eiva recognized Pembroke, who 
stared in undignified amazement. 

“Has thy bird flown, my Lord Richard?” 
said she. 

“O hussy!” cried her disregarded father, 
“come down from thy shameless pedestal |” 

But Roderic raising his hand, the archers let 
fly a dreadful shower of deathly missives upon 
the bands below, and the beautiful goddess of 
war vanished from the wall. All day the con- 
flict raged in vain, for the place was full of Con- 
naught men, who were far before the other Irish ; 
but so slow as was the progress of the hated foe, 
80 sure was it. Only a fortnight they worked 
patiently and stubbornly, as those with teeth 
close set, and the noon of the fifteenth day saw 
the wall naught but a shell, and mines of infer- 


nal skill everywhere breaking up around the be- 

sieged. Then Kiva and her most noble lover 

convened the faithful of their remaining friends, 

and instructed them in few words of their duty ; 

and within an hour, from the high wall that 

opened on the river, full five hundred divers 

plunged, dived, and coming up far distant from” 
the enemy, sought the castle of the Banshee, as 

Roderic had directed them, leaving Roderic and 

Eiva with a chosen few, behind. 

A loud crash, and fearful shrieks resounded 
in an opposite direction, as ‘ the breech yawned 
into rain,” and springing to their steeds, Kiva 
still being beside her lover, the gates were thrown 
wide open, and pouring one after another, the 
small, devoted band issued after their leaders, 
madly forth into the face of the victorious ene- 
my. With cheering words from their king, the 
shouting Connaught men dealt havoc and de 
struction; but for once the English outnum- 
bered them, and swarming like bees over an 
intruding foe, they stung the little band to death 
at their sharp spears’ points. There was not 
one man left of the soldiery, and his heart swell- 
ing with despair, forgetful of his plot, intent only 
on revenge, Roderic swung his flashing blade 
above his head, searchingly for his first enemy, 
that he might grapple him, slay him, and die. 
But Eiva, not even second in the fight, was at 
his rein. 

“ Remember,” she cried, and striking spurs to 
her horse, she pricked her lover’s with an arrow, 
and headlong, over dead and living, with flying 
leaps, the two, skirting the army, fled away. 
Behind the hill, across the plain, and into the 
bosque beyond they fied, chased by Pembroke 
and King Dermot with their followers. Then 
suddenly Eiva slackened her speed, and wheel- 
ing her charger, confronted the pursuers, while 
Roderic, throwing off his golden greaves and 
cuirass, his shield and helmet, dashed onward. 


‘| Pembroke seized her rein. 


“ Thou art trapped again,” he said. 

“ Ay, indeed, as thou thinkest!” she answer- 
ed, with a laugh that was too full of suppressed 
glee to express itself. 

“ Your majesty,” said Pembroke, with a sud- 
den touch of nobleness, “ yon king has, ere this, 
eluded us, for he knows the country well. Pur- 
suit is vain,” and he turned about. 

“ This hour, Eiva,” said her father, drawing 
near to where she stood, “ shalt thou be Pem- 
broke’s wife.” 

“Where is thy own wife, Tensia?” she 
asked. 

“In the castle away—the castle of the Ban- 
shee,” said the king. 
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_“ There only, then, will I be wed. No else- 
where !” i 

“And I?” said Pembroke. 

Thou too, be wed there!” Why askest 

“ To-morrow then, at dawn,” said the knight, 
“we will leave this discord for the Banshee’s. 
When once this bird is canght, we can attend to 
our conquest, O my kingly sire !’’ 

During this momentary conversation, a spears- 
man in the dark English armor, with his visor 
drawn, had joined the few aroand Pembroke, and 
when, next night, Dermot, Pembroke and their 
prize entered the castle of the Banshee, he was, 
with two English guards, behind them. It was 
Roderic, the dethroned King of Connanght. 

As the three noble personages passed through 
the great hall—‘ Send Kate Murphy to my bow- 
er chamber,” said to a page, and the king 
left her within, stationing himself, Pembroke 
and the guards without the door after the dam- 
sel Kate had passed. 

“ Kate,” whispered Kiva, when they were 
alone, “how wouldst thou like to be Pem- 
broke’s wife, and Queen of Ireland ?” 

“A pleasant fate enough, dear lady,” said she. 

“ Wouldst thou dare face that dark man’s dis- 

” 

“ What should I fear ?” answered the girl. 

“Thou art full my size,” said Riva. “ List ; 
if thou sayest yea, I will tell thee my thoughts, 
dear girl. Thou shalt don my rich apparel, and 
my long, close, linen veil. I will say to my fa- 
ther, that thon desirest to wed the servitor with- 
out. Thou shalt personate me. I thee. Thou 
shalt wed Pembroke—I the servitor, who is— 
thou art faithful? the King of Connaught. 
Thou wilt?” 

“fy, will I. I do not fear him. I am full 
his equal in rank. Let him dare speak me 
ill 

Eiva opened the door, and going out, with 
Kate’s hand in hers, said: 

“« My father, thou knowest this Kate is my fos- 
ter sister, and we have always purposed to be 
wed on the same day. She telleth me that she 
hath long loved, silly child, this servitor. Prithee, 
after my Lord Pembroke and thy daughter, suf- 
fer Kate and her lover to be wed!” 

“Ay,” said Dermot, with half a sneer. 
est aught more ?” 

“Let James the priest confess us!” she re- 
plied, relapsing fiom her air of sweet persuasion, 
into her former majesty; and taking care that 


they should see the tall figure of Kate Murphy, 
the princess and her attendant re entered the 
room, followed by Priest James, who soon 
returned. 
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“ Heaven help me that lerr notin the names,’ 
said he, wending his way to the chapel. 

Presently the door opened again, and a tal! 
woman, arrayed in a glistening, silver brocade, 
a veil of white linen falling to the feet on either 
side, and completely veiling the face—as was 
the custom—bound on by a tiara of blazing 
diamonds, glided out and placed her hand, 
white and covered with jewels, in that of Pem- 
broke. 

“ Thou hast so changed in thy dear submis- 
sion, that I could find it in my heart to forgive 
thee!” said he, as they succeeded the priest. 
“ Where is thy oath ?” 

Another woman, with not half so queenly an 
air, dressed in fine cloth, but likewise veiled in 


The marriage ceremony being performed in 
Latin, if Kate Murphy was pronounced the bride 
of Richard the Strongbow, he was ignorant of 
it, and the other two came forward to the altar. 
When the brief ceremony was performed, the 
priest, raising his voice, said, as Kiva had pre- 
viously wished him to do, in the intelligible 
tongue : 

“I pronounce Roderic O’Connor and Eiva of 
Leinster, man and wife! Amen!” 

Dermot sprung forward, but the supposed 
waiting woman threw aside her veil, and stood 
quietly on the altar step with her lover, who, un- 
binding his helmet, displayed the wild Con- 
naught beauty of King ! 

“Ay, King of Leinster, I am Roderic O’Con- 
nor’s wife!’ said Kiva. “And thou, Pembroke, 
who didst think to snare me—art snared. Come 
hither, Kate !’” 

The superbly dressed countess moved to the 
altar, and Eiva, drawing aside her veil, eaid : 

“Is she not comely, Pembroke? She will be 
a better wife than J, for thee. I do not see that 
thou canst do aught in the affair. Cease thy 
raving, father. Look not so white, Earl of Pem- 
broke! I here solemnly relinquish all right to 
the throne and crown of Leinster. I swear it 
by this holy crypt!” and she placed her hand 
above the pall that covered a chest of dead men’s 
bones, thus taking the most dreadful oath of all 
those civilized nations. “And I promise Earl 
Richard to throw away mine identity, content to 
live in peace as Kate Marphy, O’Connor’s bride, 
and suffer my foster sister to be known to the 
world as Kiva the Princess. I will never trouble 
thee! Be content. Thou art king through Kate’s 
inheritance the same !” 

All this time Roderic supported her, and now 
they would have moved away, when simultane- 
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ously* Pembroke and King Dermot dashed for- 
ward, crying, “ Thou shalt not thus escape us!” 
But the voice of Roderic rose like a clarion— 
and the five hundred divers, who had gained en- 
trance to the castle, suddenly lined the chapel. 
So confident had the king and Pembroke been, 
that not thirty guards werein the castle. They 
were fairly mastered, and biting their lips fell 
back. Kate knelt, sobbing, at Eiva’s feet, who, 
kissing her egain and again, went with Roderic 
away. At the gates, the divers plunged into the 
wave again, and Roderic and Eiva, once more 
sitting in the same skiff, rowed gaily to shore, 
where the divers awaited them. 

“ Go,” said Roderic, “ifever ye hear the war- 
ery of O'Connor, echo it, follow it! Know that 
till then, ye have no king !” 

Many centuries ago, coming through ways 
inaccessible to all save him who knew their 
secret, leaping chasms and skirting precipices, 
climbing jagged peaks of rock, one suddenly 
dropped on a valley, the gem of all the land; a 
valley, rich in fragrance, bloom and fruit, in 
fields of grain, chequered with shadows of sail- 
ing clouds, in miles of quaking heath, and for- 
ests of vast extent, unscathed by the tempests 
of the cold Atlantic. Here lived the outlawed 
Connaught and his bride. 

And though history may record that in one 
last, fierce struggle, Roderic O’Connor and his 
night-trained forces fell to rise never again, save 
on the ghostly wings of tradition, one dauntless 
one, who bore O’Connor’s name, was left to 
chant his Ulala—and to this day, bold, lawless 
tribes, noble tribes, noble and virtuous in heart, 
of a glowing and seducing eloquence—brave, 
enduring and inflexible, claim descent of the 
Connanght king. 
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‘When General O’Hara was Governor of 
Gibraltar, he was said to be perfectly crazy on 
matters of military discipline. He went so far 
as to have the shoes taken off his mule on pur- 
pose that he might go night rounds, and visit the 
pene in the most silent manner, without being 

until he was close upon the sentinel. But 
had been the practi 
established ice 
O’Hara always pdb the grand mounting 
parade on the sands, at six or seven o’clock in 
the morning ; and he took so much notice of the 
officers of the several guards that he could gen- 
erally, during the remainder of the day, name 
them. ali. Une day he was proceeding out of 
South Port in his carriage, when he passed an 
officer going into the town, and whom, at the 
instant, he remembered as having passed in 
review before him that morning, as commanding 


the south guard. Upon this, the general imme- 
diately devermined on satisfying Gisnpelf as to 


state to me whether that 


the fact, and so convict him of the heinous 
tary crime of quitting his ; and ord 
the coachman to drive with 
Alay they went, at 

eleven miles per hour, along i 
tery; andin a short time the horses, 
wind and covered with lather, reached 
guard, a mile or more from the place 
general had passed the suspected officer. 
usual distance, the running sentinel 

to “ turn out,” which was obe with 
all the alertness desirable; and the officer ad- 
vancing, unobserved by the general, at a quick 
pace from near the carriage, drew his sword ; 
then, opening ranks, presented arms, and saluted 
in the best manner. At the sight of this officer 
every doubt had been removed. “ By Jove, it 
is he himself!” thought the general, as he or- 
dered him to turn in the " and beckoned 
him to come up to the carriage. 

“Pray, sir,” impatiently inquired O’Hara, 
“did not I see you but a very few minutes ago 
walking very deliberately into the town near 
South Port 

“ Me, sir!” exclaimed the officer, pretending 
the greatest simplicity, and extreme surprise 
at the question. “Iam here, sir.” 

“ Weil, well, I know that; you need not have 
supplied me with that valuable piece of inform- 
ation. Did I not, sir, I ask you again, did I 
not see you going into town as I came out 
South Bort his* excellency said, raising 
voice, and his face reddening with anger at the 
offender’s attempt to conceal the fact by evasion. 

The officer, & moment, in no way discon- 
certed, or showing any symptom of timidity, 
looked the general full in the face, and then, 
with t politeness, said : 

“Will your excellency have the goodness to 
uestion is put to me 
by his Excellency, Ge O’Hara, Governor 
oF Gibraltar, or from yourself in the capacity of 


a 
he off-hand manner in which this quegtion 
was put to O’Hara struck the right chord ; 


and, 
after a few minutes’ hesitation, he replied, with 
a smile on his countenance : ‘ 

“Well, sir, as a private individual I wish 
obtain the information.” 

“ Then, sir, I freely confess that you did meet 
me at the South Port.” 

* “ Well, sir, that is honest. Now, sir, I want 
to know how you could get here on foot as quick- 
ly as I did in my carriage, and that, too, out 
any discoverable fatigue ?” 

‘Sir, I shall conceal nothing from you in the 
private capacity you have selected. Onm 
you I strongly suspected that you knew me; 
when you stopped the carriage to speak to your 
coachman, I guessed your motive; so, feeling 
that if my conjecture were correct, I had no 
means of arriving at my at the same time 
as yourself, I got up behind your carriage, the 
only means left me of securing that object.” 

“ By Jove, sir!” exclaimed O’Hara, “I like 
your candor, and still more, the dexterity and 
readiness you have displayed in extricating your-: 
self from a position of the greatest danger, 
You must dine with me, sir, to-morrow,” gi 
him a most hearty shake of the hand. “ But, 
take care! You must never leave your guard 
again, or, by Jove; I’ll break you |”—TZribune. 


* 
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Now has the mounting sun’s all-ripening wings 
Swept the cold sweat of night from earth’s dark breast ; 
And from the couch, whence Memory’s scorpion stings, 
Have harshly chased the gentle dove of rest ; 
I slowly steal to wateh the wondrous things 
That Nature spreads upon her varied vest ; 
When sleepy Night her faint farewell is taking, 
And morn upon the misty hills is breaking. 


There is a solemn silence in the night. 

That well may calm to peace a troubled heart;. 
There is a sound of glee—a vision bright— 

When Darkness throws her widow-weeds apart ; 
To don Day's bridal dress of dewy light, 

That with the arrow’s fleetness well may dart, 
O'er gloomiest bosoms, thoughts of Hope, once dead, 
Reviving like shut flowers, ‘neath morning’s tread. 


But there are darker spirits, like deep caves, 
That in the womb of mountains, swart and wild, 
Exchange the sunlight for the shock of waves, 
Hiding from day their waters world-defiled ; 
And memory’s beams to them are as the graves 
That, veiled in night, in daylight are beguiled 
Into the horrored view—before the eye, 
Raising the ghosts of pleasure longgone by. 


The breath of morning—all its fragrant dews— 
Its budding boughs, its singing birds, its bees, 
Its skies, vermilioned o’er with blush-like hues, 
its sunshine, laughing o’er bright tinted trees ; 
Its voice of many tones, whose sounds transfuse 
Through hoping hearts a thousand ecstacies ; 
To blighted epirits, like grave-strewn blooms— 
Of the death-work within these painted tombs. 


For morning’s breath, though sweet and softly blown, 
May reach the tempest’s force before the moon ; 

Rade drifting rains may quench the fragrance thrown 
From dewy buds—and carmine skies may soon 

Be wrinkled o’er with angry clouds —the tone 
Of Pleasure’s voice may alter to the croon 

Of rushing waves, and furious winds, and all 

The glorious earth be wrapt in Ruin’s pall! 


The withered heart hath but one resting-place, 
The silent solitude where sleep the dead; 

Yet, from the gentle radiance and sweet grace 
Of Nature in her quietude, where tread 

Of noisy man disturbs not with rude pace 
The harmony that slumbers o'er the head, 

A fleeting rest ite tortured thoughts may win 

+ From sights and sounds that have no taste of sin! 


‘ At a trial in land, recently, the noted ser- 
jeant Wilkins ed on the jury in the most 
touching terms by their verdict to restore the 
prisoner to the hosom of his wife and family, and 
dwelt on the effect the result of the trial would 
have for happiness or misery on those who are 
50 dear to him.. When the learned serjeant sat 
down, wiping his forehead after his effort, he was 
a little surprised to learn that this touching al- 
lusion to wife and children had been made on 
behalf of a “bachelor !”” 


ANECDOTES OF TRIALS. e 
In the autumn of 1821, a man, named 
dins, was tried in France, as an accomplice 
with Louvel, the assassin of the Duke de Berri 
Desjardins confessed himself guilty of the crime ; 
but, on his defence, contended that his confession 
ought not to be used against him, because he 
was so notorious a liar that no one would credit 
aword he said. He then brought forward a 
of friends and relatives as witnesses to 
prove this. They all testified to his bad charac- 
ter in this respect, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “not guilty.” 
Irish criminal history furnishes a case almost 
identical. A man on trial for highway robbery, 


_ cried out from the dock that he was guilty; the 


jury, nevertheless, returned a verdict of “not 

.” The astonished judge exclaimed, “Good 
God gentlemen, did you not hear the man him- 
self declare that he was guilty?” The foreman 
replied : “‘ We did, my lord; and that was the 
very reason we uitted him; for we knew he 
was so notorious a liar that he never told a word 
of truth in his life.” 

We may mention in this connection, a cutting 
remark of Webster to a witness, who stated that 
he might have said more in his testimony, but 
thought he had done well in keeping it to him- 
self. “It was of no consequence,” said the 

man, “the jury did not believe a word you 
say. 

Levinz reports a case in the King’s Bench, 
“wherein the jury, not agreeing, cast lots for 
their verdict, and gave it according to lot; for 
which, upon the motion of Levinz, the verdict 
was set aside, and the jury were ordered to at- 
tend next term to be fined.” 

Cooke cites a case wherein the prisoner, ac- 
cused of murder, appealed, and rested his de- 
fence on the ground that the deceased had highly 
provoked him by- mocking him in his gait and 
speech. The opinion given by the bench was, 
that the crime was murder. The jury deliber- 
ated for some time, and, finding they could not 
agree tpon a verdict, came to the following un- 
derstanding : “that they should bring in and 
offer their verdict not guilty, and if the court dis- 
liked thereof, that then they should all change 
their verdict, and find him guilty.” According- 
ly, they returned a verdict of “ not guilty.” The 
astonished court refused to receive it, and sent 
them back; whereupon they rendered a verdict 
of “ guilty.” 

“The faithful Boswell,” in his anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson, relates that, during Johnson’s visit 
to Scotland, a person was executed to please his 
laird. ‘“ Before the heritable jurisdictions were 
abolished, a man was tried for his life in the 
court of one of the chieftains. The jury were 
going to bring him in ‘ not guilty,’ but somebody 
whi them, that ‘the young laird had never 
seen an execution,’ upon which their verdict was 
‘death ;’ and the man was hanged accordingly.” 

This deference to the authority of the head of 
the clan is only equalled by the story of the high- 
land dame, who reproached her “gude men” 
with a waht of respect to his chief, because, hav- 
ing been condemned, he naturally displayed 
some reluctance at sight of the halter. “ Git 
up, Donald,” said the “ gude wife” to her “ ain 
gee ane” “git up, Donald, and be hangit, an’ 

anger the laird.”—T'he Prisoner's Friend. 
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BY FRED. W. TRAVER. 


How many fond remembrances 
Does that rude old bridge call back ; 
With the arms that bounded on each side, 
The hard and well worn track. 
The boards that lay with rustic grace 
Upon the stones below, 
And the noble willows overhead, 
Ever waving to and fro. 


*Twas here the lowing herds were brought 
On suxamer days to drink; 
*Twas here I came when all was still, 
On sadder things to think. 
At eve, this was a hallowed spot, 
And hither I did stray, 
When all was peace and quietness, 
To while the hours away. 


And what a glorious scene it was, 
On a lovely summer night, 

When the silver moon came forth to us, 
With all its lustrous light. 

And lone and tranquilly it lay, 


How cool it was to lie at noon, 
Beneath that bending willow, 

When a mound of sweetly smelling grass 
Made a rude but pleasant pillow. 

To watch the water flowing by, 
The stones with moss grown o'er, 

And gently rising over them, 
_ With a low and mimic roar. 


Of all the scenes of boyhood, 
This one I love the more, 

For the stream flows by as merrily, 
As it did in days of yore. 

The fine old willow greets me 
With the old accustomed nod, 

As it used in hours of childhood, 
When I underneath it trod. 


THE SEA-SHELL, 


BY MARTHA SAWTELL. 


On a terrace of the Faubourg St. Germain, a 
young man was contemplating with a melan- 
choly glance some articles arranged beside him 
on a table of island wood. Suddenly the sound 
of the bell aroused him from his reverie. He 
went to open the door. 

“Ts it you ?” exclaimed he in a tone of agree- 
able surprise, caused by the arrival of a friend. 

“ Myself; at your service, excepting to be- 
come an academician.” 

“Do you bring me nothing new but this epi- 
gram, Monsieur Academician?” continued the 
young man, smilingly, 
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“Better than that. See this letter covered 
with seals: Monsieur Julius de Ia Pointe, Qui. 
Voltaire, Paris.” 

“ Amiable doctor ! How I thank you! It is 
a letter from Martinique. I recognize the writ- 
ing of my sister, and the seal which she has 
adopted since the period of our separation—L’ 
absence est le plus grand des maux! My good Ju- 
lia! I had # presentiment that I should receive 
news from her to-day. Just now, as I was look- 
ing at the sunset, and thinking of the sky below . 
there, where the habitations of men do not con- 
ceal the view as here, I thought of her,” 

Julius de La Pointe opened the letter with 
emotion. His face beamed with pleasure, and a 
tear of tenderness trembled on his eyelids. 
Fearing to disturb by his presence these pure 
and ineffable joys of his breast, the doctor re- 
tired discreetly to the terrace. Julius rejoined 
him almost immediately, being transported with 
happiness. 

“My sister is married !” exclaimed he; “ she 
has espoused him whom she has loved from her 
infancy !” 

The man of science pressed the hand of his 
young friend with emotion, manifesting the sym- 
pathy he felt in his joy. Then, after the con- 
gratulations usual in such circumstances, he 
said : 

“ You find me in admiration before your col- 
lection of shells. What cares! what solicitade 
‘for these shells of the mollusca! With what 
art have you lavished upon them varnish in or- 
der to enhance their brilliancy, and reveal their 
most delicate shades! A painter is not more 
skilful. I am sure that you have placed them 
in the rays of the sun, to remind them of the sky 
of their native shores.” 

“ Yes, doctor; and I never fail to give them 
this fete every fine day.” 

“ But,” continued the savant, “my curiosity’ 
is singularly piqued. How! a conchologist of 
your science deficient to this degree in all the 
rules of good classification! Why does this 
dull, broken, deformed shell occupy the centre 
of your collection? Why is it in the place of 
honor, while you banish to the second rank 
those tritons, casques, and purple porcelain 
shells, which reflect the tints of the rainbow ? 
Either I understand nothing of the art of Lin- 
naeus and Lacepede, or I should have placed on 
this throne, to which you have raised this dis- 
graceful conch-shell, this strombus which reflects . 
the prismatic colors.” 

Julius, with humid eyes, regarded the hum- 
ble shell With an indefinable expression of hap- 


piness and gratitude. 
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“ Doctor,” said he, “is that which shines the 
most always the most valuable ? Do not believe 
it. De not you, a botanist, prefer to the brilliant 
dahlia and the purple poppy, the violet hidden 
under the grass¢ God keeps in secret all that 
he has created most valuable on earth. It is for 
the man who enters into possession of these 
sacred objects to give them the place which they 
deserve. This shell, which excites your dis- 
dain, has saved a family, has secured the happi- 
néss of my sister.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“T will do so. Let us approach the fire, and 
listen to my recital. Jt is the truth of the good 
God, .as our negroes say in their picturesque 
language.” 


“ You have often told me you are acquainted 
with the island of Martinique. Then you have 
heard speak of La Caravelle. It is an almost 
savage island, which sailors call thus after a 
Spanish ship which was wrecked there. The 
sea there is always furious, and the sound of the 
waves is heard incessantly dashing against the 
jagged rocks, throwing their white foam into 
the air, and falling back in rain, to reeommence 
their perpetual flow. It is there that the habita- 
tion of my father is situated. But farther in- 
land the country changes its aspect; it becomes 
enchanting, and the two sides of the isthmus re- 
semble two lakes. So the Count de St. Croix, 
the proprietor of these places, has surnamed 
them Le Beau Sejour. The family of St. Croix 
and mine were united by a friendship so intimate 
that they constituted, so to speak, but one. Fran- 
cis, the only child of the count, was a brother to 
my sister and myself. You may judge of Julia 
by the portrait which you see above the mantel- 
piece. She has the same jet black hair, lips open- 
ing like the corolla of a rose, the same forehead, 
the same arched eyebrows ; it is her, all but the 
ravishing expression of-her large, black eyes, 
which the pencil cannot copy. 

“As for Francis, he had nothing of the Creole 
but the grace and sensibility ; his eyes were blue 
and limpid as our sky ; his hair, naturally curly, 
was of a blond, like the ears of corn which gild 
our fields. We were nearly of the same age. 
Whoever had seen the three running over the 
sand of the beach, with hands interlocked, tresses 
lifted by the breeze, mingling our babble with 
that of the waves which broke at our feet, who- 
ever had seen us,I say, would have comprehend- 
ed true happiness here below. Our greatest plea- 
sure was to go upon the cayes (reefs left dry by 
the tide) in search of shells. We start at sun- 


set, with willow baskets on our arms, and little | 
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spades in our hands. The songs of the negroes, 


who were fishing along the coast in their canoes, 
hollowed out from the trunk of & tree, gave us 


the signal. 


“One evening in winter, we were returning 
from a walk on the cayes; the weather was 
threatening, vivid lightnings were flashing along 
the horizon. Julia had been detained by attempt- 
ing to secure, on a little hitlock, a shell attached 
to one of those marine plants called sea-plumes. 
The tide rose and surrounded the hillock, which 
became an island. The unfortunate child raised 
her hands towards heaven, uttering cries of dis- 
tress ; the long braids of her hair, seized by the 
wind, which blew violently, were wound about 
her neck like the stalks of the cane. 

“The blacks ran in crowds from their huts 
and canoes; but when they reached the shore, 
Francis had already crossed the arm of the sea, 
and was disputing with the waves her whom he 
loved more than a sister. They carried Julia 
beneath the cocoa-trees which bordered the beach. 
She wreathed her arms ‘about the waist of Fran- 
cis, as the vines twine around the stems of the 
palm-tree, but looked with regret at the hillock 
of sand that was disappearing along with her 
shell in the whirlpool of the waves. 

“* Who will restore it to me?’ said the child, 
in her passion for the pearly shells, which are the 
flowers of the ocean. “ Who will restore to me 
the shell which the sea has taken from me ?” 

“And as if she had ordered it of the rising 
element, a hoarse voice wag heard issuing from 
the abyss : 

“* Here! here !’ 

“A man with copper complexion, keen eyes, 
thick eyebrows, waving hair all streaming with 
salt water, emerged from the wave which was 
rolling on the shore. This man held in his 
hand the shell so much regretted by Jalia, not 
because it was beautiful, but because it was rare 
on this coast, and the species did not yet figure 
in our collection. 

“*Pere Sassa!’ exclaimed at the same time 
all the negroes. 

“Pere Sassa was neither a white man, mulat- 
to nor negro. He was of the indigenous race— 
he was a Carib. His family, the last remnant 
of those natives whom the Spaniards found on 
the island in the fifteenth century, had escaped 


‘(The negro has not the land, 
The land is the white man's; 
But the negro hus the sea, . 
| The sea is not the white man’s. 
} ‘The negro has not the canes, 
The canes are the white man’s; 
' But the negro has the shells, 
: The shells are not the white man’s.’ 
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the massacres of civilization, and, retired to the 
rocks of this almost savage island, had passed 
through centuries without mingling with new 
generations. But, under the last English occu- 
pation, this family was decimated, and Sassa 
alone survived. He assumed the title of cacique, 
although he had no tribe to govern. His name 
was Sassagari, but the blacks, in their childish 
language, formed only of diminutives, calied 
him Pere Sassa. 

“At the cries of alarm uttered by Julia, the 
Carib had rowed to her assistance; he had 
plunged in and brought her the shell so ardently 
desired. 

“*Ah, the ugly shell!’ exclaimed I, on per- 
ceiving a blackish mass in the hand of the Ca- 
rib; ‘throw it into the sea, Pere Sassa.’ 

“To the sea! to the sea!’ repeated all the 


negroes. 

“But the Carib, deaf to these murmurs, ad- 
vanced to us beneath the cocoa-trees. 

“«« Little white children,’ said he, ‘you love 
shining things; then do not throw away this 
shell. It has no colors on the outside; the sun 
has painted its face, but its brilliancy is within ; 
the stars of night have marked its heart.’ 

“What do you mean, Pere Sassa?’”’ said we 
all, in astonishment. “Can you see through the 
shell 

“The cacique stretched out his hand toward 
the last rock of La Caravelle, where his little hut 
shone by the glare of the lightning like a tor- 
toise shell beneath the phosphorescent foam of 
the waves. 

“*Come there,’ replied he, ‘you shall know 
more.’ 

“And he entered his canoe, which disappeared 
in the trough of the waves. 

“* Pere Sassa is right,’ said Julia, after a few 
moments of surprise. ‘Why disdain this shell ? 
It is true it is not beautiful; but it is original ; 
we have none like it; we must place it on our 
shelves. It will remind us of that stormy day 
when Francis threw himself into the sea to save 
me!’ 

“ The lightnings were redoubling in intensity, 
large, warm drops announced one of those sud- 
den storms so terrific in the Antilles. We then 
hastily returned home. 

“On the morrow, the bananas prostrate in the 
fields, the trees uprooted and borne away with 
their green foliage by the overflowed torrents, 
were the only indications of the hurricane of the 
night. The heavens and the sea were reposing 
calm and limpid fro:n their violent agitations. 
We set out for the cabin of Pere Sassa. We 
found the Curib seated on a large stone before 
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the entrance of his hut, preparing his nets for 
fishing. 

“On seeing us, his thick eyebrows were ele- 
vated, his greenish eyes shone with a wild light ; 
he seemed pleased with our confidence, and with 
the remembrance we had retained of his words 
the night before. 

“* Who gave me this thread to weave my net ?” 
said he. 

“ «dt was I, Pere Sassa,’ replied Julia. 

“Who gave me this knife to cut the thread, 
to fashion my wooden needles, to cover my house, 
to dig my canoe?’ 

“«Tt was I, Pere Sassa,’ replied Francis. 

“For this,’ continued the cacique, ‘ Sassagari 
followed you on the beach, and on the cayes. 
Sassagari would have given himself to the sharks 
of the coast rather than that the sea should have 
harmed a hair of your heads. Sassagari saw last 
evening little master and mistress struggling 
against the rising tide, he plunged in under the 
water and saved the shell.’ 

“« But what then is this shell, Pere Sassa?’ 
asked I; ‘and what signify those sorceries of the 
Zombi, which you told us last evening under the 
cocoa-trees of the shore ?” 

“* Look,’ said the Carib, pointing to the re- 
mains of similar shells piled up near his house ; 
‘ those were left there by Sassagari, my father, 
the first on these shores to manage the canoe and 
to dive.’ 

“We recognized shells of the same species 
with ours. 

“* The white strangers w10 drove our fathers 
from the country, caused these ravages.« We 
are not negroes ; to avoid slavery old Sassagari 
embarked his family in his canoe ; but he weuld 
not leave to the jackals the shells which bring 
good fortune to the fisherman, and keep off the 
evil spirits of the water. This good sentiment 
ruined him. For the whites were suspicious of 
these shells, and broke them against the stones. 
When they saw fires like the moonlight on the 
white crests of the waves, their eyes were in- 
flamed. They became furious and threw them- 
selves upon us like hungry beasts. It was in 
vain that we rowed, their guns reached us. I 
escaped by diving. Alas! I was alone ; the sea 
demanded not my bones. I have fished since 
then more than they destroyed, the blood-suck- 
ers! The rock alone, beside Sassagari, knows 
the place of their concealment. But, little white 
children, keep the sea-shell of last evening ; 
when it speaks Sassagari will reply. Believe the 
cacique. He who sings in the sea-shell the plaints 
of the sea, and who paints them with the sunrise, 
places in their depths the stars of heaven.’ 
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“So spoke the Carib. He remained immoy- 
able, his glance fixed on the horizon. The sad 
fate of his family, and his superstitious belief, 
left in our souls I know not what vague presenti- 
ment. 

“Not daring to exact the secret which he 
would not yet deliver to us, we regained, silent 
and dreamy, the tufted shade of the tamarinds, 
beneath which we passed the burning hours of 
the day in playing before the house. 

“Meanwhile this happy life of our childhood 
approached its termination. We were about to 
quit this paradise where God had placed us to 
enjoy and love. Francis and myself had grown 
up. Our parents falked of sending us to France. 
At this name Julia trembled, the serénity of her 
brow was overclouded,. and sighs swelled her 
breast. 

“‘ My father arrived one evening from the city, 
and informed us that our passage was engaged in 
a ship that was to set sail in a fortnight. Poor 
sister ! I see her still on hearing the fatal news. 
She passed the hours, seated beneath the great 
palm tree before the door, in looking at the blue 
sea, Francis noiselessly advanced towards her, 
took her hand, and said, in his softest tone : 

“* My lily, what is it you are looking at be- 
yond the waves ?” 

“*T am looking,’ replied she, ‘for the white 
sail of the vessel which is to bear you far away.’ 

“The count consoled them; and passing his 
fingers through the golden curls which covered 
the brow of his child, he said to him: 

“* You love Julia, then” 

“* Yes, papa,’ replied Francis; ‘if I were 
never to see her again, I would go and throw 
myself from the rocks into the sea.’ 

‘Early one morning a boat came to carry us 
to the ship. We bade our adieus. Julia, pale 
as a shroud, came to us with her shells. She 
gave the first to Francis ; and, taking me by the 
hand, said : 

“*My Julius, I give you this ugly shell; do 
not forget that I found it on the day when 
Francis saved me from drowning. Preserve it 
in memory of your sister and her attachment for 
Francis !’ 

“Tt was agreed that the French ship should 
fire a cannon on doubling La Caravelle. At the 
first shot, we saw on the highest ledge, a white 
handkerchief waved in the air. It was the last 
adieu of Julia, the mysterious benediction of an 
ange! praying for her brother. 

“Six years later, in the month of 1847, a 
handsome young man terminated his brilliant 
career in college, and made his entree in the 
aristocratic world of Paris. This young man 


was the Vicomte Francis de St. Croix. His 
brown, tropic tint had grown clearer, his fore- 
head shone like a white lily beneath his hair, 
and his rosy cheeks set off the limpid blue of his 
eyes. At his first debut, he obtained a position 
at the head of the most fashionable people of 
this noble faubourg. The belles of the drawing- 
rooms recognized but one defect in him : 

“ «He is indifferent!’ said they. 

“ This word will reveal to you that a long 
absence had not effaced in the soul of the young 
Creole the remembrance and image of his be- 
loved Julia. Francis had left his heart on the 
rocks of La Caravelle ; it was there that he has- 
tened to reclaim it. 

“Afver our departure the state of Julia’s health 
had occasioned lively uneasiness. But Julia 
hoped; and to hope: is to live. Each day that 
rolled away seemed one more the less to be far- 
rowed by the vessel so impatiently awaited. 
She counted the circles which the fall of the 
leaves traced around the stem of the palm-tree. 
She went every evening to the rocks to follow 
with her eye the sails in the horizon, and to con- 
fide to the breeze the names of France and Fran- 
cis. We often received letters from her; they 
were always on the pains of absence, the period 
of our return, or the memories of our past 
childhood. 

“«« My Julius,’ said she, ‘ have you taken good 
care of the shell of old Pere Sassa? Francis 
saved me from the sea on the day when I found 
this shell ; it is the pledge of our affection; never 
lose it, my friend.’ 

“The moment was approaching ; our studies 
were finished. Nothing now remained but to 
cross the Atlantic. AtLa Caravelle and at Beau 
Sejour gayety had revived. There were prepa- 
rations for a fete on our return, and for the wed- 
ding, which was to be celebrated a month after. 
With his exquisite taste, Francis had made the 
purchase of the prettiest bridal corbeille to be 
procured in the elegant warehouses of Paris. All 
was ready ; we waited only the approach of spring. 
One month more and the wind of return would 
swell our sails. But, alas! how fragile are our 
plans before the finger of the Supreme Arbiter ! 
Between this marriage corbeille and the vessel 
which bore us to our own country, we were des- 
tined to encounter an obstacle ; this obstacle was 
a revolution! The enfranchisement of the 
blacks was proclaimed. We were compelled to 
postpone our departure, and to allow the first 
mutterings of the tempest to pass away. 

“The Count de St. Croix had promised liberty 
to the slave who should signalize the vessel of 
his son. The vessel appeared, but without the 
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son; and all the slaves received liberty, Labor 
was suspended. 

“The estate of Beau Sejour, which numbered 
three hundred blacks, saw its canes harden on 
their stems, like reeds, without being able to 

rthem. It was ruin. Some women only, 
with their children, and an old negro, who had 
acvompanied us in our voyage to France, wept 
at the word liberty, and adjured their old master 
to keep them as in the past. The count, in the 
hope of saving a part of the revenue of the year, 
hired in order to harvest his crops. But labor- 
ers were rare, and the wages insuflicient for their 
exigencies ; the harvest was nothing, the estate 
became burdened with mortgages. 

“ This terrible news burst upon us like a thun- 
derbolt. 

“* What will become of me, my friend ? said 
Francis, in a passionate, despairing tone. ‘I 
cannot be your brother. I will never consent to 
carry desolation into your family. Let me go 
to a foreign land. I will labor, I will save the 
honor of my house. But Julia! Julia! to lose 
her when God was about to unite us forever! 
tell her, my friend, how I love her! tell her that 
a cruel necessity could alone~-” 

“* Francis,’ replied I, before he had finished, 
‘ your place is with your father. Go and unite 
your efforts to his. You exaggerate the evil. 


_ One crop may restore'to you your former pros- 


perity. Think of Julia, if you forsake her, she 
will die.’ ° 

no,’ continued he, ‘I accept the task 
imposed upon me. I must, by energy and per- 
severance, deserve the hand of Julia. These 
jewels, which were to have adorned her head at 
the altar, shall aid me to prepare for her in the 
future a new crown.’ 

“So much resolution overcame me. The 
next day, on a cold and starless evening, a post- 
chaise stopped bcfore the porte cochere. Some 
one asked for me. It was Francis. He seized 
my hand-.and bathed it with tears. 

“** Adieu, my dear Julius,’ said he, in a voice 
of emotion; ‘I am going to New York. When 
I return I shall be thy brother.’ 

“We embraced each other, weeping; an in- 
stant afterwards the horses started at a gallop. 

“Early in the autumn of the following year, 
I was one day occupied in visiting my shells. 
M. de St. Croix was announced. I was about 
to have thrown myself on the neck of Francis. 
A stooping and gray haired old man received 
me in his arms. ; 

“* The count!’ exclaimed I. 

“ Alas! it was only the shadow of himself. 


Misfortune had sadly ravaged his features. We 


embraced each other for a long time, our voices 
stifled with sobs, remembering the past. __ 

“ «My dear child,’ said the Count de St. Croix, 
at last, ‘I cannot withstand so many trials. The 
fate of your sister and of my son has crushed 
my heart. I must find Francis, and save Jalia. 
I will obtain an indemnity to redeem my sugar- 
fields, and we shall escape ruin.’ 

“But, alas! even this illusion vanished quick- 
ly. One evening (it is just a year ago to-day) 
the count re-entered, after having made a final 
and useless effort. He had thrown himself on 
the arm-chair where you are sitting, doctor, at 
the same spot, and before this same fireplace. I 
essayed to calm his despair. I enumerated with 
the tenderness of a son all that could re-animate 
his confidence ;—‘ better times will succeed to 
these stormy days; Francis has courage, the 
future is his.’ 

“QO, rather death than dishonor,’ exclaimed 
the old man, in a tone which penetrated my soul. 
‘Francis! Julia! I shall die, then, without hav- 
ing seen you united.’ 

“ Suddenly his eyes were fixed on the portrait 
of Julia. 

“*Dear child!’ said he, rising and taking 
down the frame, ‘come, let me contemplate thy 
features before I die! Let my last thought be 
for thee and for Francis !’ 

“ But the hands of the old man, enfeebled by 
age and grief, could not sustain the weight of 
the frame. The portrait dropped, and in its fall 
overthrew a shell placed on the mantel-piece ; 
this same broken shell which excited your curi- 
osity, doctor, and which the Carib had prought 
to Julia during the storm. 

“ What passed in this room at this moment, 
God only knows. The portrait was unharmed. 
At the foot ox the frame lay on the marble the 
fragments of the shell. A celestial light seemed 
to illuminate the features of Julia. I recognized 
the stars of the Carib; three large pearls, bril- 
liant as diamonds, had come. out of the shell. 

“*We are saved!’ exclaimed I placing the 
pearls in the hands of the count. ‘Return to 
Martinique, interrogate Pere Sassa ;—if he lives 
we are rich: he possesses a treasure on his rock 
of La Caravelle.’ 

“* God is just!’ replied the old man, raising 
his eyes to heaven ; ‘bless him, my son!’ 

“The next day the first lapidary in Paris placed 
in the hands of the count, in exchange for the 
pearls, the sum necessary to redeem his estate. 

“ As a good fortune never comes alone,sl re- 
ceived the same day a letter from Francis, giving 
me his address in New York. His noble heart 
had courageously accepted the struggle. He 
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382 _ LORD NORTE. 


had opened to himself by his intelligence the 
entree to an important commercial thterprise, 
and hoped in a few years to attain the object of 
his constant efforts. Dear friend, he was igno- 
rant that one of our fishing excursions on the 
cayes of La Caravelle had just abridged his 
trial. 

“It was now the count’s turn to make prepara- 
tions for the wedding of his son. A corhbeille, 
exactly similar to the first, was purchased at the 
same shop. I accompanied the count to the 
port, where he embarked for New York. He 
intended to take his son and proceed from thence 
to Martinique. We separated without sadness. 
We did not say adieu, but au revoir. Now, doc- 
tor, it is you who have brought me the denoue- 
ment of this recital. Permit me, then, to read 
you this letter from my sister. 


“*To my Jutius:—You alone are wanting to 
our happiness, my beloved brother. After so 
many trials and sufferings, after the ¢ruel an- 
guish of separation, God has taken pity on us 
and united me to Francis. Prosperity has re- 
turned to Beau Sejour, and to La Carayelle. 
And all this happy change is the work of that 
poor shell,—the work of the poor Carib! Ah, 
my friend, let us bless the wonderful ways of 
Providence ! 

~ On the day of our marriage we went, in the 
afternoon, to the hut of the Carib. He was 
seated on the same large stone as formerly, bent, 
broken down by years. 

“Pere Sassa,’ said Francis to him, ‘your 
words were sincere, our hearts alone were dis- 
trustful. We have found the stars of heaven in 


- the sea-shell.’ 


“The eyes of the cacique gleamed with strange 
brilliancy. 

“*Who gave me the thread to weave my 
nets?’ said he; ‘who gave me the wood for my 
canoe, and the knife with which I hollowed it 
out? Therefore follow Sassagari!’ 

“ He rose, took us by the hand, and descended 
with us to an enormous round stone, which 
chance alone seemed to have poised on the rock. 

“*Sassagari will soon rejoin his fathers,’ said 
he to us; ‘the sea demands his bones.’ 

“ And he pushed away the stone, which rolled 
on the shore. This stone sealed the entrance of 
& grotto, and in the grotto were hundreds of 
pearl-shells. 

“We would have taken the Carib by the 
hand. He had disappeared. By the last rays 


‘of the sun, about to be extinguished in the waves, 


we perceived his canoe ; it was voyaging towards 
the immensity, never to return. 


“We were in possession of a valuable trea- 
sure. Francis has sold the pearls in New York, 
and derived from them sums beyond what the 
revolution had taken from us. 

“We have desired to perpetuate our gratitude 
to Pere Sassa. In the place of hut rises a 
column of granite, on the summit of which 
gleams at night a luminous Pharos, which serves 
as a guide to navigators. On the granite is en- 
graved this inscription: ‘ Zo ~Sassagari, the last 
of the Caribs of the Island.’ 

“Return, my Julius, we await you. We will 
go often together, at sunset, to visit the Grotto 
of Pearls, and deposit, under the eye of God, at 
the foot of the column, the perfume of our eternal 
gratitude. _.. Thine, brother, 

a.” 

“ Well, doctor,” added Julius de La Pointe, 
as he terminated his recital, “ought I, as you 
say, in compliance with the laws of conchology, 
to proscribe from its rank the broken shell ?” 

“O, no, indeed,” replied the savant, “this 
shell should be for youand yours a sacred relic.” 


LORD NORTH. 

This humored minister was always ready 
with a joke, and always appreciated one, even 
though it was at his expense. One night he rose 
to deprecate the too great readiness to give and 
take offence which prevailed in the house. “One 
member for example,” said he, “ called me ‘ that 
thing called a minister!’ Now, to be sure (pat- 
ting his portly sides), I am a ‘thing,’ and he said 
what was true, and I could not be angry with 
him. But when he added, ‘that thing called a 
minister,’ he called me the thing which of all 
others he himself most wishes to be; and, there- 
fore, I took it for a compliment.” A prosing old 
sailor, well-known for his lengthy orations, began 
to speak on an admiralty question. Lord North 
said to one of his supporters, ‘‘ Now —— will 
give us a history of ail the naval battles, from 
that of Salamis to that of last year. 1 shall 
take a mgs wate me when he gets near our own 
time. an hour’s infliction the friend nudg- 
ed Lord North. “My lord; my lord, wake 
up—he has got to the battle of Van Tromp.” 
“O, dear,” said the sleepy minister, “ you've 
waked me a hundred too soon.” On his last 
night in office his antagonists had collected for a 
— battle; Lord North rose in his place, and 

eclared the administration at anend. Of course, 


the house adjourned yoy It was an 
ys 


awful wet night, and in those cabs were | 
not ; the members, expecting a long debate, had 
ordered their carriages at one or two o’clock in 
the morning; and Lord North as he passed 
through the baffled and imprisoned crowd of his 
cogseent to his own chariot, bowed to the right 
and left, saying, with a smile, “Adieu, gentle- 
men ; you see it is an excellent thing to be in the 
secret.” — Home 


Egotism sometimes from self-admira- 
tion, but oftener feom the want of it. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 


BY W. L. 


The leaf ia off the tree, 
; the fruit is off the bough; 
But'® when first I saw thee, 
Even I love thee now. 
It was the joyous summer; 
And the flowers were blooming gay ; 
Bat thou, in thy young beauty, 
Wert lovelier far than they. 


T saw thee ‘mong them move, | 
Than the summer-eve more fair, 

With the light of joy around thee,’ 
And a rose-bud in thy hair. 

The birds were sweetly singing, 
As the night mild twilight met; 

But the music of thy words, love, 

To me was sweeter yet. 


The flowers imbibed the light, 
And the warm rays of the sun; 
"T'was from his kingly bounty, 
That their life and joy they won. 
* But "twas from thy bright eyes, love, 
Which mirrored thy pure heart, . 
That love in me had being, 
Which shall nevermore depart. 


Ah, it were sad, indeed, 
If the love that lights my hours, 
Should wane with the sun of summer, 
And perish with its flowers! 
Some love may be thus fleeting, 
But mine no change shall rue; 
And, as it cheered life’s summer, 
It shall cheer its winter, too. 


Thy cheeks may lose their bloom, 
And thine eyes become less bright; 

But to me thou wiltaye be lovely, 
In memory’s magic light. 

As, in that eve of summer, 
She will picture thee as fair, 

With thy voice of heavenly sweetness, 
And the rose-bud in thy hair. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 

Those who “ go down to the sea in ships ” do 
indeed behold wonders. There are marvels 
even to the dwellers on the sea-side, but they 
who entrust their lives upon its bosom, behold, 
from the first day of their adventurous career to 
the last, enough to minister to the most craving 
desire for excitement. The desert waste of wa- 
ters in a calm—the mighty pg me! of old ocean 
when roused in the fury of a tempest, with the 
frequent lightning mocking’ the wild billows, the 
appearance on the surface of monsters of the 
deep, the starry phosphorescence of the waves at 
night, the appearance of a strange sail, an en- 
counter with some fragment of a wreck, awaken- 
ing a train of busy fancies, these are all incidents 


of an ordinary sea voyage. Irving has describ- 
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ed a sea voyage beautifully, Speaking of the 
view from the main-top, he says: There was a 
delicious sensation of mingled security and awe 
with which I looked down, from my giddy 
height, on the monsters of the deep at their un- 
couth gambols, Shoals of porpoises tumbling 
about the bow of the ship; the grampus, slowly 
heaving its huge form above the surface; or the 
ravenous sharks darting, like a spectre, through 
the blue waters. My imagination would con- 
jure up all that I had heard or read of the 
watery world beneath me; of the finny herds 
that roam its fathomless valleys; of the shape- 
less monsters that lurk among the very founda- 
tions of the earth; and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors.” 

Without doubt, our. gifted author, when he 
penned the preceding passage, had in his mind’s 
eye, the sea serpent, that myth of modern, as 
well as the kraken, that fable of ancient times. 
At one time, every sea-faring man /ully believed 
in the existence of the Norway kraken. The 
learned Bishop Pontoppidan, of Bergen, gives 
an account of the Kraken, Kraxen or Krabben, 
otherwise called the Horven, Soe-Horven, Anck- 
er-troll and Kreuzfisch, “incontestably the 
largest sea-monstér in the world.” “The Nor- 
wegian fishermen,” the bishop says, “see this 
enormous monster come up to the surface of the 
water. He then shows himself ‘sufficiently, 
though less than his whole body does appear, 
which, in all likelihood, no human eye ever be- 
held. * * Its back, or upper part, which 
seems to be in appearance about an English mile 
anda half in circumference—some say more, 
but I choose the least for greater certaiaty— 
looks at first like a number of small islands, 
surrounded with something that floats and fiuc- 
tuates like sea-weeds. Here and there, a huge 
rising is observed, like sand-banks, on which va- 
rious kinds of small fishes are seen continually 
leaping about, till they roll off into the water 
from the sides of it. At last, several bright 
points or horns appear, which grow thicker and 
thicker, the higher they rise above the surface of 
the water, and sometimes they stand up as high 
and large as the masts of middle-sized vessels. 
It seems these are the creature’s arms; and it is 
said, if they were to lay hold of the largest man- 
of-war, they would pull it down to bottom. Af- 
ter this monster has been on the surface a short 
time, it begins slowly to sink again, and then 
the danger is as great as before, because the mo- 
tion of his sinking causes such a swell in the 
sea, and such an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws 
everything down with it.” 

That will do for the kraken, against which 
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we presume no merchant thinks it necessary to 
ensure his ships. We are rather sorrythe krak- 
en is defunct—the expectation of seeing a mon- 
ster, “ very like a whale,” a “mile and a half in 
circumference, some say more,” would add ma- 
terially to the interest of a sea voyage. We 
have now to fall back upon the sca-serpent, a 
sad abatement, to which from the kraken, 
is surely the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. But there is enough of romance in the 
sea, without resorting to fable to enhance its 
wonders. Sometimes an iceberg is seen tower- 
ing up above the waste of waters, darting forth 
a thousand prismatic rays as the sunbeams play 
upon its glittering sides. One of the Cunard 
steamships saw the same iceberg, both in her 
outward and homeward voyages. It was of 
vast dimensions, with a huge dome-like eleva- 
tion in the centre, flanked by channeled towers, 
and the passengers with one accord, christened 
it St. Paul’s cathedral, so striking was its resem- 
blance to that stately temple. But it would car- 
ry us far beyond our limits were we simply to 
touch upon the prominent features of the great 
romance of the sea. To read of them is always 
exciting—to witness them is to receive impress- 
ions, never to be effaced. . 


SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


We passed an elephant working on a road, 
and it was most interesting to watch the half 
reasoning brute; he was tearing out large roots 
from the ground, by means of a hook and chain 
fastened around his neck with a species of collar. 
He pulled. like a man, or rather like a number of 
men, with a succession of steady hauls, throwing 
his whole weight into it, and almost going down 
on his knees, turning round every now and then 
to see what he was making. Really, 
the instinct of the elephant in its domestic state 
is little short of reason in its fullest sense. T' 
is no doubt they do think, and also act upon the 

ience of memory. The remarkable nicety 
and trouble they take in squaring and arranging 
the blocks of hewn etone when building a bridge 
is incredible, unless seen ; they place them with 
as much skill as any mason, will return two 
or three times to give the finishing touches when 
they think the work is not quite perfect. They 
retire a few yards to consider what they have 
effected, and you almost you can detect 
them turning their sagacious old noddles on one 
side, and shutting one eye in a knowing manner, 
to detect any i ities ini the arrangement. 
—The Bungalow and the Tent. 


Fines 1x Evrore.—There has not been a 
building destroyed by fire in the great city of 
bm ews capital of the Austrian ire, for 
more than 


,» not even d the 
bombardment 1848. On that occasion, the 
tower and roof of St. Augustin’s Church and 
part of the church was barnt. 


BY J. B PIERCE. 


There was a time when every dawning hour 
Came bright upon me, and as brightly passed ; 

Each thought, then, from my mind, Hig young flower, 
Sprang purely forth, and oler my way cast 

Its tenderest beauty and its rich perfume * 
Embalming sweetest Nature's every smile, 

Till earth seemed heaven in the fresh, endless bloom 
Of joys and pleasures flung around the while. 


But like a dream, this summer-time passed by, 
And soon misfortune taught to me that life 
Is but a sigh—a short and deep-drawn sigh, 
Heaved up from Nature’s bosom, in her strife 
With Immortality; then quickly flung 
Across the heart’s most tender chords, to wake, 
In human voice, the sad and solemn song 
Of human sorrows—till the heart must break. 


SHOOTING A DESERTER. 

The deserters from the French have generally 
belonged to the Foreign Legion; the deserters 
from the English have generally been from the 
young draughts and from regiments just sent 
out. A soldier of the 19th was killed by his own 
comrade’ as he was escaping to the Russians 
from the third parallel. hinted to one 
of his friends in the same com that it would 
be a good thing to go over to His 
suggestion was answered by a threat, “If you 
attempt to run, I'll shoot you, as sure as you are 
aliving man.” The fellow watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, slipping across the t, made 
towards the Russian lines, but his friend had per- 
ceived the man and called on his comrades to 
fire. They did so and missed him, and he near- 
ed the Russian picket. “Here goes for you 
now, according to promise,” imed his 
Achates, and taking a long aim, he stopped the 
career of the deserter and dropped him, writhing 
and bleeding in front of the Russian videttes. 


A MODEL SPEECH. 

The following is an extract from a speech of 
Gen. Buncom, in favor of 54, 40: “Mr. Speak- 
er—When I open my eyes, and look over the 
vast expanse of country—when I see how the 
yeast of freedom has caused it, to rise in the 
scale of civilization, and expand on either side— 
when I see it growing, swelling, roaring like 
spring freshet—I cannot resist the idea, sir, that 

day will come when this great nation, like a 
young school-boy, will burst its straps, and be- 
come entirely too big for its boots. Sir, we 
want elbow-room—the continent, the whole con- 
tinent, and nothing but the continent; and we 
will have it. Then shall Uncle Sam, placing 


upon the Oregon ang California coast, Lis left 
OG eon upon the eastern seaboard, and whittle away the 
British power, while re dy 
man upon Cape Horn! Sir, the y will—the 
day must come.” 
poorest giver, therefore, as to ’s aceept- 
. ance, may be upon a level with the richest. 
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And the fu proaches all cheerless anddark— _ 
Or the past is by errors and crimes, 


When vices dure us and evils assail, 

And good resolutions repeatedly fail, 

Resolve still to conquer, and nobly declare 
Independence of spirit, and “ never despair.” 


We are acting our parts in the scenes of a play, 
Between two eternities, passing away ; 

And the golden winged moments fist fleeting, shall tell, 
Down the vista of time, if our acting is well, 


Let the past be forgotten—the future unfeared, 

_ The present improved, and our spirits be cheered 
By hope, journey onward, and spite of the past, 

We shall “ conquer our fate,” and be happy at last. 


THE PEASANT’S COT. 
FROM A SHIPMASTER’S LOG-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 
i 
On my last voyage to Bristol, the owners of 
the ship took passage with me. The whole cargo 
belonged to them, and they not only wished to 
do some business in England, but they also had 


a desire to travel some. Besides: thie three | 


owners, I had four other passengers in the cabin. 
The passage from New York to England on 
that occasion was the most severe and stormy 
that I ever made. I have experienced heavier 
storms, but never before such continued hard 
weather. The old ship was on a strain the 
whole of the time, and though I ran her into the 
Avon without losing a life or an important spar, |. 
-yet she had received much damage. Her main- 
mast was sprung, her rudder damaged, her tim- 
bers strained, and for the last week the pamps 
had to be kept going all the time, owners, pas- 
sengers, officers, and all, doing their share of 
work at the brakes. 

As soon as we could get the cargo out, the 
ship was hauled into the dock for repairs, and 
we found, upon examination, that it would be a 
week, at least, before she could be fit for sea, 
‘and that if:she had all the repairs which she ab- 
solutely needed, it would take nearer two weeks. 
A contract was made for the job, and one of the 
owners agreed to stay by and superimtend the 
work. This left me at liberty, and I began to 
leok around for some place to visit. I had heard 
much of Salisbury Plain. The famous Stone- 
henge was there, and so were there other relics 
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| of Roman and British antiquities. _ Accordingly, 
to Salisbury Plain I resolved to go. When I 
went on board the ship to make arrangements 
with the owner who had remained there, I found 
one of ———— just leaving. His name 
was Nathan Leeman. He was a young man, 
not more than thirty years of age,and I:suppos- 
ed’ him, from his ‘features and idiom, to bean 
Englishman. I»told him’ I was going to Salis- 
same way. 

‘intending tp tdke theetiige 
| to Devizes, and from thence to take some of the 
eross coaches ;: but I had resolved to take a 
horse; and travel where, and how, and when I 
pleased, and he liked the plan so well that he 
horse. | 

we set ont, and I found that Leeman intended to 
visit the curiosities with me, and them:keep on 
towards London, by the: way of Andover and 
Chertsey, he having sent his baggage on ahead 
to Salisbury by the great mail route, which ran 
many miles out of the way. I found my eom- 
‘panion mos excellent company, and on the way 
he told me some passages from his own life. 
He was born in England, but this was the first 
time he had been im the kingdom since: he was 
fourteen years of age, and I was led to infer that 
at that time he ran away from his parents. During 
the last six years of his residence in the United 
* States, he had been engaged in Western land 
speculation, and he was now independently rich. 

We took dinner at Bradford, # large manu- 
facturing town, six miles southeast of Bathp azd 
as soon as our horses were rested weset ont 
again. Towards thé middle of the afternoon, 
the sky began .to grow overcast, and we had 
promise of a storm. By five o’clock the great 
black clouds were piled up in heavy masses, and 
it began to thunder. At Warminster we: had 
taken the direct road for Amesbury, a distance 
of fourteen miles, and when this storm had come 
close upon us we were about; half way between 
the two places. I was in no particular hurry, 
andas I had no desire to: get.wet, I proposed 
that we should stop at the first building we came 
to. In a few moments miore-we came to a point 
where # small cross road turned off to the right, 
and where a guide. board said it was five miles 

‘I proposed that we should into” this ‘by- 
way and make for Deptford Inn as fast as possi- 
/ ble, and my companion readily assented. We 
had gone'a mile when thé great drops of rain 
began to-fall; but, as good fortune would hive 
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it, we espied a small neat cottage, not more thar 
a farlong ahead, through a clump of poplars. 
We made for this place, and reached it before 
we got wet. There was a good sized barn on 
the premises, and a long sheep-shed connected 
it with the house. Beneath this shed we drove, 
and just «s we alighted, an old man came out. 
We told him that we had got caught in a 
‘storm, and asked him if he could accommodate 
us over night. He told us that we should have 
the best his humble place could afford, and that 
if we would put up with that, we should be 
welcome. 


As soon as the horses were taken care of, we 


followed the old man into the house. He wasa | 
| selves. While we were eating the rain ceased 


gray-headed man, certainly on the down-hill side 
of threescore, and his form was bent by hard 
work. His countenance was naturally kind and 
benevolent, but there were other marks upon his 
brow than those of age. The moment I saw 
I knew he had seen much of suffering. It 
was.a neat room to which we were led, a living- 
room, but yet free from dirt and clutter. An 
old woman was just building a fire for supper, 
end as we entered she arose from her work. 

“Some travcliess, wife, caught in the shower,” 
said the old man. 

“Surely, gentlemen, you’re weleome,” the 
-mvoman said, in a tone so mild and free that I 
knew she spoke only the feelings of her soul. 
“It’s poor fare we can give ye, but the heart 0’ 
the giver must e’en make up for that.” 

I thanked the good people, and told them I 
‘would pay them well for all they did for us. 

“Speak not of pay,” said the woman, taking 
her tea-kettle from the hob and hanging it upon 
the crane. 

“Stop, wife,” uttered the old man, tremulons- 
ly. “ Let not your beart ran away with ye. If 
the good gentlemen have to spare out o’ their 
abundance, it becomes not such sufferers as we 
to refuse the bounty.” 

I saw the woman place her apron to her eye, 
but she made no reply. The door close by the 
fire-place stood partly open, and I saw in the 
room beyond a bed, and I was sure there was 
some one on it. I asked the old man if he had 


sickness. 

“Yes,” he said, with a sad shake of the head. 
“ My poor boy has been sick a long while. He’s 
the only child I have—the only helper on the 
little farm—and he’s been sick now all the 
spring and summer, and I have not been well. 
I’ve taken eare of the sheep, but I couldn’t plant. 
It’s hard,—but we don’t despair. My good 
wife—God bless her—shares the trial with me, 
and I think she takes the biggest share.” 


“No, no, John,;—don't say so,” uttered the 
wife. “No woman could do the work you do.” 

“I didn’t mean to tell too mugh, Margaret, 
only you know you’ve kept me up.” 

A call from the sick room took the wife away, 
and the old man then began to e, in answer 
to my questions, some ofthe ties of the 
great plain, for we were on it now,—and I found 
him well-informed and intelligent. At length 
the table was set out, the clean white cloth 
spread, and we were invited to sit up. We had 
excellent white bread, sweet butter, some fine 
stewed damsons, and a capital cupof tea. There 
were no excuses, no apologies,—only the food 
was before us, and we were urged to help our- 


falling, but the weather was by no means clear, 
though just as we moved back from the table, a 
gleam of golden light shot through the window 
from the setting sun. 

It may have been half an hour after this—it 
was not more than that—when a wagon drove 
up to the door, in which were two men. The 
old man had just come in from the barn, and it 
was not yet so dark but that we could see the 
faces of the men in the wagon. They were 
middle-aged men; one of them habited in a sort 
of jockey hunting garb, and the other dressed 
in black clothes, with that peculiar style of hat 
and cravat which markes the officer. I turned 
towards our host for the purpose of asking if he 
knew the new comers, and I saw that he was 
very pale, and trembling. A low, deep groan 
escaped him, and in a moment more his wife 
moved to his side and put her arm about his 
neck. She had been trembling, but that groan 
of her husband’s seemed to call her to herself. 

“Don’t fear, John,” she softly said. ‘ They 

can’t take away our love, nor our souls. Cheer 
up. 1’ll be a support to ye, John, when all else 
is gone.” 

A tear rolled down thé old man's cheek, but 
when another started he wiped it away, and, 
having kissed his wife, he arose from his chair. 
Just then the two men entered. He in the 
jockey suit came first, and his eyes rested upon 
Leeman and myself. 

“Only some travellers, Mr. Vaughan,” said 
our host. 

So Mr. Vaughan turned his gaze elsewhere 
about the room, and at length they were fixed 
upon the old man. 

ell,” said he, “how about that rent ?” 

We haven’t a penny of it yet, sir,” answered 
the host, tremblingly. 

“Nota penny! Then how'll pay me 
twenty pounds?” 


«Twenty pounds murmared the old man, 
painfully. “Alas! I cannot pay it. You know 
Walter has been long sick, and every penny I 
could earn has paid the doctor. You know he 
been well.” 

“T don’® know anything about it,” returned 
the landlord, doggedly—for Mr. Vaughan owned 
the little farm, it afterwards appeared. “ All I 
know is, that you have had the house and the 
land, and that for two whole years you haven’t 
paid me a penny. You know I told you, a 
month ago, that you should have just one month 
more to pay me in. That month was up last 
night. Can you pay me?” 

“No! no!—O, God knows I can’t.” 

“Then you must leave the house.” 

“ When ?” 

“ To-night !” 

“You do not mean that. You will not turn 
me out so quickly as—” 

“Out upon your prating! What do you 
mean by that? You had notice a month ago. 
How long a notice do you suppose I give? If 
you haven’t had time in a month to move, then 
you must look out for the consequences. To- 
night you move! If you want a shelter, you 
may go into the old house by the horse-pond.” 

“ But there is not a window in it.” 

“Beggars shouldn’t be choosers,” remarked 
Mr. Vaughan. “If it hadn’t been for hunting 
up the officer, I should have been here this 
fiorning. But ’tisn’t my fault. Now I can 
have a good tenant right off, and he wants the 
house to-morrow. So there’s not a word to be 
said. I shall take your two cows, and your 
sheep, and if they go for more than the twenty 
pounds, after taking out the expenses, you shall 
have the balance back.” 

The poor old peasant gazed for a moment, 
half wildly, into his landlord’s face, and then he 
sank down into his chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

“My cows! My sheep!” he groaned, spas- 
modically. “ O, kill me, and have done with it!” 

“Ta God’s name, Mr. Vaughan,” cried the 
wife, “spare us them. We will leave the cot, 
and we will work with all our might until we 
pay you every farthing, but do not take away 
our very means of life. My poor boy will die! 
Q, you are rich, and we are poor!” 

“Nonsense!” uttered the unfeeling man. 
“T’m used to such staff. I make a living by 
renting my farms, and this farm is one of the 
best Ihave. A good man can lay up more than 
ten pounds a year here.” 

“ Bat wo have been sick,” urged the women. 


‘ 


“That isn’t my fault. If you are paupers, 
you know where to go to get taken care of. 
Now I don’t want another word. Out you go, 
to-night, unless you pay me the twenty pounds; 
and your cows and sheep go, too.” 

I was just upon the point of turning to my 
companion to ask him if he would not help me 
make up the sum, for I was determined that the 
poor folks should not be turned out thas. The 


woman had sunk down, and she, too, had cover- . 


ed her face with her hands. At that moment 
Nathan Leeman sprang to his feet. His face 
was very pale, and for the first time I saw that 
tears had been running down his cheeks. 

“Look ye, sir,” he said, to Vaughan, “how 
much do these people owe you ?” 

“Twenty pounds,” returned he, regarding his 
interlocutor sharply. 

“ And when did that amount come due in the 
year 

“Tt was due just one month ago. The rent 
is twelve pounds, but I allowed him four pounds 
for building a bridge over the river.” 

“Show me the bill.” 

The man pulled out a large leather pocket- 
book, and from thence he took a bill. It was 
receipted. Leeman took out his purse and 
counted from thence twenty golden sovereigns. 
He handed them to the landlord, and took the 


bill. 

“TI believe that settles the matter, sir,” my 
ow ray said, exerting all his power to appear 
‘calm. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Vaughan, gazing first 
upon the man who had given him the money, to 
see if he was in earnest, and then turning te the 
window to see if the gold was pure. “ Yes, sir,” 
he repeated. “ This makes it all right.” 

“Then I suppose we can remain here now, 
undisturbed.” 

“But I have no surety of any pay for the 
fature. A month is already run on an unpaid 
term.” 

“It is right you should have your pay, surely. 
Come to-morrow, sir, and I will arrange it with 
you,—only leave us now.” 

Mr. Vaughan cast one more glance about the 
room, but without speaking further he left—and 
the officer had to follow him, without having 
done anything to earn a fee. As soon as they 
were gone, the old man started to his feet. 

“ Sir,” he uttered, turning towards Leeman, 
“what means this¢ Do you think I can ever 
pay you back again ¢” 

“Sometime you can,” retarned my companion. 

“Yes—yes, John,” said the wife, “sometime 


we shall surely pay him.” 


| 
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THE PEASANT’S COT. 


Alas! when 

“ Any time within a month will answer,” said 
Leeman. 

Both the old people looked aghast. 

“Oh! You have only planted more misery 
for us, kind sir,” cried the old man, “ We 
could have borne to be stripped of our goods by 
the landlord, better than we can bear to rob a 
noble friend. You must take our stock—our 
cows and sheep !” 

“But not yet,” resumed Leeman. “I have 
another way. Listen: Once you had a boy—a 
wild, reckless, wayward child.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the old man. 

“ And what became of him ?” 

For some moments the father was silent, but 
at length he said : 

“ Alas! he fled from his home, long years ago. 
One night—we lived then far north of here, in 
Northamptonshire—my boy joined with a lot of 
other youths, most of them older than himself, 
and went into the park of Sir Thomas Boyle 
and carried away two deer. He was detected, 
and, to escape the punishment, he fled,—and I 
have—not—seen him since. But Sir Thomas 
would not have punished him, for he told me so 
afterwards.” 

“And tell me, John Leeman, did you never 
hear from that boy ?” 

“ Never,” answered the old man. 

As soon as I heard my companion pronounce 
the old man’s name, the truth flashed upon me 
in an instant; and I was not alone in the con- 
viction. The quick heart of the mother had 
caught the spark of hope and love. At that 
moment the fire upor the hearth blazed up, and 
as the light poured out into the room, my com- 
panion’s face was fully revealed. The woman 
arose and walked towards him. She laid her 
hand upon his head, and tremblingly she whis- 


“For the love of heaven don’t deceive me. But 
speak to me—let me call you Nathan—Nathan 
Leeman !” 

“ And I should answer, for that is my name!” 
spoke the man, starting up. 

“ And what would ye call me?” the woman 


“My moruer !” 

The fire gleamed more brightly upon the 
hearth, and I saw that aged woman upon the 
bosom of her long-lost boy. And then I saw 
the father totter up and join them—and I heard 
murmured words of blessing and of joy. I arose 
and slipped out of the room and went to the 


barn, and when I got there I took out my hand- 


kerchief and wiped the tears from my cheeks. 


It was half an hour before I returned, and 
then I found all calm and serene, save that the 
mother was still weeping, for the head of her 
returned boy was yet resting upon her shoulder, 
and her arm was about his neck. Nathan arose 
as I entered, and with a smile he bade me be 

“You know all, as well as I can tell you,” 
said he. “ When we first stopped here I had 
no idea of finding my parents here, for when I 
went away, sixteen years ago, I left them in 
Kingsthorpe, upon the Nen. I knew thém, of 
course, but I wished to see if they would know 
me. But from fourteen to thirty is a changing 
period. .I think God sent me here,” he added, 
in a lower tone, “for only think what curious 
circumstances have combined to bring me to 
this cot.” 

It did truly seem as though some power higher 
than our own had brought this all about. But 
at all events there was.a higher power thought 
of that night beneath the peasant’s humble cot, 
for God was praised again and again. 

On the following morning I resumed my jour- 


ney alone, but had to promise that I would surely 


call there on my return. I went to Salisbury, 
from thence to Winchester, and thence to Ports- 
mouth, to see the great ships of war. I returned 
to the cot in eight days, and spent a night there. 
Money possessed some strange charms, for it 
had not only given the poor peasant a sure home 
for the rest of life, but it had brought health 
back to the sick boy. An experienced physician 
from Salisbury had visited him, and he was now 
able to be about. I remained long enough to 
know that an earthly heaven had grown up in 
that humble cot. Nathan Leeman told me that 
he had over a hundred thousand dollars, and 
that he should soon take his parents and brother 
to some luxurious home, when he could find one 
to his taste. 

That was some years'ago. 1 have received 
several letters from Leeman since, and he is 
settled down in the suburbs of Bradford, on the 
banks of the Lower Avon, where he has bought 
a large share in several of the celebrated cloth 
factories in that place, and I am under a solemn 
promise to visit him if ever I land in England 
again. 


No one can the reputation of being char- 
itable by a single act, however magnificent may 
be the donation. We have heard of a gentleman 
who gave the sum of five thousand dollars to a 
single institution, not long since; but the same 
sum, more diffused, would have been more ex- 
tensively useful. There is no singular to the 
word , to show that a single act of moncy- 

not merit the name of charity. 


THE DANCING MASTER. 
‘| of history and romance I had ever read or heard, 


BY B. 8S. BARRETT. 


*Tis well to weep, and when 
The griefs of by-gone years 

Revisit memory’s shrine, 
There is a balm in tears. 


Tt is a noble trait 
Of the immortal soul, 

To weep when sorrows come, 
That we may not control, 


When we have been deceived 
By those we once deemed true, 
We'd weep the falling off— 
generous nature's due. 


And when the cold grave claims 
~ Those friends once loved, and dear, 
What tribute of the heart 

So holy as a tear? 
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THE DANCING MASTER. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Wuewn I was in my seventh year, I was sent 
to an academy in the neighborhood of Boston. 
How vivid are my recollections of that period ! 
Scenery, faces, forms, voices, rise round me from 
the past, startling me with their distinctness. I 
behold, perfect as of yore, the old mansion-house 
witf its tall pilasters and ornaments in bas-relief 
upon the front, its many-angled cupola, the gi- 
ant chestnut trees that sentineled its lawn, the 
apple orchard on the hill side, a wilderness of 
bloom in May, a garden of the Hesperides in 
autumn, the clear stream that flashed and gur- 
gled under the old willows, and the old barn, in 
the spacious chambers of which, fragrant with 
the piled-up hay, we used to frolic till tired na- 
ture could no longer endure the wild excitement. 
I sometimes visit the old place ; but it is a tear- 
fal pilgrimage. It is not that the scene is so 
changed—indeed, I know of no spot where the 
hand of innovation has pressed less heavily,— 
the change is in myself. The world of my 
dreams is no longer confined to the area of a 
few acres. The creative power of imagination 
requires a more substantial basis to spring from. 
I can no longer picture the Alps in hills of mod- 
erate altitude ; I can no longer transform, by the 
magic power of fancy, a duck-pond into the lake 
of Como ; nor does a hassock assume the charms 
and dimensions of Isola Bella. Yet with how 
many visions that narrow space used to be 
crowded! ‘The domain of the academy was the 
stage which my fancy crowded with all-the events 


and I asked for no wider avenue. Alas! if we 
only became happier as we grew wiser. 

Thursday and Saturday afternoons were holi- 
days, and were devoted to rambles in the woods, 
rides upon hay-carts, and nutting expeditions, or 
skating and sleighing, according to the season of 
the year, until it occurred to our preceptor that 
it would be well to have his pupils instructed in 
the graceful art of dancing. The attendance 
tvas not obligatory, but nearly the whole school 
joined the dancing class. We were all very 
anxious to see the professor, and our curiosity 
was gratified one Wednesday afternoon by the 
appearance of a jovial, corpulent Frenchman, of 
the middle height, attired in a black coat and 
white pantaloons, with boots! He rejoiced m 
the appellation of Monsieur Jean Baptiste Jules 
de Merval. He could not have weighed less 
than one hundred and seventy, and he looked so 
ponderous that an incredulous smile circulated 
among the boys and girls—there were boys and 
girls in those days—at the idea of his being a 
dancing-master. He had walked out from Bos- 
ton, and stood now bowing and smiling, and 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead with a 
scented handkerchief. With the keen intelli- 
gence of a Frenchman, he detected our increduli- 
ty as to his professional abilities, and perhaps 
perceived that our grave preceptor shared the 
sentiment, for, after a moment, he proposed 
showing us how the Pas de Zephyr was perform~- 
ed on the stage of the grand opera, Paris. Opera 
dancing was then totally unknown here—the 
nearest approach to it was the Sailor’s Horn- 
pipe, or a stately minuet. Our surprise then ® 
was prodigious when we beheld our fat French- 
man standing on tip-toe, and with his right leg 
extended horizontally, whirl round with thé diz- 
zy rapidity of a humming-top. Then he bound- 
ed up in the air, crossing his feet three or four 
times before he touched the floor again. In 
short, his feats of agility were perfectly marvel- 
lous. We therefore acknowledged our first im- 
pressigns erroneous and surrendered at discre- 
tion. He labored at the formation of the awk- 
ward squad committed to his charge with infi- 
nite patience, embarrassed not a little in his op- 
erations by his almost total ignorance of our 
language. How often did I pretend not to un- 
derstand him, and refuse to interpret for him, 
merely to enjoy his cruel distortion of the king’s 
English. 

I learned from his example to appreciate the 
cheerfulness and perseverance of the French 
character. Being too poor to hire a conveyance, 
he would walk out from Boston, six miles, to 
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give his lessons, labor for two or three hours, 
and then tradge gaily back again, regardless of 
the weather. Once in a while, if it was quite 
stormy, the “big brother” of one of the girls 
would give him a ride into town, and then his 
gratitude for the kindness would be overwhelm- 
ing. Often, when perhaps he had been dining 
scantily himself, he would bring out a large 
paper of confectionary and distribute among us. 
Everybody liked him, and I even learned to love 
him. 


One day, when on account of a severe storm 
he was obliged to remain at the academy all 
night, and was billeted in my room, just before 
we went to-bed, he took a small case out of his 
pocket, and placing it in my hands bade me open 
it. Ididso, It contained a sparkling cross at- 
tached to a bit of ribbon. Childlike, I was 


“Do you know what that is worth ?” he then 
asked. 

“ O, a great many dollars.” 

He smiled. 


“Money cannot buy a cross like that, Fran- 


gois,” said he. “To obtain that—to deserve 
that cross—men will rush upon batteries vomit- 
ing destruction ; upon lines of deadly bayonets ; 
into clouds of sabres in the hands of practised 
swordsmen.” 

“ What is it, then?” 

“ The cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

“Ah !” I had heard of that decoration. “ You 
have been a soldier, then—a real soldier !”” 
-" love for him began to be mingled with 

“ Yes, my friend. And do you know who be- 

I silent. 

“ The emperor Napoleon.” 

“ Napoleon !” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes—he who now lies dead upon a barren 
isle in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“ He died of a cancer,” replied I, proud of my 
historical knowledge. 

“Bah!” replied the Napoleonist. “Tf it was 
only that trifle of a cancer, the great Napoleon 
would be alive at this moment. But he was 
poisoned by order of the British go x 

“Do you believe it ?” 

“Yes, my friend,” said the dancing-master, 
through his clenched teeth. “That Sir Hudson 
Lowe was the assassin. He enters the chamber 
of the great man—” 

“ But,” said I, “ my father told me the emper- 
or would never see him.” 

“That is equal. He was ill—he could not 


THE DANCING MASTER. 


prevent it. Figure to yourself that Sir Hudson 
Lowe enters, with his little air of hypocrisy, and 
a small glass, which he tells my emperor will 
assuage his dolorous sufferings. My emperor 
doubtless remembered that when Alexander the 
Great was warned against a design of his phy- 
sician to murder him, he took a draught from 
his hand, looked him steadily in the face, and 
seeing that he did not quail, drank it off. So 
my emperor looked upon that imperturbable 
Englishman—see you—and swallowed his po- 
tion. It was all over with him. In twenty-four 
hours, the greatest man that ever lived passed 
away from this world, figuring to himself that 
he was at the head of his army, leading his 
eagles into the fire as at Lodi.” 

How many Frenchmen, besides poor De Mer- 
val, have believed that fable. 

“ But were you always a soldier?” I asked. 

“No, my friend, I was a first subject of the 
grand opera, as you mfy have noticed from my 
artistic skill. But in the Hundred Days, when 
the aristos were falling away from the emperor, 
and only the people—see you—were true to him, 
I thought I would myself enroll under the eagles, 
and teach the accursed English, Prussians, Aus- 
trians and Russians how to dance. Ah! Wa- 
terloo! Waterloo! That was a day of fire, my 
friend. Iwas the only man that stood on my 
feet of a fusileer company. Napoleon saw me. 
In a lull of the battle he called me to his horse, 
and bestowed that cross on me. I rushed into 
the ranks of the Old Guard, when Ney dismount- 
ed from his charger and rallied the reserve to his 
white plume. The Bourbon dogs afterwards 
murdered the ‘ bravest of the brave.’” 

“And you were in the last charge of the 
Guards ?” 

“ Yes, my friend. And I heard Cambronne 
reply, when the English invited him to lay down 
his arms, ‘ The Guard dies, it does not surren- 
der.’ Wounded, ridden over on the field, I sur- 
vived to learn that all was lost. I could have 
wished to suicide myself. But it is equal. I 
am here. Good night, Frangois. Go yourself 
to-bed. I would meditate a while.” 

A few weeks after this, the dancing-master 
took me apart one day. 

“My friend, give me your hand. I shall not 
teach the art of dancing after this quarter.” 

“Why not, monsieur ?” 

“ The week before last, out of my economies, 
I presented myself with a ticket in a Maryland 
lottery. The numbers it bears are 88 66 99, 
which I dreamed were fortunate. I have just 
seen in the paper that it has drawn the highest 
lot—one hundred thousand dollars. I expect to- 
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morrow to recive the moncy, and next Satur- 
day I shall announce to your respectable precep- 
tor that I shall give him my dismission. My 
friend, I shall not forget you. I, myself, shall 
do the honor to present you with a small horse, 
which you call the Shetland, and with a saddle 
and bridle.” 

I was wild with delight, and poured forth my 
thanks. A Shetland pony to a boy! Elysium, 
indeed to me ! 

“T shall purchase a large tract of land in the 


west. Thither I will invite my compatriots—. 


survivors of the empire. We will cultivate the 
land, and talk over our old feats of arms, and 
the virtues of our murdered emperor; and when 
the time shall arrive we will join our arms to 
those of our gallant countrymen and place the 
young Napoleon, who is called the Duc de 
Reichstadt, on the throne of his sire, to rulé 
over France. We will invade perfidious Albion, 
avenge Waterloo, and drive the leopard into the 
sea—do you understand ¢” 

Of course I perceived that the plan was per- 
fectly feasible-+the bribe of a Shetland pony 
would have enlisted a much more intelligent 
judgment. 

The ensuing Saturday, De Merval made his 
appearance on foot as usual, and cheerful and 
pleasant as‘ ever. 

“Ah!” thought I, “he must have received 
his hundred thousand dollars.” 

“He took me aside. 

“ Mon ami,” said he, “ number 88 66 99 was a 
blank. I regret it on your account, because I 
shall have to defer the cadeau of a smail horse 
antil some happier fortune befall me. As for 
me itis equal. Ihave yet my classes, my pro- 
tage, and my pipe tabac. Long live the emperor ! 
Young meeses and gentlemen take your places 
forthe coquette cotiflon. Qne! two! three !’” 

Poor fellow! nothing could conquer his gaye- 
ty. Years have past, but I believe he is still 
alive, nimble as ever, and teaching dancing 
somewhere in the south. 

ITALIAN WOMEN. 

The women of Italy know but little of those re- 
straints which delicacy, modesty and virtue impose 
on American females. An Italian lady, who 
takes a liking to a young foreigner, does not cast 


down her eyes when he looks at her, but fixes 
them on him with evident pleasure. She will 


gaze at him whenever she meets him, in eom 

ny, at church, at the theatre, or in her walkin, 
will say, without ceremony, to a friend of 

“Tell that gentleman I like 

him.” the man of her choice feel like senti- 

ments, and ask “ Are you fond of me?” she re- 


with the utmost Yes, dear.”— 
Sketch Book. 


_ COTTON BALES AND MOSCOW. 
There are many historical mistakes—histori- 
cal mistakes which no one will be permitted to 
explain. Yor instance, it was stated soon after 
the battle of Buena Vista, that General Taylor 
said to the commander of his artillery, “a little 
more grape, Captain Bragg.” It was conclusive- 
ly prov at General Taylor could not have 
uttered these words—that was too far off to 
have been heard if he had uttered them; and 
besides, the gallant captain himself testified that 
they were never spoken at all. 
he parade lately, the beating of drums and 
so forth, called to our minds the military hallu- 
cination which we have just mentioned, and also 
suggest to us two other hallucinations connected 
ri wee, which have but little foundation in 


In the first place we would mention that the 


belief is prevalent that our soldiers’ were fortified 

with cotton bales at the battle of New Orleans. 

We were not at that battle, but we have good 

authority for saying that there were no cotton 

bales used on thatoccasion. Our troops did not 

fight under any such shelter. A few bales of 
cotton goods were fi into the breastwork ; but 

no breastwork was made of cotton-bags or bales. 

We make this statement in full and complete 

earnestness. General Jackson always denied the 

cotton-bale story, and one of his aids, as gallant 

and as truthful a man as ever lived, told us with 

his own lips, that if there was a cotton bale on. 
the field o Chalmette, he never saw it. 

The other delusion that we would mention, re- 
fers to the burning of Moscow. Most people 
believe that Mescow was consumed when the 
great Napoleon invaded Russia. This, too, is 
a mistake. That ancient city, the oldest of all 
modern cities, was hardly scorched. Things 
around and about it were consumed. In some 
pom the suburbs were burnt, but there was no 

urning which deserves the name of a conflagra- 
tion. erefore, we say that Moscow never was 
burnt, and that there was no burning which de- 
serves the name of a conflagration, Therefore, 
we say that Moscow never was burnt, and that 
there were no cotton bales at New Orleans.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


SETTLING AN ARGUMENT. 


Two mentative characters were one day 
cruelly boring a third party with a prosy discus- 
sion upon the philosophical correctness of Pope’s 
famous axiom, which asserts that ‘‘ whatever is, 
is right.” The debate had been spun to every 
length embracing illustrations, “ pre 
and con,” derived from the numerous “ ills 
flesh is heir to,” and the bountifuiness of a be- 
nignant Providence, when the individual who 
was patiently listening to the disputants brought 
the argument to a close by exclaiming : 

“Tom, you say that Pope is correct ?” 

“ Of course, sir,” said Tom, glad to find a new 
contestant in the arena; ‘I will show you—” 

“ Wait a minute,” interrupted his interlocutor, 
‘and tell me if ‘ whatever is, is right,’ how you 
come to have a /-/t hand ?”’— Boston Journal. 


An angel incapable of feeling anger, must 
envy the man who can feel and yet conquer it. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Evrror AND Proprietor, 


Everybody has heard the phrase, the ‘f South 
Sea Bubble,” often applied as it is to gigantic 
commercial schemes with little bottom; bat it 
was @ business that, while it lasted, far outshone 
the Eastern Land speculation, the Morus Multi- 
canlis mania, and the Hen Fever, which the 
Young ’Un is now engaged in delineating. 

The South Sea Company’s establishment, the 
famous ‘‘ South Sea House,” the last monument 
of this exploded bubble, standing in ‘Thread- 
,needle Street, London, is now about to be de- 
molished to make way for city improvements. 
“This,” says Charles Lamb, “ was once a house 
of trade, a centre of busy interests. The throng 
of merchants was here—the quick pulse of gain 
—and here some forms of business are still kept 
up, ‘though the soul has long since fied. Here 
are still to be seen stately porticoes, imposing 
staircases, offices as roomy as state apart- 
ments in palaces, deserted, or thinly peopled 
with a few straggling clerks; the still more 
sacred interiors of courts and committee rooms, 
with venerable faces of beadles, doorkeepers, di- 


rectors, seated on forms, on solemn days (to - 


proclaim a dead dividend), at long, worm-eaten 
tables, that have been mahogany, with tarnished 
gilt leather coverings, supporting massive silver 
inkstands, long since dry; the oaken wainscot 
hung with pictares of deceased governors—of 
Queen Anne and the two first monarchs of the 
Brunswick dynasty—huge charts, which subse- 
quent discoveries have antiquated——dusty maps 
of Mexico, dim as dreams—and soundings of 
the bay of Panama!—the long passages hung 
with buckets, appended in idleness to walls whose 
substance might defy any, short of the last con- 
flagration ;—with vast ranges of ecllaring under 
all, where dollars and pieces of eight once lay— 
an ‘unsummed heap’ for Mammon to have so- 
laced his solitary heart withal—long since dissi- 
pated or scattered into air at the blast of the 
breaking of that famous bubble.” 

The South Sea Company was imcorporated in 
1711. It originated in an attempt to reduce the 
national debt into a more regular form. The 
first proprietors of the company, holding a lage 
portion of the floating. debt of the country, 
formed a joint stock company, and the prilege 


of trading to the South Seas was granted them. 


George L. was chosen governor. In 1820 an act 
was passed allowing them to increase their capi- 
tal, and take in subscriptions for financial, and 
trading purposes. Everybody rushed into the 
speculation, and in June, of the same year, the 
stock reached the extraordimary price, of 1000 
per cent!, One of Hogarth’s caricatures repre- 
sents the furious mania of the hour—a memor- 
able chapter m the history of popular delusions, 
People borrowed, begged, mortgaged, and, sold, 
to raise the wind for buying stock. A very few 
shrewd men, resisting the tide of folly, sold out 
when the stock commanded the highest price, 
and realized handsome fortunes. The fall of the 
stock was as sudden as its baseless rise. Uni- 
versal panic followed. The banking houses, 
which had advanced large sums upon the stock, 
were subjected to so heavy aran that many of 
them failed, and the consequent financial. crisis 
shook the country to its centre. The whole his- 
tory is an. instructive one. "We may laugh at 
the follies of others; but while the same haste 
to get rich is manifested among us, we should 
be somewhat sparing of our ridicule, for we are 
as ready now to believe in the solidity of a 
promising bubble, as the good people of Great 
Britain were more than a century ago. 


Tue Orera Iratx.—La Scala, in Milan, 
holds four thousand persons, and is so construct- 
ed that’ the lowest note is audible in every part 
of the vast house. Boxes are hired by the sea- 
son, and to each box a little reom is attached, 
where the occupants sup. ‘Think of eating 
grapes and con/iitieri, and hearing Verdi at the 
same time. 


Does.—Professor Mapes thinks dogs can rea- 
son. We doubt it. If they could, they would 
not make such fools of themselves as to doa 
mile in 2.40, just because a tin cullender is fast- 
ened to their tails. 


Awrtt Facr.—There is a new doctor cre- 
ated about once every hour and a half in the 
United Stages alone. This includes only those 
turned out at the regular manufactories. 


Witv Cars —These amiable animals have 
been round in Massachusetts lately, Three were 
shot, not long since, in Kasthampton. ‘ 


a » 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. | 
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_LIEUT, GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT, 

This noble old soldier has at last received jus- 
tice at the hands of Congress. The bill for con- 
ferring on him the brevet title of Lieutenant- 
General, increasing also his pay by sixteen hun- 
dred dollars a year, will be ‘hailed with pleasure 
by men of all parties. General Scott never had 
any but political enemies, and now that he is no 
longer # candidate for civil office, he is only re- 
garded by the nation as a peerless soldier, who 
has conferred undying lustre on American arms. 
His political speeches and political movements 


are forgotten by adherent and opponent, and he- 


is only spoken of now as the hero of two wars. 
Long may he live to enjoy the laurels he has so 
nobly earned! ‘ When I sat wounded and help- 
less on the field of Chippewa,”’ said an officer of 
the war of 1812 to os one day, “ General Scott, 
riding across the plain, espied me, and instantly 
checked his horse beside me. ‘ You are badly 
hurt, my dear fellow,’ said he. ‘I would gladly 
stay with you, but my duty calls me away.’ He 
bowed, touched his horse with the spur, and 
dashed off. As I gazed upon him, his tall form 
surmounted by the floating plume, riding so 
gracefully a fine charger fully up to his weight, 
the ardor of battle animating every motion, I 
thought Ihad never seen so splendid a martial 
figure in my life.” 

During the war of 1812 Scott was distinguish- 
ed by his fiery valor; but it was reserved for the 
war with Mexico to display in him those great 
qualities which mark the able general, and which 
the long interval of peace had ripened. His op- 
erations astonished the world. Their base line 
was more extended than that of any of Napole- 
on’s campaigns. His victories were the logical 
consequences of his provisions ; the demonstra- 
tion of his propositions. It was true that he had 
under his command a cloud of brilliant officers, 
and an intelligent army, animated by a spirit of 
heroic valor, but it was the plan of cam- 
paign that ensured it success. Did Lord Rag- 
lan possess half the military genius and the sci- 
ence of General Scott, the English army would 
not now be houseless, and ragged, and freezing 
before Sebastopol, without the means to transport 
its stores from the landing of the camp, and de- 
pendent on its allies for the very roads it travers- 
es, and the ambulances which convey its wound- 
ed from the battle-field to the hospital. 

The mind of Scott is both comprehensive and 
analytic ; it grapples with masses, and is cogni- 
zant of details, and there is no arm of the ser- 
vice with all the minutiz of which he is not per- 
fectly familiar ; he is moreover as vigorous and 
fit for duty now as in the prime of his manhood. 


398: 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WAR. 

The useless expenditure of British treasure 
and lives in the East, from official mismanage- 
ment, has caused the greatest exasperation in 
the people and parliament of England ; a feel- 
ing, which, as our Teaders are aware, occasioned 
the resignation of the Russell ministry, while | 
the difficulties of the war sadly embarrassed the 
Earl of Derby in his attempt to form a new cabi- 
net. Some of the statements made in debate 
were astounding. The materials for building 
wooden houses, to protect the army in the Cri- ' 
mea, were sent out, it seems, at a prodigious 
cost, and duly reached Balaclava, but such was 
the want of foresight in the war office, that no 
wagon train had been provided for the army, 
though it was‘ making war on so vast a scale. 
The fogies at home had calculated that the sol- 
diers of Lord Raglan would drag the boards to _ 
camp. Even if this scheme were feasible, men 
enough could not be spared to do it.. It was 
found that it would require 2400 men and six 
weeks to do the work, and Raglan needed every 
man at the batteries,in the trenches, or on guard. 
At last the transportation commenced by carry- 
ing two boards at a time on a mule—the wood 
being used for fuel as soon as it reached camp, 
for the stupidest soldier could see that it would 
take years to bring up the rest of the material at 
that rate. Meanwhile, as we have frequently re- 
marked, the French are in good condition, and 
possess every article for camping and carrying 
on the war as it should be. To be sure, they 
have only six miles to traverse from their land- 
ing-place to camp, but to make up for that they 
volunteered and built a fine road for the English 
from their lines to Balaclava. 


Basket WiLtow.—The cultivation of the 
European basket willow is strongly reecommend- 
ed in the New England Farmer as a profitable 
crop on many of our farms. We could as easily 
raise, cure, and manufacture willow ware as they 
do in Europe, if we only thought enough about 
Americanizing ourselves. 


Security.—Banks in Arkan- 
sas manage business in rather a primitive man- 


ner. Some one writes from there, that before he 
could get a fifty dollar note discounted, he had 
to deposit as “ collaterals” two cook-stoves and 
& crosscut saw | 


“Lo! rue poor Ivpran !”—Mr. Tanner, a 
native Chippeway missionary, has been lectur- 
ing lagely in Boston with good success. He is a 
genuine red man and well read. 
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THE PRESS. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, the poet, in one of 
his recent lectures, ran a tilt against the news- 
paper, just as Don Quixotte couched his lance 
against the wind-mill. He thought the tendency 
of newspaper reading, as newspapers are now 
conducted, was to crowd the mind with trifles, 
and weaken its power, and seemed to regret the 
days when books were rare, and newspapers al- 
most unknown. By the aid of some humorqus 
illustrations, he made a very strong ex-parte 
statement. 

But grant that a couple of centuries back there 
were a few better scholars and sounder thinkers 
than any of the present, were the masses so well 
informed and so generally intelligent as at pres- 
ent? Of what avail were the proféund thoughts 
and the wisdom of a few men, if knowledge 
travelled in a narrow circle? Is it not better 
that all men should know something, than that 
a few should be deeply read, and the masses re- 
main ignorant? Hundreds of thousands who 
read the newspapers would read nothing else if 
newspapers were not published. From newspa- 
pers they acquire the habit of reading, which de- 
mands books ; superficial books at first, and more 
solid ones afterwards. A true history of the 
book trade in this country would show that its 
first impulse was derived from the publication of 
newspapers. When the journals became cheap 
and universal, there was a demand for cheap 
books, which produced an abundant supply— 
ephemeral publications in pamphlet form, not 
susceptible of preservation, and, generally, not 
deserving it. But appetite grew by what it fed 
upon. The taste for reading had been created, 
and better and nicer books were required by the 
public. And if now stansard works of history, 
theology, belle-lettres find a ready and extensive 
sale—if more copies of the great English works 
of the eighteenth century are sold here than in 
Great Britain, we may safely credit it to the ac- 
count of the newspaper press. 

Much that is trivial certainly finds its way into 
newspapers ; but arenot such trivialities the cur- 
rent coin of all society, whether newspaper reading 
or non-newspaper reading? The conversation 
of poets and philosophers themselves is rarely of 
a brilliant character. The literary lion is a very 
poor beast in company, Suppress our lightest 
newspapers, and you would find that quite as 
much time would be consumed in talking gos- 
sip, as is now spent in reading and writing. 
But no newspaper is made up entirely of dread- 
fal accidents, runaways, elopements, and trivial 
occurrences, The poorest specimen discusses 
@ matters of high import to humanity—questions 
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vitally affecting society, religion, ethics, the poli- 
cy of nations, scientific discoveries, arts. Since, 
in this country-the man who speaks through the 
press is always sure of a hearing, the brightest 
minds resort to it as a medium of communica- 
tion with the popular mind. What is light and 
ephemeral in the press dies within the hour— 
what is worthy sinks into the public mind and 
there bears golden frait. It will be an evil hopr 
for the land when presses cease to operate, 
More than the liberties of the people—the devel- 
opment of their highest qualities—is linked with 
the existence of the newspaper press. 


THE ZOUAVES. 

Many inquiries have been made as to the na- 
ture and character of this new military force 
brought into requisition so effeetively in the war 
at present existing in the Crimea. The follow- 
ing account answers these inquiries. In 1832, 
Marshal Soult, then minister of war, ordered the 
formation of a battalion of Kabyles, under the 
denomination of Zouaves; but the lively hatred 
of the Arabians against the Christian invaders, 
and their nataral repulsion to fight against their 
brethren in faith and in blood, prevented the or- 
ders of the marshal from being executed as he 
wished, so that only a few natives volunteered to 
enter the French service. But at the same time 
many young Frenchmen, desirous to go through 
the African campaigns, and seduced by the grace- 
fal and picturesque costume of the Zouaves, en- 
listed in that corps, which was completed by 
draughts from the regiments of the line. From 
one battalion they soon increased to three, and 
were then formed into a regiment under Col. 
Lamoriciere. Two years ago the emperor rais- 
ed the number of regiments of Zouaves from one 
to three, of three battalions each. They are re- 
cruited, like all other regiments, by means of the 
conscription in all the departments of the em- 
pire. Those who have perused the list of killed 
and wounded in the Freneh army after the bat- 
tle of the Alma, must have noticed that all the 
names of the Zouaves therein mentioned were 
essentially French. 

Suxny Sipz.—The Neapolitans have an ex- 
cellent proverb, that where the sun don’t come & 
doctor must. 


Drvorce.—The rumor that Louis Napoleon is 
about to divorce Eugenie for the same reason that 
his uncle put aside Josephine, is false. 


Just 00,—Excellent for. these hard times is 
the name of a St. Louis firm: Grinn & Barrett. 
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MISS JULIA DEAN (MRS. HAYNE). 

The professional career of this lady, who has 
so finely personated Norma, the leading char- 
acter in Sargent’s play of “ The Priestess,” at 
the Boston Theatre, has been a singularly suc- 
cessful one. She was born in the town of Pleas- 
ant Valley, Duchess County, N. Y., July 30th, 
1830. Her father, Mr. Edwin Dean, an actor, 
married Mrs. Fosdick, previously Mrs. Drake, 
the celebrated Western actress, whom we re- 
member to have seen during a star engagement 
at the Tremont Theatre. She died shortly after 
the birth of Julia. 

Miss: Dean received a good education, and 
gave early evidence of talent. Her first appear- 
ance was as Julia in the “Hunchback,” at 
Shiers’s Theatre, Cincinnati, July 21, 1845, be- 
fore she had completed her fifteenth year. She 
was completely successful, and followed up her 
debut by the performance of a series of charac- 
ters in tragedy with equal good fortune. Popu- 
larity and “ golden opinions ” rewarded hes ef- 
forts, and she became from that time a leading 
star in the theatrical firmament. Her acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Hayne commenced in Charleston, 
8. C., about two years ago, when that gentle- 
man was on a committee, entrusted by a number 
of her admirers with the duty of presenting her 
with a splendid head dress, valued at fifteen 
hundred dollars. A mutual liking soon ripened 
into a warmer attachment. They met recently 
by chance on board the vessel in which both 
were passengers from New Orleans to Galves- 
ton. At the latter place, Mr. Dean was apprized 
by the couple of their attachment, and his con- 
sent solicited for their union. It was readily 
given, and the marriage was solemnized. 

Miss Dean was under an engagement with her 
father, to expire about two years from this date, 
but although he generously consented to relin- 
quish it, his daughter would not permit the sac- 
rifice, and now remains upon the stage to carry 
out the agreement. We have heard that a pro- 
fessional tour in England formed a part of Miss 
Dean’s plans. Her engagement at the Boston 
has proved a brilliant one, like that at the open- 
ing of the season. 


American Wit axp Humon.—There is 
enough wit and humor in the States to fill two 
or three papers like Punch, but the difficulty is 
to concentrate the comic talent. The country is 
too large for it. 


Horse Sreaxs.—The French Zouaves cut 
stakes from the horses that are killed in the 
Crimea. We have heard of stakes on the race 
course—but never imagined they were eaten. 
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HUMOR AND MELANCHOLY. 
Humorous men are generally melancholy. 
Tragedy was a large element in the life of Charles 
Lamb. They who make the miliipn laugh too 
often mourn ves. Every one ‘remem- 
bers the story of the famous clown Grimaldi, who 
nightly kept London ona broad grin. He went 
to consult a physician to whom he was a stranger 
on the state of his health. “ You need no medi- 
cine,” said the man of skill—‘ but something to 


Francia was in his fortieth year when the sight 
of a picture, by Perugino, made him a painter ; 
Cervantes was fifty when he wrote Don Quixote ; 
Sterne was forty-six when Tristram Shandy 
made his reputation ; Dryden was seventy when 
he composed his imitations of Chaucer ; Michael 
Angelo was nearly as old when he finished his 
“Last Judgment ;” Titian’s portrait of Paul 
III. was produced at the age of seventy-two, 
and his “ Martyrdom of St. Stephen ” at eighty- 
one, while Rubens continued to improve after he 
had numbered sixty-four summers. 


ExTravaGance.—We have heard of brain- 
less boobies who inherited wealth using hundred 
dollar bills for gun-wadding. An English am- 
bassador at Paris, once gave a dinner at which 
there was a dish of peas that cost five guineas. 
The Russian ambassador who was present re- 
turned the invitation a day or two afver—and 
the Englishman as he passed through the court- 
yard of the Muscovite saw a servant feeding a 


pailful of peas to a cow. 


Vanity oF VANITIES —Lord Brougham has 
placed a Latin inscription over the door of his 
French chateau, which may be translated as 
follows : 


is reached ; fortune and farewell! . 
duped me, sport now. 


To tue Grets.—Mrs. Swisshelm says :— 
The ‘secret you dare not tell your mother is a 
dangerous secret, one that will be likely to 
bring you sorrow. 


Booxs.—The National Library in Paris con- . 
tains 1,400,000 volumes, mostly in handsome 
bindings. It is free to every resident. 


pleased with himself, ten to one nobody else is. 


° 
make you cheerful. Go and see Grimaldi.” a 
“Alas!” was the mournful reply, “J am 
GENIUS IN ADVANCED LIFE. : . 
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A LEADER ON LEADERS. © 
To prepare the leading article of'a newspaper, 
technically termed the “‘leader,” is in most offices 
the great edit@fial work of the day, or week, as 


the case may be, for custom has assigned a cer- 


tain space to be filled in this way, though some 
of the fraternity dodge it with paragraphs, or fill 
it with a selection. It is to other contents of the 
sheet what the roiist-is to the soup and entrees on 
a well-regulated dinner-table, and we all know 
that Vatel, the celebrated cook, fell upon his 
sword because the roast had failed at his master’s 
tables. In some daily newspaper offices, an’ in- 
dividual is kept exclusively to do the leaders. 
- There are able writers in this country who live 
on their leaders, preparing for several papers the 
“stunners” that stamp the character of the 
journals to which they contribute. The leaders 
in the London Times—the “‘ thunderer ”’—rever- 
berate through the world. The day after a 
Times leader declared that it was unbecoming 
for the sovereign of Great Britain, while her 
subjects were dying by thousands in the Crimea, 
to be sporting and frolicking at Balmoran Cas- 
tle, away from the Cabinet, and the centre of in- 
telligence, the queen arrived by special train at 
Buckingham Palace, with her prince and poo- 
dles, thereby tacitly acknowledging the power of 
the press. 

The leader cannot be dodged—it is something 
that “‘ must be did,” as Fanny Fern would say ; 
but we protest against the absurd system of 
measuring leaders by their length, of devoting 
an entire colamn to the leader, whether there be 
subject matter to fill it or not. James Russell 
Lowell remarked, in one of his recent letters, 
that one of the crying sins of American editors 
was their writing, not in obedience to a necessity 
of utterance, but to fill up a certain space. Now 
the necessity of writing a leader of a certain 
length, leads to diffuseness and prolixity, to the 
use of cireumlocutions and synonyms, and is 
destructive of that terseness and point which 
belong to good writing. The maxim of the 
poet was, Incipe, si quid habes—begin, if you 
have anything to say ; not expand the ghost of 
an idea to fill out certain dimensions, arbitrarily 
established, without regard to inspiration. The 
object of an editor is defeated by rigid adherence 
to custom in this respect. People*cease to read 
stupid leaders, and his labor is thrown away. 
Another mistake is, to insist in keeping up dig- 
nity in a leader. If an editor feels happy—it is 
a barely supposable case-—he should give way to 
his humor, and suffer his- leading article to be 
sprightly. Variety is the spice of life, and a 

. little folly, even, now and. then, does not come 


amiss in this hard Workday wotld of ours, 
Many a shaft, winged with wit, has reached the 
heart of an ‘abuse, which, had it been tipped 
with the lead of gravity, would have fallen 
harmless to the ground. Leaden bullets are 
very well in their way, but a bright small sword 
often serves the purpose better. 

We are pleased to notice that the practice of 
invariably giving long and serious leaders is fall- 
ing into disuse, and that short, sparkling arti- 
cles are frequently resorted to when graver mat- 
ter fails. Those editors who persist in writing 
long leaders, without ideas, ought to be com- 
pelled to read them afterwards—a punishment 
about as severe as can well be imagined. 


PROFITS OF A DRAMATIST. 

Mr. Scribe, the French dramatic writer, who 
has written several hundreds of pieces, is said to. 
have three or four millions in his treasury. His 
annual income from his copyrights sometimes 
amounts to 180,000 francs. In France the au- 
thot receives a certain per centage on the receipts 
of each night’s performance of his play,—nor 
does the publication of a piece give a manager 
the right to perform it without remuneration to 
the author. Scribe’s industry throws that of 
Lope de Vega far into the shade, Very many 
of the pieces on our stage, which have an English 
look, are only adaptations from this author. 
There are several English playwrights who live 
upon Scribe. One of his pieces, the “ Ladies’ 
Battle,” was lately excellently played, and with 
brilliant success, at the Boston Theatre. 

Private THEATRICALS.—These exhibitions 
have raged at the Brattleboro’ Water-cure estab- 
lishment. The “Loan of a Lover,” “ Lend me 
Five Shillings,” and “ Boots at the Swan,” were 
performed lately. We hope no one will throw 
cold water on their amusements. Why don’t they 
get up “The Cataract of the Ganges?” They 
are sure of overflowing houses. 


Coat Gas.—The editor and all hands con- 
nected with the Milford Journal came near being 
poisoned the other day by the escape of gas from 
a coal stove. 


Dear Ripixe.—They charge twenty-five dol- 
lars for a run of fifty miles on the Panama Rail- 
road. Will this encourage our railroad directors 
to screw up their prices ? 


REVENUE Livaneoor,—The customs re- 
ceipts at Liverpool are four and a half. millions 
of pounds sterling annually. 


| | 
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IDEAS OF THE WAR... 

“A late letter from St. Potersburg to the Paris 
Constitutionnel, says that the hopes of peace 
- which a few foreign journals entertain, in conse- 

quence of the asserted disposition of Russia to 
accept frankly the four guarantees, have caused 
a profound sensation in that capital... The Ras- 
sian patriots, and principally the nobility, see 

nothing in the manifesto of the 14th (20th) of 

_ December, but a summons to Russia for a war 
similar to that of 1812, The correspondent of 
the Constitutionnel quotes, in proof of his asser- 
tion, an addyess to the emperor, signed by)the 
marshal of the nobility, and by the nebles of the 
government of Nischegorod. ‘This address is 
couched in the following terms : 

“On the 20th of December, the nobility of the 
government of Nischegorod, united in assembly, 
took cognizance of the sacred words of their 
sovereign, the father of his country. Animated 
by a boundless devotion to the throne and the 
country, they adopted the unanimous resolution 
to supplicate his majesty to allow them to place 
their lives and fortunes, as in the past, on their 
country’s altar, by organizing in their midst; and 
at their own expense, a general defence of the 
country, either like that of 1812, or on any basis 
that his imperial majesty may deign to com- 
mand ; to authorize them, moreover, to rally, for 
the defence of their country, under the banner of 
Prince Poscharski, who has given such noble 
examples of self-sacrifice in the trials of our be- | 
loved land.” 

The correspondent of the Constitutionnel adds | 
that, on the proposition of his minister of the 
interior, the Czar has just augmented the per- 
sonel of the levies in the respective circles, and 
‘that conscripts are received ap to the age of 
thirty-seven. Qn the other hand, the emperor 
is transporting all the forces he can dispose of 
from Asia to Karope. it is thus apparent that 
St. Petersburg does not participate in the pacific 
illusions entertained by the rest of Europe. 


Horses 1x THE Carmea.—The English troep- 
horses in the Crimea suffer shockingly. ‘They 
die by hundreds, of cold and starvation. It is 
said their moans and tears (for horses weep), are 
heart-rending. 

Russiay. Aauy.—The losses of the grand 


army of Rassia for the past year are quoted at |' 


111,132, from sickness, killed, wounded aad de- 


Surrring.—Twenty thousand vessels are an- 
-nually admitted into the Liverpool docks, which 


occupy an area of about one hundred acres. — 
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ORIENTAL COFFEE-HOUSE, 

The New York Herald says that & Turk, who 
has recently arrived in New York from Constan- — 
tinople, has established a kahre, or Turkish coffee 
house, in that city, where one may procure a 
Turkish pipe, with the best quality of tobacco, a 
cup of coffee, sherbet, locoom (fig paste), or 
other oriental luxuries, served up in a style that 
makes one imagine himself under the shade of 
St. Sophia, expecting to be awakened from the 
delicious languor produced by the fragrant berry 
or the aromatic weed, by the musical voice of 
the muezzin as he cries, “‘‘To prayers! to pray- 
ers!” The house is fitted up in strictly Turkish 
fashion, and visitors seat themselves upon an 
elevated cushioned platform. They have around 
them books, newspapers, dominoes, and chess- 
boards, The pipe bearer gives them either the 
chibouk, with its long stem and amber mouth- 
piece, or the narghileh, the smoke of which is 
cooled by passing through water. The coffee is 
served in little porcelain cups. New York seems 
to be a kind of cosmopolitan bazaar, where one 
may find the peculiar customs, notions and char- 
acteristics of every people im the world. 


Boston Post-Orrice.—In 1832 there were 
nine persons employed in the post-office of this 
city ; now there are eighty. To show the enor- 
mous piles of printed matter—generally news- 
papers and periodicals, that are sent out of the 
‘Boston post office only, it may be stated that 
, 300 canvess bags are despatched that weigh on 
an average 150 pounds each, thus giving twenty- 
two tons and a half a day. And the 400gletter 
bags, that pass in and out of the office daily, it is 
estimated, will weigh at least one-third as much 
more, 


> 


Boston Tueatar.—We have never had a 
theatrical establishment in Boston managed with 
more taste, liberality and energy than the above 
house by Mr. Barry. The stock company is 


admirable, and a constant fire of sterling novel- 
“ties is kept up 
rial in this city. With its 
in parte of this country, and the 
are weekly favorable to various poate 
a 
veys ion abroad the ciy of 


Sunpay Roosevelt of 
New York has decided that the publisher of a 
Sunday newspaper cannot recover a claim for 

work performed on the Sabbath. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

The fountain of Vaucluse is converted to the 
ignominious use of turning a paper-mill. 

The Allies are going to establish a hospital for 
2000 men at Smyrna, and an establishment for 
convalescents at Rhodes. 

bodies of Russian troops have been or- 
dered to concentrate themselves at Perekop, with 
a view of attacking Eupatoria. 

The fifteenth anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
marriage with Prince Albert was celebrated by 
a public dinner at Windsor, the 9th of February. 

A recent Odessa letter says that the Russians 
will shortly assume the offensive in the Crimea, 
having received the necessary reinforcements. 

Five mili marches for the piano, the com- 

ition of the wife of Omar Pacha, have just 
published. 

Nine hundred barrels of snails were 
from Switzerland for foreign in 
October and November last. 

Dr. Pasey, the celebrated Oxford di was, 
at the last’ eccounts from Mngland, suffering 
from an attack of paralysis. 

The mortality of Dublin is mere | at an 
alarming deaths in one 
nearly 400 in number, out of a population 


260,000. 
The Duke of Cambridge, arriving at 


, upon 
Dover, from the Crimea, said that “the cam- 
ign had 


A weno mason of Resding, | , named 
Oliver Crom and said to be a descendant of 
the Protector, enlisted into the Grenadier Guards 
a few weeks ago. 

A house, altogether of cast iron, four stories 
high, is about to be erected in Paris, on the 

lish. 


forty journals 
jodicals are published in seventy different 
Peealities in Switzerland. Several of the news- 
papers have lately increased their size. 


Louis N has published a decree, which 


foreign passing through France, from 
us searches of their baggage. 
A Constanti letter says the French 80 


hip, H V., which ran ashore Novem- 
Bor 14th, has been turned into a fort, and is now 


death, in the pulpit, of the Rev. Joseph Beau- 
mont, D. D., one of the most popular ministers 
Wesleyan Church. 


FOREIGN. MISCELLANY. 


The Paris Exhibition will not be opened be- 
fore June, o to the backwardness, on account 
of the weather, in putting on the roof. 

During the year 1854, no fewer than 73,697 
persons died in London, out of a population of 


An English editor, in criticising Ruth Hall, 
” an may “ ve an opportuni 
of kneeling at her beautiful footstool !” af 
Advices from Zanzibar announce the death of 
the governor, the oldest son of the Sultan of 
Muscat. Business was suspended for five days 

in consequence. 

The London Globe lately stated, in reference 
to the Register’s report, that the citizens of Lon- 
ie EP suffering from a high rate of “mo- 

ty.’ 

It is reported that there has been a mutiny 
among the Zouaves in the Crimea, and that 400 
of them had been sent prisoners to Constanti- 


An English officer writes that the horses in 
the Crimea are so starved, that they have eaten 
one another’s manes and tails com letely off, 
anil the men cam seatodly keep thom off the vente 
and clothing. 


It is said that a new French admiral—Fourni- 
chon—is expected soon in the Pacific with five 
large vessels. Another descent on Siberia (Pe- 
tropaulovski) is indicated. 

A personage belo to one of the highest 
families of desires to rve a 
wine at 
for the army in the Crimea. rie 

Workmen are at present employed in cleani 
and restoring the fine dome o ths charch of the 
Sorbonne, built by order of Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and under which is his mausoleum, one of 
the finest works of the French sculptor, Girardon. 

Two privates of the 99th regiment at Chatham 
were sentenced, one to 52 days and the other to 
162 days hard labor in the military prison at 
Fort Clarence, for shooting at the emperor of 
Rassia drawn on the table. 

In the storm at Genoa, January 20, the U. S. 
frigate Cumberland having fired a gun, it was at 
first supposed she was in danger, but it after- 
wards turned out that an execution had taken 
place on board, a man being seen hanging from 
the yard arm. 


The government of Great Britain is about 
passing stringent laws to check emigration from 
that country. The German governments will 
soon follow suit. They find themselves now 
needing their emigrant population to recruit and 
furnish their armies, we shall not be troubled 
hereafter with emigrants from Europe. 

Mr. Ray, Jr., 2 watchmaker at Sainte-Auster- 
berthe (Seine Inferieure), has discovered a means 
of repairing the bells of ehurches, when cracked 
without the tedious process, hitherto considered 


= 
of great use to the Allies. 
Four English steam propellers now upa 
between Plymouth and the ci settlements 
of Western Africa. 
The London Watchman mentions the sudden 
, A new dock is to be constructed at Havre de 
Grace, and every ship entering that port from 
New Year’s day is required to contribute 6 c. a | indispensable, of recasting them. © Operauol 
registered ton towards the expense of keeping is said to be very simple, and does not necessi- 
the dock. tate the removal of the bell frean tts place. 


‘They are making an effort to suppreas “ bet- 
ting-houses ”” in London. They can’t do better. 
In February, 1717, it snowed for seven in 
Massachusetts. No such luck now. aed 
_ “ The Transcript ” calls Graham, the lecturer, 
“a piece of animated moonshine.” 
One of Brigham Young's wives writing 
to Boston that she is going to expose him. 
The jail at Prince Edward’s Court House, Va., 
_has been burned. Painful event to convicts. 
In Cuba they are arming the free negroes in 
anticipation of “ne arrival of fillibusteros. 
merchant who first imported tea of quality 
Nine-tenths of the enlistments in the army, it 
said, are caused by love and whiskey. 
The big snow drift in Illinois is eighteen miles 
long, and eight feet high. 
The United States Government pays over a 
million of dollars a year in pensions. 
The adjutant-general of Pennsylvania esti- 
mates the militia force of that State at 300,000. 
It is said that the late Gov. Dorr has left a 


The total income of the Michigan 
for last year was $18,708 14; 
$24,729 81. 

General Whitefield, the de in Congress 
from Kansas, stands six feet five inches in his 


stockings. 

A bed of good coal, six feet thick, has been 
found on the northwest side of Table Mountain, 
in California. 


pany 
to $3 per 1000 


The manufactories of Wheeling and 

the past year auto 
man ured articles to the value of $6,478,900, 
against only $2,126,200 in 1846. 


Ohio is estimated to contain a coal field equal 
in extent to twelve thousand square miles, or 
one-third the surface of the State. The amount 
of coal now dug in the State is estimated at 
nearly 24,000,000 bushels. 


which was built in Maine, and the 
Massachusetts 


remainder principally in and 


Nicholas has no need of spies in London—the 
English prints blab everything. 

The first tavern in Boston was opened 
Samuel Cole in March, 1634. by 

Sentimental young ladies make the best wives. 
They may be pensive, but are never ex-pensive. 

Louis Napoleon invites most of the crowned 
heads of Europe to the French Exhibition. 

Melbourne, in Australia, is a gloomy-looking 
place, being built mostly of alate otoma. 

Miss Rogers, only sister of the Bard of Mém- 
ory, died lately in London. ’ 


It is conjectured that the grape disease ma 
arise from continued cultivation on the same q 


The Alta California, the oldest daily in Cali- 
fornia, has fallen into the compositors’ hands. 

A couple were recently married on a cake of 
floating ice on the Ohio—a novel bride-cake. 


Twenty-two new street-swee machines are 
to be used in New York. noe many. 


The last autobiography announced is that of 
Dr. R, Shelton Mackenzie, well known in the 
literary circles. 

Potatoes were unknown in Europe previous 
to the 16th century. Queen Anne, wife of 
James L., of England, had them as a luxury. 
They cost 45 cents a pound. ( 

Forty-seven million gallons of whiskey, rum 
and brandy, and 35,000,000 
beer, were made in the United during the 
last year. 

One of the Texas remarks, that “at 
the recent sitting of the court at San Antonio, 
thirteen gentlemen were assigned places in the 
penitentiary 7 

The Jews of New York, who always support 
their own poor, have taken up collections and 
forwarded subscriptions to the Mayor, for the 
relief of Christian poor in that city. 

The last d of New York sh is to 
paint or dye of common pigeons, 
and sell them as “rare specimens of 
American birds.” 

In trying to find a leak in one of the main gas 
pipes at Salem, a light was dropped into a water 
reservoir, when an explosion followed, which 
blew the searcher several yards across the street, 
without injury, except singing his hair. 

The annual steamboat commerce of the Great 
West is estimated as follows: Eight hundred 
steamboats, of nearly two hundred thousand 
tons, traversing thirty thousand miles of coas 
and moving valued at theoe 
and thirty millions of dollars. 


An Irishman who was overpaid $100 about a 
year ago, by one of the Indiana Banks, called at 
the Bank a few days ago, on his return from 
“out West,” and returned ~the identical $100, 
which he had kept sewed. up in his 
for a whole year. 


RECORD OF 'THE TIMES. 899 
Record of the Times. . | 
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A singular distemper, before unknown to the 
farriers, has made its a among the , 
horses of Clark connty, NY. 
Green peas, corn, fresh turnips, and strawber- 
ries, are among the regular fares at the hotels in 
manuscript biography, which possesses much | Florida. 
political interest. 
. The growing wheat crop of California is esti- | q 
mated at 8,439,533 bushels; number of acres | 
planted 135,024. 
The directors of the 
have reduced their rates from | 
and our misfortunes. 
The De Vaux legacy for the ee 
a coll at Niagara Falls, is mu : 
tution is 334 acres of land, and the amount of 
real ‘and personal property for its support is 
$172,000, ; 
The increase of new tonnage in the United 
Btates last year was over half a million of tons, 
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Why is an empty discourse like « solid one? 
Because it is sound. 

It is chiefly young ladies of narrow under- 
standing who wears too small for them. 

When may two people be said to be half'wit- 
ted? When they have an understanding be- 
tween them. 

How extraordinary it is thatthe Czar should 
ae want of money after all the checks he has 

A lady out West brags that none of her rela- 
tions were ever sent to the State Prison or Con- 
gress. 

A has been taken ya} Boston_for 
cleaning fish, by giving them snuff; whien they 
sneeze, their scales come off. 

There is a physician at Paris, whose “ special- 
ity” is, to cause stout oped slight 
without losing their their wood health 

A writer in Sharp’s e that next 
to suicide or 
a newspaper is the most rash of human actions. 
. “Old is coming on me rapidly,” as the 
bot he was stealing apples from 
— man’s garden, and saw the owner coming, 
cowhide in hand. 

The San Diego Herald thus hits: “ The motto 
at the head of the Council Bluffs eer 
“Terms three dollars, truth though crush 
shall rise again, if in advance.” 

A medical student wishes to know in what 
portion of the animal economy the trom-done is 
to be found.. He says that he has frequently 
it, but. cannot find it in. the medical 


An Unreasonable Order. —Scene—Dining Sa- 
loon, Polite Waiter—“’Am, sir; yes,sir. Take 
anything with, your ’Am sir Crusty Old 

ay & J. Finn, the actor, at a tea-party, over- 

one lady say to another, “ ] have some- 
shing your private ear,’ ’ immediately exclaim- 

Seat” protest against it, for privateering is 


that the Czar.is “ dis 
e are glad to hear it. 
the allies will take—besides Sebastopol ! 
latter, of course, they will take hot, but with no 
sugar on the outside of their glasses. 


When Mr. L. was discharged from the pasto- 


fond of him, in attempting 

addressed him as foliows: “Ah! Mr. 
may | Sah te what they will, but I think as 1. always 

ou a man—not equal to 

Christ, fully equal to Antichrist.” 

~ A boy is very miscellaneous in his. habits. 
Master Smith's pockets the. other |' 
day, found the contents to consist of the = 
lowing articles: Sixteen marbles, one top, 
oyster shell, two pieces of brick, one dou 

ends, a handful of ‘corks, a chisel, two. knives, 
both broken, a skate strap, three buckles, and a 
dog eared primer. 


MERRY MAKING.” 


always chanting théir lays. 
aathor might have ad 
mals, wa: es game 
shoulda’t it’ game of? ny 
who “stole a march,” is informed 
will return the same, no questions will 


that, 

be asked. 
Soldiers, come what may, can never be at a 

loee for bread, as fall back on 
the regimental rol 


Wh tfal retreat 
time’?! it is‘a 
, cool and airy (culinary) apartment... 


What plan,” said an actor to'another, “ shall 
T adopt to fill the house at my benefit?” “ In 
vite your creditors,” was the surly reply. 


Wedlock without love is like a feast of dishes 
—a mere show and deception. We would sooner 
wed an almshouse than a female miaus a heart. 
Well, we would. 

An infallible remedy for redundancy of style, 
is for the diffuse author to form the habit of 
writing advertisements, and paying: = their in- 
sertion, 

Two fat noblemen, at a royal. levee, 
scolded by his majesty "for their laziness... “ “Par. 
don me,” said one, “I walk twice a day around 
my great cousin yonder.” 

The horse “ warranted to stand without ye 

which a man, bought at auction the ether is 
offered for sale b urchaser, with the di. 
tional guaranty her will not move without 
whipping.” 7 

The Chinese afe a queer to go to mar- 
ket. “A friend at ats ecighbor 
of his jast in hig winter’s provisions—a 
done. arter of horse and two barrels of bull 


An Irishman in Worcester, Mass., who. had 
‘been fined several Near in succession for getting 
drunk, on Saturd 
the judge that he 
a reduced Tate. 

Lord’ John Russe 
of trath in Aus 
the end, the n 


says that thert is one bit 
treaty, and that is at 

ie of the: representative of 
the ey ‘ Done at 


in the street. Unamie 

) latter drew a revolver 

ineffectually, at the la 


through by a month or two 


4 Charlie Julia.met at. S——’s yesterday 
—quarreiled and parted forever—met again this 
serene, ond.parted meth 

evening and were married !” 


wor. 


sort 

nd gentleman who met 
words ensued, and the 
= d fired several times, 
whereupon she seized 
his head and knocked 


